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PREFATORY NOTE. 


The close of our Fifteenth Volume affords an opportunity to return our 
thanks for the contiuued kindness of our subscribers and contributors, and to 


solicit, respectfully, an extension of it. 
*  Morrisanta, N. Y. HENRY B. DAWSON. 
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I.—THE FIRST BLOOD SHED IN THE|'ty, wae yg > —_ -_ Royal ane 
“ » comman ) e Colonial Governor, on 

AMERICAN REVOLUTION. who had been their oppressors ; but this faction’ 

Tue BarrLe oF GoLDEN-HILM.. like the last-named, seems to have been disposed 
to leave the subject, quietly, in the hands of the 

We know of no subject, connected with the | annalists of that State and period and in those of 
history of America, which has been more fre-| the more faithful students of the general history 
quently discussed and more persistently misrepre- | of the American Revolution. 
sented than the time when, and the place where A fourth party, scarcely less numerous and 
occurred the first conflict, between the Colonists | nearly as clamorousas the first-named, has pressed 
and the soldiery, which resulted in the shedding | the claim, long since made, of KING-8TREET, 
of blood by the latter, in their assaults upon the | Boston, where, on the evening of THE FIFTH OF 
rights, the property, and the persons of the fer- | Marcu, 1770, a mob of the town’s-people wan- 
mer. tonly insulted the sentry who was on duty there 

One portion of the disputants in this warfare | and the main-guard which was turned out for his 
of words, has steadily and systematically con-| support, was fired on by the excited soldiery 
tended for LEXINGTON and THE NINETEENTH OF | whom it had thus lawlessly abused, and was 
Aprit,, 1775; and every school-book which those | duly ‘‘ massacred,” as rioters are often *‘ mas- 
who compose it have been permitted to control, | ‘‘sacred,” by the legally-constituted guardians 
and every volume of greater pretension which | of the public peace. 
they have produced, have been as zealously em- In behalf of each of these localities, as we 
ployed in the dissemination of this baseless | have said, a party has been raised, more or less 
theory, as if its nothingness had not been, long- | numerous and more or less clamorous, to assert 
ago, exposed, and the evidence of its entire falsity | and maintain its right to the assumed honor of 
never been submitted to the world. having becn the place where the first blood was 

Another party in the contest, composed mainly | shed in defence of the natural and legal rights of 
of Vermontese and those of other States who are | the Colonists, in the great struggle which is 
in the interest of Vermont, has insisted that the | known in History, as THE AMERICAN REVOLU- 
first conflict was at WEesTMrNsTeER, in Cumberland, | rion ; and we propose, very briefly, to notice 
now Windham, County, in that State; and that | these several claims and to ascertain, as nearly as 
William French, who fell there, on the THIR- | possible, which, if either, is entitled to what 
TEENTH OF Marcu, 1775, was the proto-martyr | seems to have become a much-coveted honor in 
of American Independence. | the land. 

More moderate than the others whom we have| As to ‘‘The Battle of Lexington,” so called, 
referred to, those who compose this faction have | there need be no dispute concerning either its 
made nv very strenuous effort to give currency to character or its date; and the affair at Westmin- 
their ill-founded pretensions ; preferring, rather, | ster, also, seems to be equally well-defined, in all 
to assert tudir claim, with dignity, in the written | that relates to the matter now under considera- 
Histories of the State; to perpetuate it by propos- | tion. It is clear, however, that if these were 
ing to erect a substantial monuntent to the memory | truly conflicts between the Colonists and the 
of their hero, and to leave the rest to the candid | Crown, concerning the rights of the. former 
students of their Country’s History and to the an- | which had been lawlessly invaded by the latter, 
nalists of that eventful period. to the full extent which has been claimed for 

A third party, less numerous than any other, | them by their most earnest advocates, they were 
has directed our attention to T= ALAMANCE,IN | not more conspicuous instances of patriotic devo- 
Norrnu Canoiina, und told us that there, on THE | tion to the popular cause than that, on the Ala- 
SIXTEENTH oF May, 1771, the ‘* Regulators,” as mance, in which ‘‘the Regulators,” of North 
the disaffected Colonists were called in that vicin- | Carolina, under the leadership of James Hunter, 
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resisted the arrogant tyranny of the Royal Gov- 
ernor, William Tryon ; while the latter evidently 
ante-dated the affair at Westminster and the, so- 
called, ‘‘Battle of Lexington,” nearly four 
years. For the purpose of this inquiry, therefore, 
*“*The Battle of the Alamance,” fought on the 


sixteenth of May, 1771, is better entitled to the | 
honor of priority than either Lexington or West- | 


minster; while the character of that contest, in 


the forests of North Carolina, as a struggle to se- | 


cure the rights of man from the invasion of them 
by a local tyrant, was even more notable than it 
was, subsequently, on the village-green at Lexing- 
ton or in the Court-house at Westminster. 

From the Alamance, on the sixteenth of May, 
1771, therefore, looking on the Past, what instance 
had there been, if any, of the shedding of blood 
in the cause of the liberties of the Colonists, 
before that date ? 

‘*The Boston Massacre,” as Boston has de- 
lighted to call the overthrow of the rioters in 
King-street, in that Town, on the fifth of March, 
1770, was indeed earlier, by fourteen months, 
than *‘ The Battle of the Alamance ;” but, while 
it indisputably ante-dated the latter, it lacked the 
character which is 9s essential as the date, in the 
determination of the question which is now under 
consideration. 

Instead of a contest between the towns-people 


and the soldiery, for the defence of some popular 
right which had been lawlessly invaded by the 
tools of the Government, it was simply the in- | 


temperate outburst of a mob, wantonly insulting 


asentry who was on his post of duty and the | 


main-guard which was turned out for his support, 
and the subsequent chastisement of that mob, 
and its dispersion, by the justifiable ‘‘ massacre” 
of some of the offenders. 
King-street, Boston, therefore, the standing, as a 
contestant for the honor of priority in the patriot- 
ic sacrifice of life in the cause of the Colonies, 
which has been claimed for it; and we have the 
less hesitation in thus passing judgment, since 
legally empannelled juriesof ‘‘ the solid men of 


*¢ Boston,” in the midst of the excitement occasion- | 
ed by the transaction, by solemnly acquitting the | 
commanding officer and the greater number of | 


the guard, entirely relieved the soldiery from the 


heavy charges under which they had staggered, | 


and justified the homicide of the rioters, which 


had beenstyled ‘‘ Murder ;” and, as certainty, they 
fastened upon the townsmen the onus of an unpro- | 
voked aggression on the troops, and branded them | 


as transgressors against, rather than conservators 
of, the written law. ; 
Ante-dating both Lexington and Westminster, 
and possessing necessary characteristics which 
were not possessed by King-street, Boston, ‘* The 
‘‘ Battle of the Alamance” evidently stands, preem- 
inent, as the earliest of the revolutionary uprisings 


We cannot concede to | 
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! 
|in America, against the soldiery of the King, 


which resulted in the actual shedding of blood ; 
unless some earlier contest than we have yet al- 
luded to shall be found recorded in the annals of 
that period. Such a record really exists; and, 
while King-street, in Boston, is thereby fairly 
ante-dated, the Alamance itself can boast of no 
more honorable or patriotic character than that 
which belongs to the City of New York, as the 
last claimant of the honor of having first resisted 
| the aggressions of the soldiery and first shed her 
blood in defence of the legal and natural rights 
of the Colonists, on GoLDEN-HILL, near Pearl- 
| street, on Frmay AND SATURDAY, THE NINE- 
| TEENTH AND TWENTIETH OF JANUARY, 1770. 
| We are not insensible of the fact that this 
| **Battle of Golden-hill,” concerning which this 
| very important claim has been asserted, has not 
| been recognized, nor even alluded to, by the 
greater portion of those who have most diligently 
sought to give tone to the sentiment of the 
| Country and to be considered the best informed 
in all that relates to the Past of the Repudlic; 
| notwithstanding the same persons have quite as 
| industriously paraded, with great ostentation and 
as primary causes of the American Revolution 
| and of the War which resulted therefrom, the 
unprovoked riot in King-street, Boston, and the 
inoffensive parade on the village-green at Lex- 
| ington—both of them subsequent to the other, in 
| point vf time, and neither of them to be compar- 
ed with it, in point of political significance— 
| whenever, either in season or out of season, they 
have found an opportunity to do so. We are 
not ignorant, also, of the causes which have evi-. 
| dently controlled these falsifiers, in thus conceal- 
ing an important fact for the purpose of unduly 
adding dignity to another in which, were it not 
for that concealment, no such dignity would 
have been found. Indeed, the intelligence of the 
country has been so often insulted by the literary 
insolence of the coterie to whom we have alluded, 
that it is rather a matter of surprise, and of con- 
gratulation, too, that it has wandered, in this in- 
stance, as far from its well-trodden paths as the 
village of Lexington; and the fact that it has 
also discovered that any opposition to the Home 
| Government was ever entertained in any hole or 
corner outside of Boston, is so far demonstrative 
of the truth, so often heard, now-a-days, that 
Boston is gradually passing into the hands of 
those whom, until recently, she knew not, that 
we are not without hope that our children may 
be permitted to hear, on Beacon-hill, what we 
| have not, notwithstanding its truthfulness, that 
Massachusetts was not a leader, but an underling, 
in the cause of the Colonies against the Govern- 
ment; that she was a timid follower, instead of 
|a gallant leader, in the cause of Revolution ; 
| that her blood was shed, at Boston, at Lexington, 
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and at Bunker’s-hill, through no well-determin- 
ed agency of her own; and that her post-Revo- 
lutionary pilferings from the well-earned trophies 
of her sisters entitle her to take position rather 
among the camp-followers, then as one of the 
leading belligerents, in the contest. To how! 
much credit Massachusetts is really entitled on 
the claim of having yielded the first blood which 
was shed in the cause of the Colonies, during the 
American Revolution, whether at Lexington or in 
King-street, in April, 1775, or in March, 1770, 
let the following well-supported facts bear wit- 
ness ; and let them bear winess, also, to what por- 
tion Massachusetts is entitled, of the promised re- | 
compense of those who improperly removeth | 
their neighbors’ landmarks, 
From an early day, the great body of the Colo- 
nists, in New York, had manifested considerable | 
uneasiness concerning the maintainance, among | 
them and at theirexpense, during a time of Peace, 
of a standing military force ; and the Assembly of 
that Colony had steadily claimed the right to | 
judge, for itself, of the necessity for establishing | 
and providing for such a force*—it had even refus- 
ed, with great stubbornness, to supply any storesto 
the Royal Army whom it had not ordered into 
the Colony and whom it could not control, not- | 
withstanding the Country was then engaged in | 
an Expedition against Canada, especially for the 
establishment of security for the frontiers of New 
York.+ It was reasonable, therefore, that the 
officers and soldiers of the Royal Army, who 
were stationed in that Colony, should consider the | 
greater number of those among whom they were | 
thus quartered, as their natural enemies ; that | 
there should not be wanting, between them, | 
frequent differences and outbursts of passion ; | 
and that aggressive acts, by way of retaliation | 
for fancied or intended insults, should sometimes | 
be indulged in by either party, tending, at once, 
to annoy those against whom they were especial- 
ly directed and to disturb the public Peace, if, 
indeed, they did not serve, also, gradually, but 
surely, to sap the foundations of the Monarchy | 
within the Colony, and to promote Revolution. | 
This spirit of deep-seated antagonism among 
the Colonists had intensified the opposition which, | 
in the Summer of 1766, was raised by the Assem- | 
bly of New York, against the provisions of the 
Mutiny Act, which, in the Spring of 1765, had | 
been re-enacted, in an amended form, by the Par- 
liament ;{ and it had, undoubtedly, also added 


* Vide Dawson's Sons of Liberty in New York, 44, 45, 
and the authorities quoted and referred to, therein. | 

t Governor Clinton’s Warrant to the Commissioners of | 
the Colony, September 29, 1746; Commissioners’ Report 
thereon to the Assembly, November 8, 1746; Journal of 
the Assembly,Morning Session, November 8, 1746; Governor | 
Clinton’s Despatches, June 22, 1747, November 15, 1748, Au- | 
gust 7, 1749, October 4, 1752, etc. 

t+ This Mutiny Act has generally been supposed to have 
been a special measure of opposition to the Colomsts, by 


| sisted by the Colonists. 
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point to the taunts, and jeers, and ridicule, which 
were hurled on the soldiers by the populace, 
when, by the adverse action of the Assembly, the 
latter were deprived of the Fuel and Lights, the 
Bedding and Cooking-utensils, the Salt and Vine- 
gar, and the Small-beer or Cider, which should 
have been provided for their use, under the pro- 
visions of the Act which had been thus resolutely 
disregarded and nullified.* Indeed, the ill-feel- 
ing of the Colonists against the soldiery was man- 
ifested on every conceivable occasion and in 
every conceivable manner ; and whenever, as in 
the case of the Stamp Act riots, in 1765, the pop- 
ulace rose in its might, to oppose the aggressions 
of the Government on the individual or collective 


| rights of the Colonists, the Royal Army was im- 


mediately assumed to represent those whose 
measures were thus resisted, and as promptly 
doomed to endure the worst insults of those who 
were thus resisting them.t On the other hand, 
as we have intimated, the soldiers were not slow 
to retaliate ; and it is not improbable that the 
peculiar circumstances attending their situation 
caused their officers to wink at their ill-advised 
conduct, if not to prompt some of their most of- 


the Ministry then in power, as a vindication of the princi- 
ples, in the Stamp Act, which had been so successfully re- 
All this, however,*is erroneous. 
The Act itself was a measure of long standing, renewed 
from time to time, and with provisions which extended 
over all the dominions of the King, European and Anteri- 
can; and even the most offensive of the provisions of the 
Act which was then in force—those relating to the supply of 
the Garrisons in America—were enacted in the ng of 
1765, long before the Stamp Act was forcibly resisted, or se- 
riously controverted, even in the most disaffected of the 
American Colonies. 

Without reference to any others, the reader will find in 
the “ Act for punishing Mutiny and Desertion and for the 
‘** better payment of the Army and their Quarters”--23George 

I,—and in those, with very similar titles, passed in the 
beginning of the inowee 3S n—5 George III, Chapter 
VIL; 5 George III, Chapter XXXII, fur instance—the prin- 
cipal features of the Act complained of, which is known in 
the Statute-books as “6 Geo. III. Cap. XVIII,” will be 
found provided for. 

*The provisions of this Act, of which complaint was es- 
pecially made, were in these words: 

“ And, whereas, there are several Barracks, in several 
places in His Majesty’s said dominions in America, or 
“some of them, provided by the Colonies for lodging of 
‘* soldiers, in lieu of quarters, for the ease and conveniency, 
“as well of the inhabitants in such Colonies as of the sol- 
‘‘diers so put out and placed in such barracks, or in hired or 
“qninhabited houses, out-houses, barns, and other build- 
“ings, they shall be, from time to time, furnished and sup- 
‘plied there, by the persons to be authorized and appointed 
“for that purpose, by the Governor and Council of each res- 
“nective Province, or upon neglect or refusal of such Gov- 
“ernor and Council, in any Province, then by two Justices 
* of the Peace residing in or near such places, with candles, 


| *‘fire-wood, vinegar, salt, bedding, and utensils for cooking 
| **their victuals, and small-beer, or cider, not exceeding five 


“ pints, or half a pint of rum, mixed with a quart of water, 
“to each man, without paying therefor.” 

+t Instances of this feeling among the inhabitants were 
seen in the insult which was offered to the Garrison of Fort 
George, when the armed populace boldly knocked at the 
Gate of that work, and demanded the surrender to its lead- 
ers, of the boxes of Stamps which had been placed therein, 
for safe-keeping ; and the destruction of Major James's res- 
idence, for words rashly —, affords a similar instance 
of the feeling referred to in the text. 
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fensive aggressions on the private rights of the | 


inhabitants—the latter were not exempt therefore, 
from the suspicion of the Colonists, as we shall 
presently show, of being the personal, but disguis- 
ed, leaders of the soldiers in some of the most 
lawless of the insults which were thrown by the 
Garrison on the inhabitants of the City. 

As we have intimated, the Assembly of the 
Colony boldly disregarded the requirements of 
the Mutiny Act, so called. In December, 1765, 
it resolutely refused to vote a shilling for the 
provision of the Garrisons, within the Colony, 
with the Fuel and Lights,Bedding and Cooking- 
utensils, Salt and Vinegar, Cider or Beer, which 
that Act directed to be provided by the local 
authorities ;* and in June,1766, while it conceded 
some portion of the demand, it as promptly dis- 
regarded other portions of the same Act, and 
refused to supply such articles for the use of 
the Garrison as were not supplied by the 
local authorities, in like cases, to the Garrisons in 
Europe.t In both these instances, by its stub- 


* Journal of the Assembly December 8, 5, and 18, 1765. 

See, also, the Governor’s Despatch to the Home Govern- 
ment, dated ‘“‘ Forr Gzorer, New York, June 20, 1766,” in 
which he said,—‘ it will appear on the miuutes of the As- 
“sembly that I made the same demand during their last Ses- 
“sion, without being able to obtain the smallest sum for 
“* that purpose.” 

t The news of the Repeal of the Stamp Act were receiv- 
ed in New York, on the twentieth of May, 1766 ; and, on the 
following day, it was welcomed by “‘a great Number” of the 
people “assembled in the Fields, (now the Park,) where, at 

*1 o’Clock, a Royal Salute of 21 Cannon were fired; 
“a numefuns Body dined together at Mr. Howard’s,” (at 
the present Norti-west corner of Broadway and Chambers- 
street) “‘and at every loyal Toast 7 Cannon were fired. 
“*At Night there were 2 great Bonfires in the Fields, and 
“the whole City was more generally and beautifully illumi- 
. ~ae than evet was known before upon any other Occa- 
“ sion.” 


“of People in the whole City, Neighbours ran to congratu- 
“late each other, and all the Bells in Town were set to ring- 
“ing, which continued till late at Night, and began again 
“early next Morning (Yesterday) continuing till 9 o’Clock.” 
Houtr’s New-York Gazette: or, the Weekly Post-boy, No. 
1220, New York, Thursday, May 22, 1766. 

On the fourth of June, following,—two weeks after the 
preceding—the King’s birth-day was celebrated with equal 
enthusiasm ; and a flag-staff was erected on the Fields, near 
where the City-hall now stands, and dedicated to ‘‘ Tnx 
* Kine, Prrt, anp Lrserty.”—Howt’s New-York Gazette : 
No. 1222, New York, Thursday, June 5, 1766 ; Dunlap’s His- 
tory of New York, i, 483 ; Leake’s Life of John Lamb, 28 ; 
Bancroft’s History of United States, vi, 14, 15. 

Taking advantage of this enthusiasm, on the thirteenth of 
the same month of June, the Governor communicated to the 
General Assembly of the Colony. 7 Message, the provi- 
sions of this obnoxious Act, and demanded the supplies 
which it —, for two Regiments of Foot which were 
then on their way from Euro Just how well that de- 
mand was received, and just how much the City of New 
York cared for the coming soldiers, will be seen in the fol- 
lowing extract from Governor Moore's Despatch to the 
Home Government, nine daysafter: * * * ‘From the 
“General Satisfaction which was expressed here by all 
“ Ranks and 8 of People,I had all the Reason to expect 
“that the earliest opportunity would have been taken to 
“ shew their Gratitude for such signal favors received. You 
s aa then easily judge, Sir, how much I was surprized to 
“find myself disappointed in my expectations, for upon 
“Genl Gage’s application to me for Bedding Utensils 
“* &e agreeable to the Act of Parliament for his Majesty’s 


“A sudden Joy was pouetionty diffused thro’ all Ranks 
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bornness, the Assembly completely overawed 
both the General commanding the Forces and 


“Troops then under orders of march for this city, the con~ 
“sideration of the Message I sent was postponed till after 
“the arrival of the Troops by which they were put to very 
‘*oreat Inconveniences and afterwards such resolutions 
“ were entered into that appeared to me as evasive as they 
“were unexpected. After informing the General with what 
“had passed, I sent a second Message, which was ordered 
‘¢in such a manner as to require a categorical answer which 
“laid them under some difficulties for alltho’ it appeared 
“plainly that they did not choose to shew that obedience 
“which was due to an Act of Parliament it was as evident 
‘that they were too apprehensive of all the ill consequences 
“ which would attend their refusing to comply with it. They 
‘* have now ordered a Bill tobe brought in for providing Bar- 
“racks, Fire Wood, Candles, bedding and utensils for the 
**Kitchen as demanded, but the Articles of Salt, Vinegar, 
“« Cyder or Beer are not to be included in the Bill, being fur- 
“nished with this Pretence to leave them out that they are 
**not provided in Europe for his Maty’s Troops which are 
“in Barracks.” * * * —Governor Moorr's Despatch to the 
Home Government, * Fort Groner, N Yor«, June 20, 1766.” 
We have been permitted to copy, and now re-print for the 
first time, the proceedings of the General Assembly, on this 
subject, from the only known copy of the Journal of that 
Session of the General Assembly. For this privilege we are 
indebted to our friend, Grorez Henry Moors, LL.D., the 
well-known Librarian of the New-York Historical Society. 


“ Die Jovis, 9 ho. A. M. the 


“19th June, 1766. 

“The House (according to order) resolved itself into a 
‘* Committee of the whole House upon his Excellency’s Mes- 
“ sage of the 13th instant, recommending the making pro- 
‘vision for Quarters, Bedding, Utensils, &c. for a number 
“of troops mentioned in a return accompanying the said 
** Message: After some time spent in considering the same, 
“ Mr. Speaker resumed the Chair, and Mr. Philip Livingston 
“reported the Resolutions of the Committee; which he 
“read in his place, and afterwards delivered in at the Ta- 
“ ble, where the same were again read, and are as follows, 
* viz, 

* Resolved 
‘‘ That it is the opinion of this Commit- 
* tee, That the General Assembly of this Colony have always 
‘* been ready and willing to comply with every requisition 
« made to them by Order, and for the service of his Majes- 
“ty; nor can they recollect onesingle instance wherein they 
* have withheld the aid requested. 
“Resolved * 
“ That it is the opinion of this Commit- 
* tee, That the requisition made by the above mentioned 
“ Message, is of such a nature and tendency, that should it 
* be granted, the expense might, and probably would, very 
** soon exceed the ability of this Colony to pay ; as the num- 
* ber of troops that may from time to time require the like 
“ provision, are to this Committee entirely unknown, and 
“ the Articles required for the greatest part, as this Commit- 
* tee is informed, unprecedented, 
“ Resolved 
‘‘ That it is the opinion of this Commit- 
* tee, That the requisition now made will amount at least to 
“three pence per day, for each private man, exclusive of 
“ Beds and Bedding. 
* Resolved 
“ That it is the opinion of this Commit- 
“tee, That the House upon a preeee requisition from the 
“ crown for that purpose, should be at the expense of fur- 
* nishing Barracks, edding, Utensils for dressing Victuals 
“and Firewood and Candlss, for a proportionable part of 
“the Troops, with the rest of the Colonies; which the Com- 
“ mittee conceives is as much as reasonably can be requested. 
“ Resolved 
“ That it is the opinion of this Commit- 
“tee, That his Majesty's service cannot in the least suffer 
‘* by the non-compliance of the House with this requisition, 
* because the troops have hitherto subsisted very well with- 
“ out any such provision; and if that was not the case, a 
“sum of money to the amount of three thousand nine hun- 
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the Royal Governor of the Colony, and com- 
pelled both these servants of the King to acqui- 
esce in the local nullification of the Act of Par- 
liament ;* but it also incurred the earnest dis- 


“ dred and ninety pounds, is now remaining in the Treasury 
“of this Colony, subject to the Order of the Commander in 
“ Chief of His Majesty’s troops in North-America, which he 
‘may apply for the service of his Majesty’s forces as he 
“ thinks proper. 

‘And the said Resolutions having been read a second 


“‘ time; 
“ Resolved 

“That the House do agree with the Committee in the 
“ foregoing Resolutions, 

“ Ordered 
“That Mr. Thomas, and Col. Living- 
** ston, wait upon his Excellency with the foregoing Resolu- 
** tions.’ 

On the twentieth of June, [1766,] after this indirect refu- 
salto obey the Laws, the Governor communicated to the 
General Assembly a letter from General Gage, inquiring if 
it was the intention of that body, in the last of the Resolu- 
tions just quoted, to appropriate the amount necessary to 
carry out the provisions of the Mutiny Act, from the balance 
of a former appropriation remaining unexpended ; and to 
this specific inquiry, three days later, [June 23, 1766.) 
the House thus responded: 


“ Die Luna, 3 ho. A.M. the 23d June, 1766 
Es * ok a tk 


“‘The House (according to order) resolved itself into a 
“Committee of the whole House, upon His Excellency’s 
“Message of the 20th instant, relating to the quartering of 
‘*His Majesty’s forces in this Colony: After some time 
“spent therein, Mr. Speaker resumed the Chair, and Mr. 
“Philip Livingston reported the resolutions of the Commit- 
**tee, which he read in his place, and afterwards delivered 
“in at the Table, where the same were again read, and 
“agreed to by the House, and are as follows, viz: 

* Resolved 

‘That it is the opinion of this Committee, 
“That it is impossible for the General Assembly, in justice 
“to their constituents, to raise or —— any fund for 
“farnishing His Majesty’s forces in the manner required by 
“His Excellency, for the reasons given in the Resolutions of 
“the House of the 19th instant: But as the General As- 
‘*sembly have been always ready to promote his Majesty’s 
“service, as far as they were able, consistent with their 
* duty to, and a due regard for, the interest of their constit- 
‘‘nents; the Committee are of opinion, That provision 
** should be made for furnishing the Barracks in the Cities 
“of New York and Albany, with Beds and Bedding, Fire- 


“wood, Candles, and Utensils for dressing of Victuala, | 


“fortwo Battalions not exceeding five hundred men each, 
“and one Company of Artillery for one year. 
* Resolved, 
“That the expenses to accrue by virtué of 
“the foregoing Resolutions, be made payable out of the 
**money now remaining in the Treasury, by virtue of an 
* Act 


“*mander-in-chief of all His Majesty's forces in North- 


** America, the sum of four thousand, seven hundred and | 


‘ninety pounds for his Majesty’s service, to be repaid 
***when His Majesty shall think proper.’ 
* Ordered 
“That a Bill he brought in pursuant to the 


“*said Resolutions, and that Mr. Philip Livingston and Mr. | 


*Douw, prepare and bring in the same.” 

* This is seen in the Despatches of Sir Henry Moore, the 
Royal Governor of the Colony, especially in that, already re- 
ferred to. (Page 4, Note t, ante)—In that letter, after describ- 
ing the provisions of the Assembly’s Bill, from which Salt, 
Vinegar, and Cider were excluded, the Governor remarked: 
“«* * * as the General is satisfied that nothing more can be 
‘obtained at this time I hope that I shall be thought to act 
“for His Majestys Service in passing the Bill in its present 
* State, for the difficultics which would arise in the other 
“* Colonies upon a like application from their Governors 








assed the 20th of March, 1762, entitled ‘An Act di- | 
“**recting the Treasurer of this Colony, to pay the Com- | 
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pleasure of the Royal authorities, both those in 
America and those in Europe,* and aroused, both 
for themselves and for those whom they repre- 
sented, the liveliest animosity of the soldiery, 
who were so deeply interested in the question at 
issue. 

For the purposes of this inquiry, we need not 
notice the unfriendliness, on either side, beyond 
the outburst of indignation among the soldiers 
which followed the action of the Assembly con- 
cerning the Cider and Beer for the Garrisons, and 
the counterirritation of the populace. The latter 
was sharpened, if possible, by what seemed to be 
a wavering spirit in the Assembly, concerning 
the demands of the Governor, under the Mutiny 
Act; and it was peculiarly offensive both to the 
Garrison and the local Government ;+ while a por- 


“may by this Step be obviated, as Iam persuaded from 
“what I have seen that the example of this Province in 
“making the Provision required will have a greater influ- 
“ence on the Proceedings of the others than any other mo- 
“tion what so ever and it will appear on the minutes of the 
“* Assembly that I made the same demand during their last 
“Session, without being able to obtain the smallest sum for 
“that purpose” * * *—Governor Moore’s Despatch, “ Forr 
“ N York, June 20, 1766.” 

*The ill-feeling of the Royal Government in the Colony 
is seen in Sir Henry Moore’s Despatch of the twentieth of 
June, already referred to, (Page 4, Note t, ante.) and in 
that which followed, on the twenty-third of August. The 
former of these was fully responded to by the Earl of Shel- 
burne, in his Despatch to Governor Moore, dated the ninth 
of August, following, in the following terms: “I have His 
“Majestys Commands to acquaint you of the satisfaction 
‘the feels in the happiness of His subjects arising from the 
‘*tender care and consideration cf the Parliament but I am 
‘ordered to signify to you at the same time that as it is the 
“ indispensable duty of his subjects in America to obey the 
“acts of the Legislature of Great Britain, The King both 
‘expects & requiresa due and cheerfull obedience to the 
“* same and it cannot be doubted that His Matys Province of 
‘* New York after the Lenity of Great Britain so recently 
“extended to America will not fail duly to carry into execu- 
“tion the Act of Parliament past last Session for quartering 
‘“‘his Majestys Troops in the full extent and meaning of the 
“Act without referring to the usage of the other parts of 
“Tis Majestys Dominions where the Legislature has 
‘*thought fit to prescribe different Regulations, and which 
“cannot be altered any more than in No. America except 
**upon a respectful and well grounded Representation of 


| “the Hardship or inconvenience, These considerations I am 


*‘convinced must of themselves have so much weight with 
“ the Assembly of New York not only in the present conjunc- 
“ture, when it is natural to suppose the minds of men re~ 
“tain sensible impressions of what has lately passed, but 
‘“¢ upon other occasions which may call fora ready obedience, 
“ that I can not think it necessary for me to enlarge further 
“upon their importance I must only Sir in general add that 
“Thope and beleive that a very little time, together with 
‘that temperate Administration of Government which 
*vour regard to the People under it must make you natural- 
cy incline to, and that firmness which your duty to the 
‘¢ King equally requires will allay whatever remains of those 
«Heats which have so unhappily for America prevailed and 
‘‘which tf continued must prove of the most fatal conse- 


| quence to whatever Province they are suffered in I am 
| “therefore persnaded that the Assembly willlose no occa- 


“sion that offers of convincing his Majesty that the People 
‘of New York will yield tono other part of his Subjects in 
“duty, Loyalty, & obedience to such Laws as the King and 
“Parliament have thought proper to enact for their benetit 
« & Protection.” —Zari Suz tuurnz to Governor Sir Henry 
“Moors, August 9, 1766. 

t The temper of both the Garrison and the local Gov- 
ernment is indicated in the temper of_those who spake for 
them ; and in his Despatch to the Duke of Richmond, 
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! 
tion of the Twenty-eighth Regiment of Foot, then | 
forming a portion of the Garrison, displayed its | 
feeling on the subject, on the tenth of August, | 
1766, by cutting down the Liberty-pole,which,on | 
the King’s birth-day, in the preceding June, the 
inhabitants had erected on the Common, near 
where the City-hall now stands, in honor of 
“THe Krxe, Prrt, AND LIBERTY,” and to com- 
memorate the triumph of the Colonists in the 
repeal of the Stamp Act;* and by attacking 


dated the twenty-third of August, 1766, Governor Sir Hen- 
ry Moore's temper cannot be misunderstood. Referring to 
his Despatches of the thirtieth of April and the twelfih of 
July preceding, he continued, “It was my opinion ai that 
“time from the Notions which the Common People here had | 
** adopted that the Spirit of Licenciousness which had eo long | 
** prevailed would hardly be subdued without some further 
** attempts on their side to regain their former Power. I 
“*have not been deceived in my expectations and since the | 
“arrival of the 28 and 46th Regiments in this Town (where 


“their presence was much wanted) no means has been left | 


‘untried by the Populace to make their situation uneasy to 
“them and to excite them to committ some action, for 
“which pubiic censure might be drawn on them. 
“ter sort of People see this with concern but have it not in 
** their Power to prevent it and are afraid of exposing them- 
“selves to the resentment of the Mob in attempting it. 
**The Magistrates on the other hand have lost too much of 
“their authority in the late disorders to reassume it with 


oe sufficient vigor so that the Peace of the city seems to de- | 
** pend cheifly upon the Prudence and good Conduct of the | 


* officers. To effect this General Gage has given the strictest 


“orders relative to the Troops, & declared to the Mayor, | 
** Recorder & Aldermen in my presence that he would never | 
**screen any soldiers who should be concernad in any Riot, | 
“but deliver them up tobe punished by the Civil Power, | 


“and hoped the Magistrates would endeavonr on their part 
“to prevent any further Insults being offered either to 


**the Officers or Soldiers. I took this opportunity of ex- | 


& poe! to the Mayor and the Rest of his brethren what 
‘*T expected of them, for the preservation of the Peace of 
*<the city, and have received the strongest assurances from 
“them of their readiness in following such measures as 
** were then recommended for so desirable a purpose. J hope 
“it will not be supposed from what I have the Honor 


**of mentioning to your Grace that any particular ohjection | 


**is raised to either of the Regiments now in this Town or 
“that they have given any reason for the Inhabitants to be 
“dissatisfied with their behavior. The great objection | 
* here is that of having any Troops at all for while they con- | 
** tinue in this Town, those licencious Assemblies of the Peo- | 
“ple (who call themselves the Sons of Liberty and were | 
“‘frequently committg the greatest irregularities) must be 
“suppressd and the hands of the magistrates so far 
* strengthened that the Laws of the Country must again 
“take Place; nor is it to be wondered at that a Mob, which 
* once had so much sway in a Town as to strike terror into } 
“the greatest part of the inhabitants should with regret see | 
“a period put to the power they had usurped and abused, 
“ andorder and regularity again introduced which had been 
* 80 long _suspended.”—Governor Sir Hznry Moore to the 
Dux or Rronmonp, “ Fort Groner N York 22d Aug. 1766.” 
* “On Sunday Night last, the Mast or Flag Staff, erect- 
“ed on the Common, at the Time of public Rejoicing on 
* his Majesty’s Birth Da , for the Repeal of the Stamp-Act, | 
“left standing inscribed with the Names of his Majesty, 
“Mr. Pitt, and Liberty, as a Monument of that happy | 
** Event,and Gratitude to those by whom it was accom- | 
* plished, was cut down, by some of the Soldiers, belonging 
**to the 28th Regiment, quartered in the Barracks; and as | 
**it appeared by several Depositions, to have been done by | 
“* Way of Insult to the Town, it gave great Uneasiness, and 
** next Day occasion’d two Frays between the Town People 
and the Soldiers, a small Number of each, in which two or 
** three were wounde1, and several hurt, by the Soldiers. It 
“appears by many Affidavits, that the Soldiers were intire- 
**ly the Aggressors: And the People arein general very 
“uneasy that such a Number of arm’d Men, without any 


The bet- | 


| **best of his Knowledge true. 





“visible Occasion for them, are station’d among us, and 
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and dispersing a body of the inhabitants, 
which, on the following day, had assembled on 
the Common for the purpose of restoring the 
emblem of their political faith which, on the 
preceding day,had been destroyed by the Gar- 
rison,* 


‘**suffer'd to patrol the Streets,as in a Military or con- 
“ quer’d Town.”—Hot's Vew- York Gazette; or, the Weekly 
Post-boy, No. 1232, New York, Thursday, August 14, 1766, 
* The following extract from a Card, signed by Theophilus 
Hardenbrook and Peter Vandervoort informs of this sub- 
ject:—‘* Whereas in Consequence of the Fray that happen’d 
“on Monday the 11th Inst, between some of the People of 
*“*this Town, and a Party of the Soldiers of the 28th Regi- 


| ‘ment, the Mayor and Aldermen of this City, publicly de- 


“sired, that all Persons who were able to give any material 
“Evidence concerning that Matter,would appear before them 
“at 9 o’Clock the next Day, at the City-Hall: And whereas 


| ** we were present when the said Fray began and all the Time 
| “it lasted, we attended the said Magistrates according to 


“their Appointment, and gave Evidence to the Matters con- 
** tained in the two Despositions next following, viz. 

“*¢ Yew York, ss. Theophilus Hardenbrook, of the said 
**City, House-Carpenter, of full Age, being duly sworn, 
‘**¢deposeth and saith, That Yesterday Afternoon, about 
**3 o’Clock, being in the Common with sundry others, 
“*in order to erect a Post that had been taken down 
“<the Night before; that during their being there, some 
‘¢¢ Person appeared in the Crowd in the Dress of a Drum- 
**mer; that upon his coming up to them, several Words 
‘*pussed; that the first, Expression he understood from 
**éthe said Drummer was, Do you resent it, or Words to that 
“ <¢Pffect; that one, Berrien, replied, J do resent it; that, 
‘thereupon, the said Drummer drew his Weapon when 
**¢some Persons who stood by, took hold of him and shoved 
*¢him from the Crowd, some of which said, Carry him to 
“<the Mayor, and others said, Let him go; that accordingly 
‘they let him go; that, soon after a Number of Soldiers, 
“ ‘appeared turning the Corner of John Harris’s, which he, 
‘* ‘the Deponent, thought came from the Barracks ; that up- 
**on them coming up to the Crowd, of which he the Depo- 
*<¢nent was one, the said Soldiers being above 50 in Num- 
“ber, with their Bayonets in their Hands, some drawn, and 


| others drew them as they came up; that as soon as they 


**¢eame up to the Deponent and others, they, the Soldiers, 
*** fell foul of them by cutting and slashing every one that 
‘**fell in their Way;:* that the Deponent and those with him 
«were obliged to retire for Safety; that the said Soldiers 
*¢*pursned them as far as Chapel-street_ [now Beekman- 
‘¢ street) that several Persons were cut and wounded by the 
*¢said Soldiers, particularly Captain Sears, and John Ber- 
***rien, and further saith not. 
“<¢THroratLus HaRpENBROOK. 
“Sworn August 12th, 1766. 
*“* before me 
“<*Joun Cruaenr. 


“* Cityof New York, ss. Peter Vandervoort, of the said 
“* City, being duly sworn, deposeth and saith, That the 
‘several Matters of Fact, set forth in the foregoing Depo- 
‘¢¢ sition of Theophilus Hardenbrook, are, according to the 


P ¢Prerer VANDERVOORT. 
‘«* Sworn the Day and Year aforesaid, 
“*Joun Cruger.’” 


(Hout’s New-York Gazette; or, the Weekly Post-boy, 
No. 1233, Thursday, August 21, 1766.) 

While this investigation was being carried on before the 
Mayor, Major Arthur Brown “came into Court, and oursaid 
“ Depositions. being by the Mayor handed to him, after 
“looking at them fora while, he ina disdainful manner 
“threw them on the Table, and spoke the Words following, 
‘viz I will prove every Word of it to be false:” whereupon 
other affidavits were put in, to sustain those of Messrs. 
Hardenbrook and Vandervoort, by Captain Isaac Sears, 


*It may not be amiss for those who insist that Battles 
may be fought when only one party is engaged in the fight, 
as at Lexington and Westminster, to stick a pin in this 
record, while they search for the earliest instance of blood- 
shed in such an encounter, 
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_ Thus o¥erpowered by the obnoxious soldiery, 
while they were engaged in restoring this witness 
of American and Royal animosity, it may well 
be supposed that the Colonists would speedily 


rally for the establishment of what they con- | 


ceived to be their invaded rights; and that the 
Garrison would be obliged, both by their offi- 


cers, by the local authorities, and by the more | 


influential of the inhabitants, to offer no resist- 
ance to the popular will concerning so unimpor- 
tant a matter as the erection and preservation of 
this Liberty-pole; and so it proved, since the 
inhabitants, soon after, assembled on the same 
Common, and, without molestation from any 
one, raised another pole in the place of that 
which had been thus cut down by the soldiers.* 

On Tuesday evening, the twenty-third of Sep- 
tember, 


excitement.t Such an indication of silent, but 
resolute, determination was so remarkable, how- 
ever, that, besides the General-in-chief's formal 
announcement, a few days previous, that the Gar- 
rison, for all such offences, should be made ac- 
countable to the local civil authorities, measures 
were adopted to punish those, in civil life, who 
were supposed to promote the disorders. } 
Notwithstanding these precautions, although 


the offences were less open and undisguised, the | 


soldiers were constantly returning, blow for blow, 
the insults which they received from the inhabi- 
tants ; and they did not hesitate, also, to increase 
the volume of their unpopularity, by other and 
more frequent outrages than mere personal insults, 


on those whom they personally encountered. § 


John Berrien, Jr., Cornelius Berrien, Philip Will, Ephraim 
Brasher, Joseph Dwight, John McGinnis, and Alexander 


McGinnis. 


the place of that which was cut down, as stated in the text, 
is evident from the fact that other Poles, on the same spot, 
were successively cut down, after this date, as will be seen 


hereafter; and it is reasonably inferred that no obstruction | 


was placed in the way of the construction of the first of 
these, since there is no mention, in the newspapers of that 
day, of any such disturbance, on the erection of that par- 
ticular Pole. 

t ‘The Mast or Flag Staff on the Common, which was late- 
“ly cut down, and occssion’d a good deal of Disturbance in 
“this City, wason Tuesday Night cut down again, and Yes- 
“terday another was, by the Inhabitants erected in its Place. 

“The Authors of this Insult are not yet certainly known, 
“but some particular Persons are Suepected.”—Hourt's 
New-York Gazette; or, the Weekly Post-boy, No. 1238, New 
York, Thursday, September 2%, 1766, 

See, also, Draprr’s Massachusetis Gazette, October 2, 
1766 : The Boston Evening-Post, October 6, 1766; Leaxr’s 
Lifeof Lamb, 33; 

t General Gage’s announcement is set forth in Governor 
Moore’s Despatch to the Home Government, dated the 
twenty-third of August, 1766; and the punishment of the 
Tavern-keepers who supplied the Soldiers with liquor is 
referred to in Hout’s New-York Journal, or, the General 
Advertiser, of November 18, 1766. * 

§ As two or three of many instances of the insolence of 
the Soldiers, we append the soeanng? 

“On Tuesday Night between 10 and 12 o’Clock, a Number 


following, the Liberty-pole was cut down | 
a second time; and, on the following day, it was | 
replaced by the inhabitants, apparently without 


The discussion appears to have gone no further. | 
*The fact that another Liberty-pole was thus raised in | 
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In the meantime, as we have said, the General 
Assembly had wavered in its opposition to the 
| provisions of the Mutiny Act, since its action 
| on the nineteenth of June ; and a compliance with 
the letter of its terms, as far as they applied to the 
Fuel and Lights, the Bedding and Cooking-uten- 
sils, was yielded, when that body could no longer 
avoid a choice between open nullification of the 
Actand direct obedience.* As might have been 
expected, the popular leaders, sustained by their 
associates in opposition, had boldly assailed those 
members of the Assembly who had thus yielded to 
the demands of the Government ; and, at the same 
| time, the Home Government was far from satisfied 
with the.action of the Assembly, as well as with 
the temper with which it was evidently actuated ; 
and the Ministry was not slow in communicating 
to the Governor,t nor the latter to the Assembly, { 
‘*His Majesty's Commands” on that important 
question. 

Thus placed between two fires, the Assembly 

| seems to have disregarded the extreme demands 
of hboththe Sons of Liberty and the Government ; 
andl it proceeded calmly to consider the subject in 
all its aspects-—meeting after meeting, inCommit- 
tee of the Whole, were thus occupied, without 


“of Soldiers with Bayonets, went to several Houses in the 

“Fields, where they were very noisy and abusive, to the 

“great Disturbance and Terror of the Inhabitants. This 

“was occasion’d, it is said, by ill Treatment, which some of 

“the Soldiers had received the Night before, at some of 

| **those infamous Houses, which to the great scandal of our 
“wholsome Laws, are suffered to exist as so many Recep- 
“tacles for loose and disorderly People.”—Ho.t’s Vew- 
York Journal, or, the General Advertiser, No. 1242, New- 
York, Thursday, October 23, 1766. 

‘*On Tuesday the 3d [4¢#] Instant, about Eleven o’Clock 
“‘at Night, a Number of Soldiers, sald to belong to the 46th 
‘*Regiment, entered into the House of Casper Hart, a Cart- 
“man of this City: a very honest inoffensive Man, and 
‘without the least Provocation, on the poor Man’s Side, 
“cut and wounded him in a terrible Manner, and dragged 
“him into the Street, so that it isnext toa Miracle he was 
“not murder’d; not contented with using him in this Man- 
“ner, they went to his Stable, and there hamstrung his 
“Horse, the only Means he had for his Subsistance; on 
‘which the Guard wassent for, they immediately came and 
“made search for the Person accused, and on entering a 
* House suspected of harbouring Soldiers, there found the 
“Soldier, whose Clothes were stain’d with the Blood from 
‘the Wounds of the Poor Man, he was immediately confin- 
“ed, and from the Endeavours of the Officers of the Army 
**to assist the Magistrates, it is not doubted that he will re- 
“ceive condign Punishment.”—Ho 11's Vew- York Journal, 
or, the General Advertiser, No. 1244, New York, Thursday, 
November 6, 1766. 

On the fifteenth of November, ‘‘a Number of Soldiers ”’ 
end “a Party of Sailors and others,” on the Common, “ had 
“some Words, and at length came to blows, in which one 
“of the former, a Taylor, received several dangerous 
** Wounds, which makes his Life uncertain ”—Supplement 
Extraordinary. to the Thursdaws New-York Journal, or 
General Advertiser, No. 1246, Thursday, November 20, 1766, 

* Minuies of the Assembly, June 23, 1766—vide Page 5, 
Column 1, ante. 

+ The letter of the Earl of Shelburne to Governor Moore, 
dated the ninth of August, 1766, which relates to this mat- 
ter has been already quoted—Page 5, Column 2, Note *, 
ante—and to it the reader is respectfully referred. 

¢t Message of Governor Moore,—/Journal of the Assem- 
hly, November 18, 1766 ; Governor Moore's Despaich to the 

| Earlof Shelburne, “19 Dec. 1766.” 
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arriving at a definite conclusion, until shortly be- 
fore it was prorogued. 

On the twenty-fifth of November, the Governor 
sent a second Message, demanding an appropria- 
tion to reimburse monies advanced to the Army by 
the Corporation of the City of New York, to 
supply the wants which were unprovided for in 
the half-way appropriation of the nineteenth of 
the preceding June ;* but the Assembly sullenly 
referred it to the Committee of the Whole, in 
whose custody the former Message had been 
placed ;.and there it has remained, unnoticed, 
specifically, until this hour. 


At length, strengthened by what was evident- | 


ly the weight of public opinion as well as by the 
demands of its own interests, on the twelfth of 
December, the Assembly boldy resolved that it 


could not, *‘ consistent with the trust reposed in | 


‘*them by their constituents, comply with the 
“¢ Requisition made by the Message” of the eight- 
eenth of November, which had merely covered 
and urged obedience to the Earl of Shelburne and 
to ‘His Majesty’s Commands,” communicated 
therein.t Six days later { December 18, 1766] an 





Address was placed in the Governor's hands, in | 


which the spirit of that Resolution was still more 
resvlutely expressed; when the Assembly was 
immediately dissolved. 

Thus the animosity between the inhabitants 
and the soldiers was fostered, until the eighteenth 
of March, 1767, when the anniversary of the re- 
peal of the Stamp Act was celebrated with great 
spirit throughout the Colony ;§ and, there is little 
doubt, the inhabitants were unusually warm in 
their denunciation of those who, ever so remotely, 
were obnoxious to the Colonists or, ever so 
abstractly, aggressive on their supposed liberties. 

On the other hand, the Garrison was just as 
ready as the inhabitants, to prdmote a quarrel ; 
and, in the evening of that day, the third of the 
series of Liberty-poles which had been erected 
in the City of New York, was levelled by some 
antagonistic, hands. On the following day, 


[March 19, 1767,] the inhabitants restored the | 


Pole—the fourth which they had erected—and 
they rendered it more secure from the attacks of 
their enemies, by securely bracing it and by strap- 
ping it with bars of iron, to a height which 
would compel an assailant to resort to means 


* Message of the Governor—Journa! of the Assembly, 
November 25, 1766. 

t Journal of the Assembly, December 12, 1766: Governor 
Moore's Despatch tothe Eurl of Shelburne, December 19, 
1766. 

t Journa! of the Assembly, December 18, 1766; Governor 
Moore’s Despatch to the Earl of Shelburne, December 19, 
1768; The same to the Lords of Trade, December 19, 1766. 

§ Hours New-York Journal; or, the General Adver- 
tiser, No. 1263, New York, Thursday, March 19, 1767; 
Gate's JJew- York Mercury, No, 808, Now York, Monday, 
“darch 23, 167: Dontar’s History of Z/ew-York, i, 484; 
Leake’s Life of Lamb, 87; Dawson’s, History of the Park. 
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which would probably lead to his immediate dis- 
covery and summary chastisement. 

On the day when this fourth pole was erected, 
[March 19, 1767] the soldiers attempted to pros- 
trate it, but were unsuccessful; and on four 
subsequent nights and days [March 21, 22, 23, 
and 24, 1767,| the attempts were renewed— 
sometimes with the aid of gunpowder, at others 
with that of ladders and saws—in every case, 
with similar unsuccess. The rising indignation 


of the masses, however, alarmed those who were 
in authority ; and the last of these attempts on 
the Liberty-pole was frustrated by some of the 
officers of the Garrison, in person, who appear- 
ed on the Common, and ordered the offenders to 
their Quarters.* 


* The following contemporary account of this affair is 
* A few very 
‘mischievous Spirits among the Soldiery, supposed to be of 
“the lowesr Rank, quarter’d in the Barracks in this City, 
“have again for this Week past been endeavouring to raise 
“Til-will and Disturbance, between the Citizens and the 
“Soldiers. The Causes of such a malevolent Disposition 
** towards the Inhabitants is unknown, as well as the Per- 
“sons possessed of it.—It particularly shews itself on Oc- 
“casions when every true Friend to the English Nation and 
“Government, every one who wishes its Prosperity, and the 
‘preservation of its happy Constitution, would feel Dispo- 
* sitions of a quite opposite Kind,—an affec iouate regard 
‘*for a People so firmly attach’d to that Constitution which 
“is the Glory and Happiness of Enlishmen, so Loyal to his 
“ Majesty, and resolutely determin’d to defend and support, 
* at the hazard of their Lives and Fortunes, Him, and every 
“Order in the Nation, inthe full enjoyment of their just 
“Rights and Privileges.—Such Principles and Tempers, uni- 
‘*versally prevalent with the People here, which would have 
“endear’d them to every trae Evoglishman, excites it seems, 
“the Enmity of those lurking Foes to Peace and good 
“Order, to Liberty and Happiness, to the British King and 
**Government. 

** After the Entertainments on Wednesday the 18th Inst. 
“‘mention’d in our last, (in Commemoration of the Repeal 
“of the Stamp-Act, which, if it had taken place must have 
“ruin’d the whole British Empire;) the Evening having 
‘‘concluded with great good Humour and Harmony. The 
“Mast erected on the Common, inscribed to his Majesty, 
“Mr. Pitt and Liberty, on occasion of the Repeal, was in the 
“Night cut down. Next Day the Inhabitants erected 
** another, more large and substantial, secured with Iron to 
“so considerable heirht above Ground: The same Nicht 
“attempts were made both to cut it down, and to under- 
“mine and dig itdown—but without Effect. On Saturday 
“‘Night, the 2ist. there was an attempt to destroy it by Gan- 
‘powder, by boring a hole, and charging it with Powder, 
- but this also fail‘’d—Next Night Sunday—a strong Watch 
“was set by the Citizens, at an adjacent House; a small 
“Company of Soldiers in the Night appear’d with their 
“Coats tarn'’d, arm'd with Bayonets’ and Sticks, but no 
*“*Guns.—Some of the Watch went ont, ask’d who they were, 
“and their Business? But receive? no satisfactory Answer. 
“They then drew up before the Door where the watch was 
‘kept, but after a few Words, thonght proper to retire, 
**On Mondoy »bont 6 inthe Evening, a party of Soldiers 
* march’d by the Post, and as they passed by Mr. Bordin's 
“Tavern tir'd taewr Muskets,! woof which were pointed at the 
“House; next morning It was found that a Ball had been 
“fired thro’ the House, and another into one of the Tim- 
“bers —On Tnesday about 1 o’Clock in the Afternoon, the 
“same party as itis supposed, took a Ladder froma new 
«Building, which they carried to the Barracks, and were 
*¢from thence proceeding towards the post—but being seen 
* by an officer he stop’d and turn’d them back—and no'ice 
“of this Behaviour of thé Soldiers, getting to the Governor 
‘and General ond the Magistrates of the City,—we hear 
*‘ strict Orders were immediately given and effectual Meas- 
‘“nres taken to prevent Disturbance, or any the like future 
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. ‘The soldiers were not the only antagonists of 
the résolute Colonists of New York. The Gov- 
ernment, too, was evidently preparing to enforce 
obedience to the supreme Laws of the land; and 
the prospect of troubles became more apparent 
with the arrival of every Packet. The Assembly, | 
composed largely of Merchants,* viewed those | 
preparations with alarm; and when, in May, 1767, | 
it was convened for the transaction of business, 
it not only exhibited a comparitively good tem- 
per,t but it actually voted Three thousand Pounds | 
for the purposes referred toin the Mutiny Act, t not, | 
indeed, in such loyal terms as the Governor and 
the friends of the Government conceived was its 
duty, but sufficiently so to relieve the Army from 
the embarrassments with which it had been sur- 
rounded, and to supply the comforts which had | 
been previously withheld from it, by reason of | 
the resolute disobedience of the Assembly, dur- 
ing the preceding Session.§ 

The indignation of the great body of the Colo- 
nists, which followed this abandonment, by the 
Assembly, of the high ground which it had pre- 
viously occupied, was still more aroused on the 
receipt, early in October, of an Act of Parliament | 
‘- for restraining and prohibiting the Governor, 
‘*Council, and House of Representatives of the 
‘* Province of New York, untill provision shall 
‘shave been made for furnishing the King’s 
‘Troops with all the necessaries required by Law, 
‘from passing or assenting to any Act of Assem- | 





“bly, Vote or Resolution for any other Purpose.”’| 

It may: readily be conceived that such an} 
extraordinary exercise of unauthorized power as 
this, by the Parliament of Great Britain, would 
alarm and arouse, not only the Colonists in | 
New York but those in other parts of the Conti- | 
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Royal Army was thereby lowered in the public 
esteem and became, if possible, still more ob- 
noxious to the populace, because of this arbi- 
trary abrogation of the hitherto recognized 
rights of the Colonists—the express purpose of 
the Act being to enforce obedience in New 
York to the provisions of the Mutiny Act— 
the newspapers of the day, in New York and 
throughout the Continent, teemed with articles 
of great merit, which not only enabled their 
readers t> understand their rights, as men 
and Englishmen, but nerved them for their de- 
fence. 

Nor was the popular feeling, either that in 
opposition to the irresolute Assembly or that 
which resisted the arrogance of the Soldiery 
and the Parliament which sustained it, dimin- 
ished by the supplementary appropriation, by 
the Assembly, on the third of December, of Fif- 
teen hundred Pounds, to reimburse that sum paid 
to the officers of the Forty-sixth and Twenty- 
eighth Regiments ;* and, when, very soon after, 
the Commander-in-chief assumed “ a superiority 
“over all the Governors of America, on ail 
“ occasions,”+ the height of military preten- 
sions and unpopularity seemed to have been 
reached. 

A new Assembly, composed largely of new 
men,{ assembled on the twenty-eighth of Octo- 
ber, 1768; but it was little less determined in 
its opposition to the pretensions and usurpations 
of authority, by the Home Government and the 
soldiery, than the last had been ;§ and, on the 
second of January, 1769, after voting One thou- 


| sand eight hundred Pounds “ for furnishing his 


“ Majesty’s troops, quartered in this Colony, 
“‘ with necessaries,” and adopting, in Committee 


nent; and we find, therefore, that while the | of the Whole, a series of Resolutions| which were 


a“ -——— | 


“Occasion of it; since which all has been qniet, and we 
**hope this Matter, in itself trivial, and only consider’d as of 
“Importance by the Citizens, as it shew’d an intention to 
“offend and insult them,—will occasion no farther Differ- 
“erence."—Supptement Hxtraordinary to the New-York 
Journal, or General Advertiser. No. 1264, Thursday, | 
March 26. 1767. 

See, also, Gatnr's Vew-York Mercury, No. 804, Monday, 
March 80, 1767; Boston Evening Post, Saturday, April 4, 
1767; Providence Gazette and Country Journal, Saturday, 
April 4, 1767; Dunuar’s History of New-York, i, 434; 
Leaxr’s Life of Lam), 37; Dawson’s History of the Park, 

* Governor Moore’s Despatch to the Home Government, 
14 January, 1767. 

+ Governor Moore's Despatch to the Earl of Shelburne, | 
June 10, 1767. 

t Journal of the Assembly, June 2, 1767. See, also, Re- 
port of the Lords of Trade to the King, May 7, 1768, 

§ Governor Moore's Despatches to the Earl of Shelburne, | 
21 August, and October 5, 1767; Lieutenant-governor Colden 
to the same, November 23, 1767. 

{ Compare the Governor’s Despatch to the Earl of Shel- 
burne, October 5, 1767, with the Earl’s Despatch to him, 
dated July 18. 1767. See, also, the Governor’s Despatches to | 
the Earl, 5 March and 12 May, 1768; the Earl’s Despatch to | 
the Governor, July 9, 1768; Hout’s New-York Journal; or, | 
the General Advertiser, No. 1285, New York, Thursday, | 
August 20, 1767: Extraordinary Supplement to the New- | 
York Mercury, No. 827, Thursday , September 8, 1767. 
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| borough, April 


| “the Empire, be uniformly anc 


* Journal of the Assembly, December 3. 1767; Laws of 
New- York, ii, 496. 

Compare, also, the Governor’s Despatches to the Earl of 
Shelburne, 29 December, 1767, and 8 January, 1768. 

. —_ also, Report of the Lords of Trade to the King, May 
, Oo. 

+ Governor Moore’s Despatch to the Earl of Shelburne 
5°March, 1768. The same to the Earl of Hillsborough, 
August 19, 1768. . 

t Lieutenant-governor Colden to the Earl of Hills- 
25, 1768. 
ee Moore to the Earl of Hillsborough, 4 January, 

69. 

{ In order to show the temper of the Assembly, in its own 
words, we copy this series of Resolutions, in extenso; 

“As it is not only the common birthright of all his 
‘* Majesty’s subjects, but it is also essential to the preserva- 
“tion of the peace, strength, and prosperity or the British 


| Empire, that an exact equality of Constitutional Rights 


“among all his Majesty's pee pes in the several paris of 
f invariably maintained and 
“supported ; and as it would be inconsistent with the Con- 
“ stitutional Rights of His Majesty’s subjects in Great Brit- 
“ain, to tax them eitherin person or estate, without the 
“consent of their Representatives in Parliament assemb]- 
“ed. Itistherefore, | 
“Resolved, Nemine Contradicente 
‘* That it is the opinion of this Committee, that as His most 


« gracious Majesty is the Common Father of all his good sub- 
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most radically offensive in their character, it | 
was suddenly dissolved.* 

On the fourth of April, 1769, another new | 
Assembly was convened;t and, soon after, in | 
accordance with a request of the Governor, 
although very much against the inclination of 
that body,} an appropriation of Eighteen hun- 
dred Pounds, for the purposes of the Mutiny 
Act, was voted by it,§ after doing which it was 
speedily prorogued. 

On the twenty-first of November, the Assem- 
bly was again convened; || and, on the next day, 
the Licutenant-governor demanded another appro- 
priation.‘| About the same time, by an union of 


the respective friends of the De Lancey and the 
Colden parties,** a Bill was introduced for the 
emission of One hundred and twenty thousand 
Pounds of Colonial Bills of Credit ;++ while an- 
other, ordered to be introduced on the fifteenth 
of December—only after great opposition and by 
a majority of only one vote—provided for the 


* jects, dispersed throughout the various parts of the British 
“Empire; And as the Commons of Great Britain, in Parlia- 
“ment assembled, do enjoy a Constitutional Right of hum- 
“bly petitioning His Majesty, as the common Father of his | 
“ people there, for constitutional benefits and the redress of | 
“ grievances; the Representatives of this Colony, in General 
* Assembly convened, lawfully may, and ought to, exercise 
“the same Constitutional Right, when and as often as to 
“them shall seem meet. 
* Resolved, : 

«““That it is the opinion of this Committee, that this Colo- 
“ny lawfully and constitutionally has and enjoys an inter- | 
*¢nal Legislature of its own, in which the Crown, and the 
“People of this Colony, are constitutionally represented ; 
“and that the puwer and authority of the said Legislature, 
“ cannot lawfully or constitutionally be suspended, abridged, 
“ ebrogated, or annulled by any power, authority, or prerog- 
** ative whatsoever, the prerogative of the Crown ordinarily 
‘‘exercised for prorogations and dissolutions only excepted. | 

* Resolved, Nemine Contradicente, 

“That it is the opinion of this Committee, that this Honse 
**has an snhoutel Right to correspond and consult with 
‘« any of the neighboring Colonies, or with any other of His 
** Majesty’s subjects out of this Colony, or belonging to any 
“ nart of His Majesty's realm or dominions, either indivi- 
“dually or collectively, on any matter, subject, or thing 
« whatsoever, whereby they shall conceive the rights, liber- 
“ties. interests, or privileges of this House, or of its con- 
* stituents, are or may be affected. 

“ Ordered 

“That a Committee be appointed to correspond with the 
“ Agent of this Colony, at the Court of Great Britain, dur- 
*‘ing the recess of this House ; and be hereby authorised 
“to correspond and consult, during such recess, with any 
* other of His Majesty’s subjects out of this Colony, or be- 
‘longing to other parts of His Majesty’s realm or domini- 
« ons either individually or collectively, on any matter, sub- 
“ject or thing whatsoever, whereby the rights, interests, or 
* privileges of this House or its constituents, are or may be 
“affected.” —Journal of the Assembly, December 31, 1768, 

* Journal of the Assembly, January 2, 1769. 

+ Journal of the Assembly, 4th Aprii, 1769. 
Governor Moore's Despatch, dated 80 March, 1769. 

+ Address of the House to the Governor.—Journal of the 
Assembly, April 8, 1769. 

§ Journal of the Assembly, May 12, 1769. 

1 Journal of the Assembly, 2ist November, 1769. Lieu- 
tenant-governor Colden to the Earl of Hillsborongh, 4 De- 
cember, 1769. 

Message of Lieutenant-governor Colden, November 22, 
1769—Journalof the Assembly, same date. 

** Handbill signed ‘‘ A Son or Liserry.”’ 
tt Journal of the Assembly, November 29, 1769. 
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payment of Two thousand Pounds for the purpo- 


| ses of the Mutiny Act.* 


The circumstances under which these Bills were 
introduced were very well calculated to excite the 
suspicions of the popular party; and, accord- 
ingly, on the sixteenth of December—the day 
after the Order was made for introducing the last- 
named of the two—a handbill, addressed ‘‘To 
‘*the BETRAYED Inhabitants of the City and 
‘*Colony of New-York,” and signed ‘‘ A Son or 
‘* LIBERTY,” was scattered throughout the City,+ 
suggesting that the inhabitants should meet in 


| the Fields, on the succeeding Monday, to ex- 


press their views on the subject, and to ob- 
struct its passage. As the language of this 
handbill indicates very clearly the sentiments of 
the popular leaders at that time, on the subject 
now under consideration, we copy it, in extenso, 
from an original, which is preserved in the Li- 
brary of the New York Historical Society : 


‘*To the BETRAYED Inhabitants of the City and 
**Oolony of New-York. 
“ My dear Fellow Citizens and Countrymen, 
‘**In a Day when the Minions of Tyranny and 
** Despotism in the Mother Country, and the Col- 
‘‘onies, are indefatigable in laying every Snare 
‘that their malevolent and corrupt Hearts can 
‘*suggest, to enslave a free People; when this 
‘‘ unfortunate Country has been striving under 
‘*many Disadvantages for three Years past, to 
‘* preserve their Freedom ; which to an English- 
‘¢ man is as dear as his Life,—when the Merchants 
“of this City and the Capital Towns on the Con 
‘*tinent, have nobly and chearfully sacrificed their 
‘* private Interests, to the publick Good, rather 
‘¢than to promote the Designs of the Enemies of 


| ** our happy Constitution : It might justly be ex- 


** nected, that in this Day of Constitutional Light, 
‘*the Representatives of this Colony, would not 
‘*be so hardy, nor be so lost to all Sense of 
‘¢ Duty to their Constituents (especially after the 
‘**Jaudable Example of the Colonies of Massachu- 
‘*setts Bay and South-Carolina, before them) as 
‘*to betray the Trust committed to them. This 
‘*they have done, in passing the Vote to give the 
‘* Troops a Thousand Pounds, out of any Monies 
‘* that may be in the Treasury, and another Thou- 
‘**sand out of the Money that may be issued, to 
‘**be put out on Loan, which the Colony will be 
‘* obliged to make good, whether the Bill for 
**that Purpose does or does not obtain the Royal 
** Assent. And that they have betrayed the Lib- 
** erties of the People, will appear from the fol- 
‘* owing Consideration, to wit: 'That the Minis- 
‘*try are waiting to see, whether the Colonies, 


* Resolution of the Assembly, ordering the introduction 
of a Bill making such an appropriation,—/Journal of the 
Assembly, December 15. 1769. 

t Lieutenant-governor Colden’s Despatch to the Earl of 
Hillsborough, 6 January, 1770. 
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_ under their distressed Circumstances, will divide 
**on any of the grand Points, which they are | 
‘* united in, and contending for, with the Mother- 
‘* Country ; by which they may carry their Designs 
‘* against the Colonies, and keep in the Adminis- | 
‘tration. For if this should not take Place, the | 
‘* Acts must be repealed ; which will be a Reflec- | 
‘tion on their Conduct, and will bring the Re- 
‘* proach and Clamour of the Nation on them, for | 
‘the Loss of Trade to the Empire, which their | 
‘* Mal-conduct has occasioned. 

*“*Our granting Money to the Troops, is im- 
‘* plicitly acknowledging the Authority that en- 
‘acted the Revenue-Acts, and their being oblig- 
‘‘atory on us. As these Acts were enacted for | 
‘* the express Purpose of taking Money out of our 
** Pockets, without our Consent; and to provide 
** for the Defending and Support of Government 
‘‘in America; which Revenue we say by our 
‘* Grant of Money, is not sufficient for the Pur- 
‘spose aforesaid ; therefore we supply the Defi- 
** ciency. 

‘*This was the Point of View in which these 
** Acts were considered, by the Massachusetts and 
‘* South-Carolina Assemblies, and to prevent that 
‘*dangerous Construction, refuted it. On this | 
‘important Point we have differed with these | 
‘* spirited Colonies, and do implicitly approve of 





‘* all the tyrannical Conduct of the Ministry to the 
** Bostonians, and by Implication censure their | 


‘laudable and patriotic Denial. For if they did 
‘*right (which every sensible American thinks 
‘* they did) in refusing to pay the Billeting Money, | 
‘surely we have done wrong, very wrong, in 
‘* giving it. But our Assembly says, they do their 
“Duty, in granting the Mony to the Troops: 
**Consequently the Massachusetts Assembly did 
‘*not do theirs, in not obeying the Ministerial 
**Mandate. If this is nota Division in this grand | 
** Point, I know not what is: and I doubt not 
‘* but the Ministry will let us know it is to our Cost; 
‘*for it will furnish them with Arguments and 
‘fresh Courage. Is this a grateful Retaliation to 
‘* that brave and sensible People, for the spirited 
‘*and early Notice they took of the Suspending 
“Act? No, it is base Ingratitude, and betraying 
‘*the common Cause of Liberty. 
“To what other Influence than the deserting | 
‘**the American Cause, can the Ministry attribute | 
**so pusillanimous a Conduct, as this of the As- | 
‘*sembly ; so repugnant and subversive of all the 
““ Means we have used, and Opposition that has 
‘*been made by this and the other Colonies, to | 
“the tyrannical Conduct of the British Parlia- | 
**ment! To no other. Can there be a more ridic- | 
“ ulous Farce to impose on the People, than for | 
‘*the Assembly to vote their Thanks to be given 
**to.the Merchants, for entering into an Agre- 
“*ment not to import Goods from Britain, until 
“the Revenue Acts should be repealed, while they 
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‘fat the same Time counteract it by countenanc- 
‘‘ ine British Acts, and complying with Ministerial 
* Requisitions, incompatible with our Freedom ? 
‘¢ Surely there cannot. 

‘* And what makes the Assembly’s granting this 
‘* Money the more grievous, is, that it goes to the 
‘*Support of Troops kept here, not to protect, 
‘*but to enslave us. Has not the Truth of this 
‘¢ Remark been lately exemplified in the audacious, 
‘domineering and inhuman Maj. Pullaine, who 


| ** ordered a Guard to protect a sordid Miscreant, 


‘* that transgressed the laudable Non-Importation 
‘* Agreement of the Merchants, in order to break 


| **that, which is the only Means left them, under 


‘** God, to baffle the Designs of their Enemies, to 
‘enslave this Continent. This Consideration 
‘alone ought to be sufficient to induce a free 
‘People, not to grant the Troops any Supply 
‘‘ whatsoever if we had no Dispute with the 
‘‘Mother Country, that made it necessary not to 
‘**concede any Thing that might destroy our Free- 
“dom; Reasons of @conomy and good Policy, 
‘suggest, that we ought not to grant the Troops 
*¢ Money. 

‘* Whoever is the least acquainted with the 
‘*English History, must know, that Grants fre- 
‘* quently made to the Crown, is not to be refused, 


| but with some Degree of Danger of disturbing 


‘*the Repose of the Kingdom or Colony. This 
‘evinces the Expediency of our stopping these 
‘*Grants now, while we are embroiled with the 
‘* Mother Country; that so we may not, after the 
‘* grand Controversy is settled, have a new Bone 
‘*of Contention about the Billeting Money; 
‘which must be the Case if we do not put an 
‘¢ End to it at this Time: For the Colony, in its 
“impoverished State, cannot support a Charge 
‘* which amounts to near as much per Annum, as 
‘all the other Expenses of the Government 
** besides. 

‘* Hence it follows, that the Assembly have not 
‘* been attentive to the Liberties of the Continent ; 
‘‘nor to the Property of the good People of this 
‘*Colony, in particular, We must therefore at- 
‘‘ tribute this Sacrifice of the public Interest, to 
‘*some corrupt Source. This is very manifest in 
‘* the Guilt.and Confusion, that covered the Faces 
‘“‘of the perfidious Abettors of this Measure, 
‘when the House was in Debate on the Subject. 
‘¢Mr. Colden knows, from the Nature of Things, 
‘*that he cannot have the least Prospect to be in 
‘* Administration again; and therefore, that he 
‘*may make Hay while the Sun shines, and get a 
‘* full Salary from the Assembly, flatters the igno- 
‘*rant Members of it, with the Consideration of 
‘*the Success of a Bill, to emit a Paper Currency, 
‘* when he and his artful Coadjuators must know, 
‘*that it is only a Snare to impose on the simple; 
‘* for it will not obtain the Royal Assent. But while 
‘*he is solicitous to obtain his Salary, he must at- 
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*“*tend to his Posterity. And as some of his 
‘Children hold Offices under the Government, if 
‘* he did not procure an Obedience to its Requisi- 
‘tions, or do his Duty, in Case the Assembly re- 
‘* fused the Billeting Money, by dissolving them, 
** his Children might be in danger of losing their 
‘* Offices. If he dissolved the Assembly, they 
“‘ would not give him his Salary. 

‘*The Delancy Family knowing the Ascenden- 
‘* cy they have in the present House of Assembly, 
‘*and how useful that Influence will be to their 
‘* ambitious Designs, to manage anew Governour, 
‘* have left no Stone unturned to prevent a Disso- 
‘*lution. The Assembly, conscious to themselves, 
‘*of having trampled on the Liberties of the Peo- 
**ple, and fearing their just Resentments on such 
‘an Event, are equally carefully to preserve their 
‘* Seats, expecting that if they can do it at this 
‘* critical Juncture, as its imagined the grand 
**Controversy will be settled this Winter, they 
‘* will serve for Seven Years; in which Time they 
“hope the People will forget the present Injuries 
“done to them. To secure these several Objects, 
“ the Delancey Family, like true Politicians, altho’ 
**they were to all Appearance, at mortal Odds 
‘* with Mr. Colden, and represented him in all 
** Companies, as an Enemy to his Country; yet a 
** Coalition is now formed, in order to secure to 
“them the Sovereign Lordship of this Colony, 
‘“*The Effect of which, has given Birth to the 
‘* abominable Vote, by which the Liberties of the 
‘*People are betrayed. In short, they have 
** brought Matters to such a Pass, that all the 
** Checks resulting from the Form of our happy 
‘Constitution, are destroyed. The Assembly 
‘*might as well invite the Council, to save the 
* Trouble of Formalities, to take their Seats in 
**the House of Assembly, and place the Lieuten- 
“« ant Governor in the Speaker’s Chair, and then 
‘there would be no Waste of Time in going from 
‘House to House, and his Honour would have 
‘the Pleasure to see how zealous his former Ene- 
‘“*mies are in promoting his Interest to serve 
‘*themselves. Is this a State to be rested in, 
*‘where our all is at Stake? No my Coun- 
‘‘trymen, Rouse! imitate the noble Example of 
‘‘ the Friends of Liberty in England, who rather 
‘*than be enslaved, contend for their Right 
‘* with K—g, Lords and Commons. And will 


** you suffer your Liberties to be torn from you | 
Tell it not in | 


“by your own Representatives? 
‘** Boston ; publish it not in the Streets of Charles- 
**town! You have Means yet left to preserve a 


** Unanimity with the brave Bostonians and Caro- 
‘*linians; and to prevent the Accomplishment of | 
**the Designs of Tyrants. The House was so 
“nearly divided on the Subject of granting the 
**Money in the Way the Vote passed, that one 
** would have prevented it; you have therefore a 


** respectable Minority. 


What I would advise 
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‘*to be done, is, to assemble in the Fields, on 
‘¢Monday next, where your Sense ought to be 
‘*taken on thisimportant Point; notwithstanding 
‘the Impudence of Mr. Jauncey, in his declaring 
‘¢in the House, that he had consulted his Constitu- 
* ents, and that they were for giving Money. After 
‘*this is done, goin a Body to your Members, and 
‘* insist on their joining with the Minority to op- 
‘¢ pose the Bill; if they dave refuse your just Re- 
*¢ quisition,—appoint a Committee to draw up a 
‘‘ State of the whole Matter, and send it to the 
‘Speakers of the several Houses of Assembly 
*“‘on the Continent, and to the Friends of our 
‘*Cause in England, and publish it in the News 
‘* Papers, that the whole World may know your 
‘* Sentiments on this Matter, in the only way your 
‘* Circumstances will admit: And I am confident 
‘it will spirit the Friends of our Cause, and 
‘chagrin our Enemies. Let the Notification to 
‘* call the People, be so expressed, that whoever 
‘* absents himself, will be considered as agreeing 
‘*to what may be done by such as shall meet.— 
‘And that you may succeed, is the unfeigned 
** Desire of, 
‘¢A SON OF LIBERTY. 

‘* New-York, Dec. 16th, 1769.” 

This was followed, evidently on Monday morn- 
ing, the eighteenth of December, by asecond hand- 
bill, signed ‘‘Leaion,”—‘‘the Notification to 
‘* call the People,” referred to by ‘ A Son or LrB- 
‘*¢eRty,’” on the preceding Saturday—naming 
the hour and place for this projected meeting; 
and more particularly specifying its purpose to 
be a condemnation of the Assembly’s compliance 
with the terms of the Mutiny Act ;* and as this, 
also, indicates the temper of the Burghers, con- 
cerning the soldiers, we copy it, verbatim, for the 
information of our readers, from an original, 
which, like those already copied, has been pre- 
served in the Library of the New York Historical 
Society. It was in these words: 


“To the PUBLIC. 


6¢! 9 \HE spirit of the times renders it necessary 
‘*for the inhabitants of this city to con- 
‘*vene, in order effectually to avert the 
‘* destructive consequences of the late BASE, IN- 
**@Lorious conduct of our General Assembly, 


*There can be no doubt that this handbill was supple- 
mentary to that addressed “‘ To the serrayep Inhabitants,” 
because the latter named no hour for the meeting; because 
the latter was too elaborate in its terms to touch the general 
sympathy; and because this was evidently issned on Mon- 
day morning, and could not, therefore, refer to any other 
meeting than that called by “‘ A Son or Liperty.’’ Besides, 
there is no account of any other Meeting than that on JMon- 
day; and when the Assembly voted on the discharge of 
John Lamb, who had been arrested for writing both this 
and the hand-bill signed “‘A Son or Liserty,” “the said 
“wo libels” were referred to, as connected with “the 
** meeting of a number of the inhabitants of this city, in the 
“ yretps, on Monpay last.”—Journal of the Assembly, De- 
** cember 21, 1769. 
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‘‘ who have in opposition to the loud and general 
* voice of their constituents, the dictates of sound 
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ber—three days after the vote had been taken in 


| the Assembly, authorizing the introduction of a 


A the ties of gratitude, and the glorious | Bill for granting the supplies demanded under 
_ rage e we have engaged in for our invaluable | the provisions of the Mutiny Act ;—and on the 
: = irights, dared to vote supplies to the troops | thirtieth of the same month the Bill was passed, 
a wit rout the least shadow of a pretext for their | by two majority, notwithstanding the protests of 

pernicious grant. - - - The most eligible place | the Inhabitants.* On the fifth of January, 1770, 


*¢ will be in the Fields, near Mr. De La Mon- 
“‘tagne’s - - - and the time - - - between 10 and 


‘*every friend to his country will attend 
“LEGION” 
The meeting thus called was held on Monday, 
the eighteenth of December, 1769 ;* and the pop- 
ular sentiment, in opposition to the proposed 
grant of Two thousand Pourds, was most decided 
in its character, and not without its effect on the 
members of the Assembly, since the Government 
was subsequently compelled to compromise by 
unwillingly granting authority for the issue of 
the Paper Currency which was so much desired by 
every one; and, even then, the majority which was 
secured was ‘a very small” one.{ That body pro- 
fessed, however, to bevery indignant concerning it: 
passed Resolutions declaring the two papers “in: 
**famous libels;” and asked the Guvernor to 
offer a reward for the apprehension of their au- 
thorS—subterfuges which were exposed, when 
the undisguised resolution which was shown by 
other members of the party, a few days later, led 
the Assembly, soon after, to dismiss the subject. || 
; A few days later, [January 4, 1770] informa- 
tion was received that Boston had faltered in her 
opposition to the Government; and that even 
John Hancock had sought a contract with the 
Military authorities to supply the troops under 
the provisions of the Mutiny Act. Notwith- 
standing the latter portion of the report was 
subsequently contradicted, the popular party was 
greatly excited; and this reported defection in 
the ranks of that party and the almost simulta- 
neous passage of the Act by the Assembly, in 
which the demands of the Parliament were fully 
complied with and the soldiers supplied with 
Beer as well as with Fuel and Lights, worked a 
corresponding change in the temper of the Gar- 
rison—tle soldiers were made much more insolent 
than, for some time previous, they had been ; and 


their insults. 
As we have said, the meeting of the populace 
was held on Monday, the eighteenth of Decem- 


* Journal of the Assembly, December 21, 1769; Lienten- 

cane Colden to the Earl of Hillsborough, 6 January, 

t Lieutenant-governor Colden to the Earl of Hillsborongh 

6 January, 1770. . 

t Lieutenant-governor Colden to the Earl of Hillsborough 

6 January, 1770. , 
§ Journal of the Assembly, December 19, 1769. 

_| Compare the Journal of the Assembly, December 20, 
1769. with the same Journal, December 21, 1769. 





the Council concurred; and, on the same day, 


aa a 7 . | Lieutenant-governor Colden assented to the Bill, 
11 o'clock this morning, where we doubt not | 


and the grant was perfected. Of course, the ex- 
citement was intense: the soldiers were delighted 
at the result of the contest, and more than usually 
arrogant ; while the Colonists were peculiarly in- 
dignant, and not in the least disposed to overlook 
an insult nor to allow one to go unpunished. 
Such was the temper of the inhabitants and 
of the Garrison, on the evening of Saturday, the 
thirteenth of January, 1770, when a party of 
some forty soldiers, after placing sentries on the 
different roads which led to the Common, pro- 
ceeded to saw the spurs which were at the 
foot of the Liberty-pole—that standing evi- 
dence of the triumph of the Colony over the 
Parliament—with the evident intention of 
again destroying it, They were discovered, 
however; and an attempt was made, by raising 
an alarm of “ Fire,” to rally a sufficient force 
for the immediate protection of the Pole. Havy- 


| ing made considerable progress when they were 


discovered, the soldiers succeeded, notwith- 
standing this threatened opposition, in hastily 
boring a hole into the Pole and in charging it 
with gun-powder, with the evident intention of 
splitting it; but the fuse failed to communicate 
with the charge, and the iron-strapped Pole was 
not materially injured, 

Hisses and jeers, by the small number of citi- 
zens who had arrived on the ground, were im- 
mediately hurled on the offenders; and these, 
in their turn, drew their arms, and attacked not 
only the unarmed inhabitants who were present, 
but the Tavern of Abraham De La Montagnie, the 
Head-quarters of the “Sons of Liberty,” as the 
popular party was called, which was near by, 
destroying the windows and beating the waiter ; 


| after which they hastily retired. 


Complaint was promptly made to the officer 


, the }in command of the Guard, and a sentry was 
the populace was far less inclined to submit to | 


temporarily posted near the Pole, “as is sup- 
“ posed, to prevent any further attempt to level 
“it? but he was soon after removed, and the 
matter ended for the night. 

On the following Monday evening, the fif- 
teenth of January, the soldiers prepared for 
another attempt on the Pole; but, before they 
had made much progress, they were discovered 
by Alderman Lott, who immediately reported 
the fact to the officer in command; and again 
they were unsuccessful, 


* Journal of the Assembly, December 30, 1760. 
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On the following day, Tuesday, the sixteenth 
of January, the walls andjfences of the City were 
placarded with a small, but ne: atly niewged 
handbill, from an original copy of which, 
the Library of the New York Historical Seaiat, 
we have made the following exact copy: 


“To The PUBLIC. 


HOEVER seriously considers the im- 
‘*poverished State of this City, especial- 
**ly of many of the poor Inhabitants of 

** it, must be greatly surprised at the Conduct of 

‘* such of them as employ the Soldiers, when there 

‘*are a Number of the former that want Employ- 

*“ ment to support their distressed Families. Every 

‘* Man of Sense amongst us knows that the Army 

“isnot kept here to protect, but to enslave as; 

‘and notwithstanding our Assemblies have given 

** vast Sums of Money to provide them with such 

** Necessaries which many of the good Burgers 

“* want. 

‘¢ These Supplies are paid by a Tax on the Col- 
‘ony, a third of which is the Quota for this 
**City and County. 
‘*heavy Duty we pay on Sugar, &c. which so 
«« greatly distresses our Trade, and has so impov- 
‘‘erished this City, that many of its former In- 
‘habitants have removed, and others that re- 


4 


we 
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"| ** dated the 


| ** them. 


| ** to 


Add to this Burthen the | 


‘*main, are, for want of Employ, unable to sup- | 


‘* port themselves and are thereby become a pub- 
**lic Charge. 
“ prevented with Comfort to their distressed 
‘< Families, and a saving to the Community, if 
** the Employers of Labourers would attend to it 
‘“with thatCareand Benevolencethat aCitizen owes 
‘**to his Neighbour by employing him. Is it not 
*‘ enough that you pay Taxes for Billeting Money 
“to support the Soldiers, and a Poor Tax, to 
*‘ maintain many of their Whores and Bastards in 
‘the Work-House, without giving them the Em- 
** ployment of the Poor, who you must support if 
“you don’t employ them, which adds greatly to 
‘«swell your Poor Tax? I hope my Fellow Citi- 
‘<zens will take this Matter into Consideration, 
* and not countenancea Settof Men who are Ene- 
*« mies to Liberty, and at the Beck of Tyrants to 
“enslave: Especially when it will bring on you 
‘*the just Reproaches of the Poor. 
** has convinced us, that good Usage makes Sol- 
‘*diers Insolent and Ungrateful ; all the Money 
‘‘that you have hitherto given them, has only 
‘*taught them to despise and insult you. This 
‘is evident in a great Number of them, attempt- 
‘ing last Saturday Night to blow up the Liberty- 
‘“Pole, which they had near effected if some of 
“‘ the Inhabitants had not discovered them. They 


“the Pole, which they filled with Powder, and | 
‘* plugged, it up, in order to set Fire to it ; which | 
“* was “discovered bya Person at Mr. Monranyes: 


This might, in a great Measure, be | 


| their purposes, that, 


(January, 


‘«They in Resentment broke Seventy-Six Squares of 
‘his Windows, entered his house, and stopped 
‘* him in the Passage with Swords, and threatened 
“if he stirred to take his Life, which so intimi- 
People in the House, that they were 
‘induced to go out of the Windows. Not satis- 
* fied with this atrocious Wickedness, they broke 
‘*two of his Lamps, and several Bowls, and that 
‘* they might the better accomplish their Designs, 
‘“they posted Sentinels in the Roads that leads to 
‘* Liberty-Pole, to prevent their being discovered. 
‘This and worse would be the Treatment we 
‘‘might expect if there were a greater Number cf 
It’s hoped that this Conduct with the 
‘* former Considerations will be sufficient to pre- 
‘‘vent any Friend to Liberty from Employing 
‘any of them for the future. There is a Matter 
‘‘of the utmost Importance to the Liberties of 
‘the good People of this Colony and the Conti- 
‘**nent now before the Assembly. All the Friends 
Liberty that incline to bear a Testimony 
‘‘against a literal Compliance with the Mutiny 
** Act, [otherwise called the Billeting Act] are 
‘*desired to meet at Liberty-Pole, at Twelve 
**o'Clock, on Wednesday next, which will be on 
‘the 17th Instant, where the whole matter shall 
‘*be communicated to them. 
‘*BRUTUS 

‘*New-York, January 15th, 1770.” 

It was dated on Monday, but it was not post- 
ed until Tuesday; and its appearance could 
not, therefore, have provoked the renewal of 
the attempt to destroy the Pole, which had been 
made on Monday evening. It is probable, how- 
ever, that the appearance of the hand-bill, on 
Tuesday, tended to the production of more de- 
termined efforts on the part of those against 
whom it had been directed; and we find, there- 
fore, that the soldiers so effectively concealed 
without exciting any sus- 
picion, they succeeded in splitting the Pole 
with gun-powder, before eight o’clock in the 
evening of that day; and in effecting their es- 
cape without hindrance or detection, They 
also so completely arranged their plans, that, 
notwithstanding the shattered Pole was careful- 


: : | ly watched until ten o’clock, by some of the in- 
Experience 


habitants who heard the explosion, it was sub- 


| sequently cut down, sawed in pieces, and split; 


| and in that condition, on Wednesday morning, 


| 


the seventeenth of January, it was found, 
thrown down before the door of Montagnie’s Tav- 
ern, as if in defiance of those who frequented it. 

The success which had thus attended this 
last attempt of the soldiers served still more to 


| arouse the indignation of the inhabitants; and 
‘* had Time to Saw the Braces, and bore a hole in | - 


while the latter, in response to the invitation of 
“ Brutus,” were assembling around the stump 
of the prostrated Liberty-pole, on the Common, 
a party of seamen, ever ready to assist those 
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who appear to be oppressed, scoured the docks 
and piers on either river and the different ware- 
houses throughout the City ; and compelled every 
soldier who was employed as a laborer or steve- 
dore, to leave his occupation and to return to 
his quarters, 

At noon, on the same day,—Wednesday, the 
seventeenth of January—some two or three thous- 
and excited Burghers assembled around the spot 
where, since the Summer of 1766, the Liberty- 
pole had stood; and there they were addressed | 
by some one, whose name has not come down to 
us,in terms which were well calculated to | 
arouse all the indignation of which they were | 
capable. Hereminded them “ of the Design of | 
“the Erection” of the Liberty-pole. He un. | 
doubtedly told them, in that connection, that 
the “ Rights of Man” were inviolable; that the 
property of the citizen could not be taken by any | 
one without his * consent,” unless in defiance of 
the Constitution andthe fundamental Laws of the | 
Realm ; that the Colonists had denied the proprie- | 
ty of Taxation without Representation ; that they 
had resisted the collection of Taxes thusillegally 
imposed; and that, by wnion, they had succeeded 
in overthrowing the Ministry, in its attempt to 
thus oppress them. He reminded them, also, of | 
the grievances under which the Colonists then | 
lived; of the peril to which their Liberties were | 
then exposed ; and of the necessity for the sup- | 
pression of all ‘ Party Differences” and for the | 
formation of an earnest union, in support of 
their common cause. He then submitted the 
following Resolutions, which had been prepar- 
ed by those who had assembled at Montagnie’s 
Tavern, on the preceding evening : 

‘It is very alarming, at this important crisis, 
“ notwithstanding the humane and benevolent 
“treatment that the troops quartered in this 
“ City have received from the Colony, and this | 
“Qityin particular, (although we have great 
“ground to suspect they are not stationed here 
“to protect us) that they should be so ungrate- 
“ful and insulting to the Citizens as to make 
“several attempts to blow up and cut down the 
“Liberty-pole, which has been erected as a 
“memorial of Freedom. This base conduct is 
“an incontestable proof that they are not only 
“enemies to the Peace and good order of this | 
“City, but that they manifest 2 temper devoted 
“to destroy the least monument raised to show 
“the laudable spirit of Liberty that prevails | 
“among the Inhabitants; and as the same dia- 
‘*bolical spirit will naturally dispose them to 
“use their utmost endeavors to enslave us, they 
“must be considered by all men who are actuat- | 
“ed by a free spirit of Liberty, as enemies, 
‘* mortal enemies, to all that is dear and valua- 
“ble to Englishmen. 

“Impressed with these considerations, We 
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“RESOLVE, That we will not employ any Sol- 
“ier, on any terms whatsoever; but that we 


| “ will treat them with all that abhorrence and 


“contempt which the enemies of our happy 
“Constitution deserve. 

‘“‘ And, WHEREAS, many of them have repeat- 
“edly travelled the streets of this City, in the 
“night, with arms, with which they have at- 


| ‘tempted to take the lives of many of the citi- 


‘zens, and, notwithstanding, made their escape, 
“and thereby eluded the Laws and passed with 
“impunity: THEREFORE, that the Inhabitants 
“may not, for the future, be insulted and put in 
“ peril of their lives, 

“RESOLVED: That if any Soldier shall be 
“found in the night, having arms, except 
“Centinels and Orderly-sergeants, or out of the 
* Barracks after the Roll is called, such as are 
“found, even without arms, and behave in an 
“insulting manner, shall be treated as enemies 
“to the Peace of this City. And we do hereby 


“solemnly engage, to and with each other, that 
“we will, to the utmost of our power, strictly 
“adhere to the above Resolutions, and, if pos- 
“sible, bring the transgressors of them to con- 

| “*dign punishment, 

“New York, January 17, 1770.” 

These Resolutions and the Pledge appended 


| thereto, as we have said, were submitted to the 
| vote of the meeting, and “agreed to”; and, 


after the adjournment, “‘ they were signed by the 
“most of the Inhabitants that then met.” 

After signifying “their Abhorrence to a Com- 
“»pliance with the Mutiny or Billetting Act,”— 
which was done “universally, by holding up 
“their Hands, with loud Huzzas,”—and the ap- 
pointment of “a Committee that should call the 
“People together, as occasion might require,” 


| the assemblage adjourned.* 


Smarting under the denunciations of this in- 


| fluential meeting, and indignant at the interfer- 


ence, by the seamen, with the laboring soldiers 
who had worked as stevedores, porters, wood- 
sawyers, etc., some one connected with the Gar- 
rison caused a small hand-bill to be prepared 


| as a response to those denunciations, and in de- 


fense of the character of the soldiers. It was 
exceedingly violent in its tone; and, although it 
was evidently the product of a well-informed 
man, it was very well calculated to arouse all the 


| passions of the populace and to produce mis- 


chief where mischief might be productive of the 
most important results. 
As this hand-bill is important in this connec- 


* The only record of this meeting which we have found is 


| contained in an article “ from Mr. Parker’s Gazci/e,”’ which 


was printed in Hott’s New-York Journal; or, the General 
Advertiser, No. 1412, Thursday, January, 25, 1770. It will 
be found among our “‘ Jilustrutive Documents,” at the close 
of this article. 
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tion, we present it, in extenso, from an original 
copy which has been preserved in the collec- 


tion of Broadsides, in the Library of the New | 


York Historical Society. 

“ God and a Soldier all Men doth adore, 

“In Time of War, and not before : 

‘When the War is over, and all Things righted, 

“ God is forgotten, and the Soldier slighted. 
HEREAS anuncommon and riottous dis- 

‘* turbance prevails throughout this city, 

‘*by some of its inhabitants, who stile themselves 

“the S—s of L—y, but rather may more properly 

** be called real enemies to society : and whereas the 

** army,now quartered in New-York, are represent- 

‘* ed in a heinous light, to their officers and others, 

‘* forhaving propagated adisturbance in this city, 

** by attempting to destroy their Liberty Pole,in the 


ws 


“Fields; which being now completed, without | ,, 


** the assistance of the army, we have reason to 
“laugh at them, and beg the public only to ob- 
** serve, how chagrined those pretended S— of 
‘¢ L—lookas they pass thro’ the streets ; especially 
‘‘as these great heroes thought their freedom de- 


** pended in a piece of wood, and who may well | 


**he compared to Esau, who sold his birth right 
‘* for a mess of pottage. 
**ing S— of L— have boasted of their freedom, 
‘« surely they have no right to throw an aspersion 
**upon the army, since it is out of the power of 
‘‘ military discipline, to deprive them of their 
‘‘freedom: However, notwithstanding we are 
‘* proud to see those elevated genius’s reduced to 
‘*the low degree of having their place of general 


‘* rendevous, made (a Gallows Green) a vulgar | 


‘* phrase for a common place of execution, for 
‘murderers, robbers, traitors and r s, to 


‘*the latter of which we may compare those | 


‘« famous L—B—s, who have nothing to boast of 


‘but the flippancy of tongue, altho’ in defiance | 
‘of the laws and good government of our most 


‘‘oracious sovereign, they openly-and r----y 
‘‘assemble in multitudes, to stir up the minds of 
‘his Majesty's good subjects to sedition ; - -- they 

‘have in their lateseditious libel, signed BRUTUS, 


‘¢ expressed the most villainous falshoods against | 


‘‘the soldiers: But as ungrateful as they are 
‘* counted, it is well known since their arrival in | 
** New-York, they have watched night and day, 
‘* for the safety and protection of the city and its 
‘* inhabitants ; - --— who have suffered the rays 

‘* of the scorchingsun, in summer, and the severe 
‘‘colds of freezing snowy nights, in winter, 

‘‘ which must be the case, and fifty times worse, 

‘¢had there been a war: which we sincerely pray 
‘* for, in hopesthoseS- -s of L 
“ effects of it, with famine and destruction pour- 
‘ing on their heads. ’Tis well known by the 
‘* officers of the 16th regiment, as well as by 
‘* several others, that the soldiers of the sixteenth, 


‘always gained the esteem and good will of the | 


‘inhabitants, in whatever quarters they lay, and | 
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And altho’ those shin- | 


may feel the | 


[January, 


‘was never counted neither insolent or ungrate- 
‘**ful, except in this city. And likewise the 
‘**Royal regiment of Artillery, who always be- 
“haved with gratitude and respect to every one. 
‘*But the means of making your famous city, 
**which you so much boast of, an impoverished 
‘one, is your acting in violation to the laws of 
‘*the British government; but take heed, least 
* you repent too late, —- — — — for if you boast so 
“mightily of your famous exploits, as you have 
| ‘heretofore done, (witness the late stamp-act) we 
**may allow you to be all ALEXANDERs, and lie 
‘‘under your feet, to be trodden upon with con- 
* tempt and disdain ; but before we so tamely sub- 
** mit, be assured we will stand in defence of the 
‘rights and privileges due to a soldier, and no 
‘* farther ; but we hope, while we have officers of 
conduct to act for us, they'll do so, as we shall 
‘leave it to their discretion, to act impartially 
**for us, in hopes they and every honest heart, 
‘will support the soldiers wives and children, 
‘*and not whores and bastards, as has been so 
| **maliciously, falsly, and audaciously inserted 
‘in their impertinent libel, addressed to the 
‘** public ; for which, may the shame they mean 
“to brand our names with, stick on theirs. 
** Signed by the 16th Regiment of Foot.” 

{| On Thursday, the eighteenth of January, the 
| day after the meeting on the Common, this 
hand-bill was posted on some of the fences and 
| buildings throughout the City, giving great 
offence to the inhabitants; and, during the 
day, Captain Isaac Sears and Walter Quacken 
bos, two of the “Sons of Liberty,” noticed 
party of six or seyen soldiers whom they sup- 
posed to be engaged in posting the hand-bill, 
\ and followed them, for the purpose of watching 
their movements. 

When they reached the Fly-market, then stand- 
ing at the foot of Maiden-lane, the soldiers pro- 
| ceeded to post the obnoxious bills ; when Captain 
| Sears seized the man who was thus engaged, 
while Mr, Quackenbos seized another, who was 
carrying the bundle of bills which they were 
| thus employed in posting. The associates of 
| the two captives seem to have made little oppo- 
| sition to the arrest of their comrades—one, 
| only, drew his bayonet; and he was promptly 
| silenced by a blow on his head from a ram’s- 
| horn, which was hurled at him by Captain 
Sears; while all the others, as well as himself, 
| seem to have fled, without striking a blow, 
probably to the lower Barracks, in Fort 
George. 

Thus relieved from the interference of the 
comrades of their prisoners, Captain Sears and 
| Mr. Quackenbos promptly carried the latter to 
the Mayor's-office, and lodged a complaint 
against them, probably on a charge of Libel; 
and His Honor, after sending for Alderman 
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Desbrosses, 8 seems to have proceeded, as prompt- 
ly, in an examination of the subject. 

"The little C ity appears to have been quickly 
aroused by the arrest of these soldiers; and within 
a few minutes, 
“ple” hastened the 


to Mayor's-office; while, 


from the lower Barracks, a party of upwards of | 
‘s and bay- | 


twenty soldiers, armed with cutlass 
onets, and thirsting for revenge, hastened, by way 
of Pearl-street, to the same place. 

As the inhabitants were 
erally determined to allow the soldiers to pass, 
without molesting them, and opened for that 


purpose ; but Captain Richardson and a few of | 


the inhabitants, more resolute than the others, 
“judging that they intended to take the two 
“soldiers from the Mayor's, by force,” promptly 
moved toward the door of the office, when they 
saw the soldiers approaching, and declared 
their intention of defending the entrance. The 
soldiers halted when they came opposite to the 
office; and many, if not the whole of them, 
drew their arms, faced about, and demanded 
the releasc of the two prisoners: some of them, 
it is said, 
office, for the avowed purpose of rescuing the 
offenders; and would have undoubtedly 
ceeded, had not those who stood at the door, 
headed by Captain Richardson, “ prevented 
“them,” and 
Barracks. 

In the meantime, while the infuriated soldiers 
were thus threatening the inhabitants who were 
present, 2 number of the latter “ran to some 
“ sleighs that were near, 
“rungs,” and returned to the Mayor’s-office, 
ready, and evidently willing, to measure their 
strength, in conflict, with those, belonging to 
the Army, who seemed to be preparing to 
tack the Magistracy of the City, while it was 
engaged in the discharge of its official duties. 

The volunteer guard, at the Mayor's door, 
was firm in its resolution to prevent the soldiers 
from interfering with the course of justice, 
within the office; and when the sleigh-rungs 


appeared, each held by a resolute hand, the time | 


seemed to have come when the Colonists and 
the Royal troops were to become open enemies 
and active belligerants. There is 
that serious consequences would have speedily 
followed, had not the Mayor and 
Desbrosses, at that moment, appeared at the 
door and ordered the armed soldiers to return 
to the Barracks—an order which, “after some 
“time,” was scemingly obeyed, by the party 
moving up the Fly, now Pearl-street, attended 
and over-awed, as it went, by the resolute 
men who had already confronted them, as well 
as by the Magistrates 
the inhabitants. 
Hist. Maa. 
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“a considerable number of peo- | 


unarmed, they gen- | 


attempted to force themselves into the | 


suc- | 


ordered them to return to the | 


pulled out some of the | 


at- | 


little doubt | 


Alderman 


and a large concourse of | 


1% 


When the retreating soldiers reached Golden- 
| hill,—as John-street, ‘between Gold and Pearl- 
| streets, was then called—they turned up that 
| wey, with the crowd at their heels; but they 
|had searcely reached the summit of the high 
| pround, when “a considerable number of. sol- 
“diers joined them,” probably from the upper 
Barracks, near where the new Court-house now 
‘stands. This reinforcement was led by one who 
| wore silk stockings and neat buckskin 
“ breeches,”—probably, as was then supposed, 
| an officer in disguise ;—and as it was also armed, 
the united parties of excited soldiers were mu- 
tually “inspired to re-insult the Magistrates 
7 and exasperate the inhabitants.” 

‘he passage up Golden-hill, from the Fly, 


“ 


| Was then a narrow one—much narrower, indeed, 


| than that part of John-street is now—and the 
more resolute of the citizens were thus enabled 
to securely cover the unarmed crowd in their 
rear, from what, very soon, was seen to be the 
wicked intentions of the greatly strengthened 
party of armed soldiers, 

The soldiers drew their weapons and pushed 
down the Golden-hill, towards the Fly, with 
| the evident intention of returning, through the 
inhabitants who had followed them, to the Fly, 
and, probably, of proceeding, again, to the 
Mayor’s-oflice, for the purpose of rescuing the 
two prisoners, whom they had not succec eded in 
rescuing, a few minutes before—their silk-stock- 
inged leader crying out, “ Soldiers: draw your 
‘bayonets and cut your way through them ;” 
and the soldiers defiantly shouting, “Where 
“are your Sons of Liberty, now?” at the same 
time, “falling on the citizens with great vio- 

‘lence, cutting and slashing.” The resolute 
burghers who had followed them, notwithstand- 
ing all, except six or seven who had clubs, were 
entirely unarmed, steadily opposed them, how- 
ever; and the soldiers made little progress down 
| the hill, “ forsome time ;” and not until one, who 
struck a blow at one of the soldiers and, by miss- 
ing his aim, lost his club and was compelled to 
retreat, were the soldiers successful in their at- 
tempt to break the line. 

While this contest was in progress, and before 
| the line of the inhabitants, already mentioned, 

was broken, “a posse of soldiers came from 
“another quarter,” evidently along the Fly; 
and showed themselyes on the rear of the in- 
habitants, who were holding in check those 
| who were on the hill. It is not stated where this 
reinforcement to the assailants came from; but, 
from the fact that another, a third, reinforce- 
ment was simultaneously moving wp the Fly, 
evidently from the lower Barracks, in Fort 
| George, it is very likely that this had come from 
the upper Barracks, down the Fly; and that 
| both were moving in concert. Be this as it 
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may, the former showed itself at the foot of | 
Golden-hill, in the rear of the struggling inhabi- | 


tants; and it showed its proclivity by shout- 
ing to the soldiers who were on the hill, “ Cut 


“your way down, and we'll meet you half way ;” | 
but, as nothing is said on the subject, it is prob- | 


able that, while the parties were yet separated 
by the cordon of citizens, it made no other 
demonstration than that which we have men- 
tioned. 

Nor was the party who advanced up the Fly, 
less insolent or abusive of the unarmed citizens 
whom it encountered. Mr. John White was 


pursued by an armed soldier who avowed his | 


intention to take his life, and was saved only 
because his pursuer slipped and fell, affording 
an opportunity for the intended victim to es- 
cape; and others were insulted as they attempt- 
ed to pass along the street. 

As we have stated, the line on Golden-hill 


was broken; and some of the assailants rushed | 


down the slope, toward the Fly, cutting and slash- 
ing as they went; seriously wounding, among 
others, a fisherman, a tea-water-man, and Mr. 


Francis Field, a Quaker—the latter while stand- | 


ing on his stoop, at the corner, quietly looking on 


at the conflict—and consolidating their strength | 


| promptly forthcoming. 





with that of the two parties at the foot of the | 


hill. 


At the same time, those who remained on 
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ness, “ended a riot, which would have been 
“productive of much worse consequences had 
“the citizens been armed.” 

The spirit of lawlessness, however, was not yet 
ended. In the evening of the same day, [ Friday, 
January 19) two lamplighters, while discharging 
their duties, were assaulted by the soldiers, and 
one of them was severely injured ; and, on the fol- 
lowing day, [ Saturday, January 20) others,among 
the inhabitants, were similarly interfered with. 
About noon, on the latter day, a party of soldiers 
encountered a party of sailors, “at the head 
“of Chapel-street”—Park-row opposite Beek- 
man-street—and again the disturbances were re- 
newed. Thesailors evidently had the best of the 
affair; and messengers ran to the Barracks, near 
by, for reinforcements, which appear to have been 
Again the fury of the 
contestants seemed to threaten the most serious 


| consequences; and the Mayor and Aldermen of 


the City, who were sitting in the new Jail, now 
the Hall of Records, for the purpose of “ in- 
“ quiring into the riots and batteries of Friday,” 
were called out to restore the quiet of the City. 
An alarm was also given throughout the streets, 
“that the soldiers had rushed out of the Bar- 
“racks and were slaughtering the inhabitants, 
“in the Fields”—the present Park—and, with 


| the lesson of the preceding day before them, the 


the hill attacked some sailors, cutting one of | 


them badly in the head and hand, and stabbing 
another with a bayonet, so severely “ that his life 
“ was thought in danger.” 
on the head with a cutlass; and a woman who 
attempted to protect him was bayoneted. 

The inhabitants gallantly defended them- 


| 


A boy, also, was cut | 


inhabitants quickly responded to the summons. 

From their nearness to the scene of the con- 
flict, the Magistrates were first on the ground ; 
but their presence had no effect on the soldiers ; 
nor would the latter allow them to send to 


| the Quarters of the Officers, for the purpose of 


selves with such weapons as they could procure; | 


and, for a time, the contest was well sustained ; 
but, under the leadership of Captain Richard- 


son—the same who had defended the Mayor’s- | 


office—and Mr. Targee, each of whom had pro- 
cured a halbert,the soldiers were finally compelled 
to give way, several of them having been dis- 


armed by the inhabitants and severely punished.* | 


Serious consequences seemed to be imminent; 
and the City, was aroused throughout its entire 


“ different parts of the City,” for the purpose of 
quelling the disturbance; and the officers 
of the Army were also sent for, to assist in the 
undertaking—a duty which the latter, alone, 
effected, and, for a time, restored quiet to the 


City; and, “thus,” in the words of an eye-wit- | 

| which the soldiers were restrained and kept 
* One of the muskets which were thus taken from the | 

soldiers, was recently in our possession ; and a minute ac- 


count of its captor—an apprentice-boy, named Michael 
Smith—may be found in our Sons of Liberty in New-York, 
112-117. It is still owned by his descendants, in the City of 
New-York. The bayonet and cutlass which formerly accom- 


panied it, have disappeared within the memory of those 
who were recently ving. - 


securing their assistance in dispersing thé riot- 
ers: Soon after, however, ‘a great body of 
‘“‘neople were seen coming up the Broadway ;” 
and the soldiers saw them and understood the 
object of the assemblage, and “ went off to 
“their Barracks ”"—they had learned something 
during the preceding forty-eight hours ; and the 
influence of sleigh-rungs and clubs, well applied, 
was seen to be more potent with the arrogant sol- 
diery than the authority of the Magistracy or the 


| requirements of the Articles of War. 
extent. “‘ Many of the Magistrates collected from | 


There were some other angry demonstrations 
onthe part of the soldiers, during the day, but 
they resulted in nothing but words and unim- 
portant blows ; and, with the setting of the sun, 
the quiet of the City was completely restored, 
probably through the interference of those in 
authority, civil as well as military, by means of 


more closely to their Barracks. 
The number of those who were injured dur- 


| ing these conflicts, soldiers as well as sailors and 


citizens, is not now known; nor is it clear that 
any lives were lost, although deaths were re- 
ported at the time, and the severity of the 
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wounds inflicted seems to warrant the belief 
that fatal consequences were reasonably looked 
for, and may, in some instances, have ensued. 


On the twenty-second of January—two days | 
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| preceding letter was written, in a neatly printed 
| handbill, from an original of which, belonging 
| to the New York Historical Society, we have 
made the following exact copy: 


after the close of the affray—a Merchant of New | 


York, writing to his correspondent in London, 
thus briefly but clearly described the events of 


the preceding week and the excitement which | 


prevailed in 
writing: 
“ Extract of a Letter from New-York, dated 
Jan. 22. 
‘We are all in Confusion in this City ; the 
** diers have cut and blowed up Liberty-Pole, 
“have caused much Trouble between the Inhabi- | 


“tants: On Friday last between Burling Slip and | 


“the Fly Market, was an Engagement between 
“the Inhabitants and the Soldiers, where much | 
‘** Blood was split: One Sailor got run through | 
**the Body, who since died: One Man got his | 
**Skull cut in a most cruel Manner. On Satur- | 
** day the Hall Beil rang for an Alarm, when was | 
‘*another Battle between the Inhabitants and | 
** Soldiers; but the Soldiers met with the Rub- 
‘* bers, the chiefest Part being Sailors with Clubs 
**to revenge the Death of their Brother, which | 
**they did with Courage, and made them all run 
‘*to their Barracks. What will be the End of this | 
** God knows ! ”* 

That this description of the intense excite- | 
ment which then prevailed was not overdrawn, | 
is well known to every one who is acquainted 
with the history of that period. Indeed, so 
deep-seated was the evident determination of | 
the inhabitants to employ force for the defence 
of their lives and property, from the insolent 
aggressions of the soldiers, and to return blow 
for blow, at least, that both the Magistracy and 
the General in command of the forces, considered 
it necessary to take immediate steps to pacify | 
them, in order to preserve the Colony from the 
most serious disorders, and, probably, the Conti- | 
nent from Revolution, Accordingly, the soldiers | 
were ordered to remain in their Barracks, in all 
cases, whether on or off duty, unless they should 
be accompanied by a non-commissioned officer, | 
who should be answerable. for their conduct 
while they were thus -abroad; and they were 
thus, at once, prevented from placing their la- | 
bor in competition with that of the working- 
men of the City, and from insulting the Towns- 
men and interfering with them in any way, | 
without competent authority to do so, from their 
military superiors, This Order was communi- 
cated to the inhabitants of the City, by the 
Mayor, on the same day as that on which the 


* We quote this letter from “ 7'he St. James’s Chronicle; 


“Or, British Evening-Post, No. 1412, London, From Tues- 
“day. March 18, to Thursday, March i5, 1770.” 


the City at the date of the| 
| 
Sol- | 


and. | 


66 HEREAS some unhappy Differences 
“have lately happened between the In- 
“habitants and the Soldiers: I am au- 

“ thorized to inform the Publick, That to avoid 

“the like in future, Orders are issued by the 

“ GENERAL, That no Soldiers are to go out of 

“their Barracks, off Duty, unless under the 

*“ Command of a Non-commissioned officer, who 


| “is to be answerable for the orderly Behaviour 


“of the Soldiers, and take Care that they offer 
“no Insult to the Inhabitants; and this Order 
“will be strictly observed till the Amity and 
“Friendship that should subsist among the 
“ King’s Subjects, is restored; and in Case the 
“ Citizens abuse them, they are to endeavour to 
“ discover the Offenders, and report them to a 
“ Magistrate, that they may be proceeded against 
“according to Law: Therefore when Soldiers 
“ are seen marching about in Numbers, the In- 
“habitants are not to be alarmed, as it will be 
“in Consequence of the above-mentioned Or- 
“ders. This Precaution it is hoped, will pre- 
“vent further Evils, restore Peace, and quiet the 
“Minds of the People; and it is expected, that 
“the Inhabitants, on their Parts, will promote 
“every good Intention to preserve Peace and 
* good Order. 
; “W. HICKS, Mayor. 

** City of New-York 

« Jan, 22, 1770.” 

No further comment is necessary to show 
either the cause of this contest between the 
soldiers and the burghers, its character, or its 
consequences.. This handbill explainsall these, 
and leaves nothing to be disputed. The Inhab- 
itants had demanded relief from the inter- 
ference, by the soldiers, with their individual 


| rights; and this Proclamation indicated that 


they had secured it. They had demanded ‘re- 
lief from the interference, by the soldiers, with 
the labor in the City; and this Proclamation 
indicated that the Garrison was, thereafter, to 
be employed only on Garrison duty. They had 
complained that the streets of the City were 
occupied by armed men, like a conquered town 
or a fortress; and this Proclamation indicated 


i that only for legitimate purposes, and then in 
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the presence of an officer who should be ac- 
countable for their conduct, should a soldier be 
seen in the streets of the City. All these steps 
were taken for the purpose of quieting the dis- | 
turbed temper of the inhabitants; and the in- | 
formation was accompanied with an appeal to | 
the burghers, in view of these concessions, to | 
preserve the peace and “ prevent further Evils.” 

On the second of February, The New-York: | 
Gazette contained the following paragraph con- 
cerning this affair : 

“NEW-YORK, Fe. 

“‘ A particular account of some riotous pro- | 
‘** ceedings in this city on Friday the 19th inst. 
‘*was designed to be inserted in this day’s paper | 
“ | New-York Gazette| but we were disappointed in 
‘¢a promise of sending us what was said to be the | 
‘* truth: We are apprehensive, however, that a real 
“true account is difficult to come at, because | 
‘* whatever side relates a story, generally tell it 
‘* with a bias,—the Printer would be glad to give 
‘*an impartial one, but since that cannot be ac- | 
** quired, he must leave it to common fame. We | 
‘* are assured, there were several persons wounded 
** on both sides, who are all since in a fair way of | 
** recovery.”* 

On the twenty-first of February, the Licuten- 
ant-governor of the Colony, Cadwallader Col- | 
den, thus communicated the subject to the | 
Home Government. We copy from the Manv- | 
script Letter-book of the Lieutenant-governor, | 
which has been preserved among “ The Colden | 
“Papers,” by the New-York Historical Society. | 
**To The Right Hon’ Earl of Hillsborough, &c. 

** New York, 21st February 1770 


9 


we 


** No. 9. 
** My Lorp— 
**T have the honour of your Commands Wo. 
** 35 of the 9th of December, with his Majesty’s 
** additional Instruction to me, which shall be 
** punctually obeyed. 
% % 


2 ” + | 


‘*My Lord. It is my Duty to enform your | 
‘*Lordship that a violent Party continue their | 
‘*assiduous Endeavours to disturb the Govern- 
‘*ment by working on the Passions of the Popu- | 
‘*lace, and exciting Riots, tho’ in every attempt | 


‘*they have hitherto been unsuccessfull. The | 
**Jast might have been of fatal Consequence, if 
**not prevented by the prudent Conduct of the | 
‘* Magestrates and Officers of the Army.—Anill | 
**humour had been artfully worked up between 
‘**the Towns-People & Soldiers, which produced 
‘several Affrays, and daily, by means of wicked 
* Aswe have not found the number of 7'he Gazette 
which contained this account, we copy it from “‘ The Boston 
** Chronicle, No. 169, Boston, From Monday, February 5, 
**to Thursday, February 8, 1770; ” and as we are thus favor- 
ea with an Eastern contemporaneous recognition of the 


affair, while we also enjoy tne advantage of the informa- 
tion it conveys, we the more cheerfully find a place for it. 
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** Incendaries, became more serious. —At last some 
“ Towns People began to Arm, and the Soldiers 
“ vush'd from their Barracks to support their fel- 
‘low Soldiers—Had it not been for the mterpo 
“sition of the Magestrates, and of the most 
‘*yespectable Inhabitants, and of the Officers of 
‘*the Army, it had become a very dangerous 
“ Affair—As it was, only a few Wounds and 
‘* Bruises were received on both sides—A very 
‘*respectable number of the principal Citizens 


| *publiely met together, & sent 42 of their 


** Number to the Mayor to assure the Magestrates 
‘*of their assistance in preserving the peace of 
‘*the Town: and the Officers of the Army were 
“no less assiduous in quicting the Minds of the 
“¢ Soldiers—and in guarding against every acci- 
**dent which might renew any Dispute with the 
‘* Towns People—Since which the Place has re- 
‘mained quiet—It is not doubted here that these 
‘* Disturbances were promoted by the Ennemys of 
** Government, in order to raise an indignation 
‘* against the Assembly (then Setting) for granting 
** Money to the Soldiers, who were represented as 
‘** ready to eut the throats of the Citizens. 

‘*« The Persons who appear on these occasions are 


| ‘*of inferior Rank, but it is not doubted they 


‘* are directed by some Persons of distinction in 
‘*this Place It is likewise thought they are en- 
** couraged by some Persons of Note in England. 
‘« They consist cheifly of Dissenters, who are very 


| ‘*numerous, especially in the Country, and have a 


** creat influence over the Country Members of 
** Assembly.—The most active among them are 


| ** Independants from New England, or Educated 


‘there, and of republican Prineiples.. The 
*“ Friends of Government of the Church of 
‘*England, the Lutherans, and the old Dutch 
‘*¢ Congregation, with several Presbytirians—From 
‘* this the reason will appear of some Bills have- 
**ing passd the House of Assembly im fafour of 
‘*the Dissenters, and in prejadice to the few Min- 


sre 
al 


| **isters of the Church of England who have Sti- 


**nends by a Law of this Province—There was 
** less opposition to them in that House, from the 
‘confidence they had that they would not be 


| *passd by the Council—they were accordingly 


‘* rejected there.—I must leave it to your Lord- 
‘*ships judgement, whether these Things deserve 
‘*his Majisty’s attention ; and I transmit to the 
‘* Plantation Board a printed Copy of the Journal 
‘‘of the Assembly, to enahle You to form your 
‘* judgment thereon.” 

* a ok 


7 7K 


It will be observed that the venerable Execu- 
tive of the Colony attributed the fight to the 


| popular opposition to the Mutiny Act; and that 


no other cause than those which were Political 
was suggested as having influenced them, 

We have no knowledge of the date of the 
arrival of this Despatch in London ; but, on the 
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thirtieth of March, the following reference to it 
was published, in London, in Vhe Gentleman's 
Magazine—Volume XL. Page 141: 
‘* Friday, 30. 

‘* Some important dispatches from America are 
‘* said to be received.: It is reported but not con- 
‘* firmed, that an affair that has lately happened 
‘between the Military and the People of New 
** York, will cause some speedy alteration in the 
‘*arangement of the forces in that continent. It 
‘** began by an act of wantonness in the soldiery, 
‘¢in cutting down the Tree of Liberty, for which 
‘*the people of that country have a great vencra- 
** tion.” 


The most complete account of the affair, which | 


we have seen, however, is that which appeared, in 
the Supplement to the New-York Journal, Or Gen- 
eral Advertiser, No. 1417, New York, Thursday, 
March 1, 1770; a carefully-prepared copy of which 


will be found in the supplement to this article.” | 


Such was what has been known, locally, as 
“Tne BATTLE OF GOLDEN-HILL. It was, at 
best, very far from what might properly’be called 
a ‘*Battle;” yet it was quite as much a Battle as 
were the riots in Boston and Westminster ; and 
very much more so than the affair at Lexington, 
where only one party fought and the other, after 
the fighting commenced, did nothing but run. 

When considered as to Tre, there can be no 
doubt that ‘* The Battle of Golden-hill” preced- 
ed the earliest of the other fights, fully six 
weeks. When considered as to the CHARACTER OF 
THE ASSAILANTS, one of the belligerents, on Gold- 
en-hill, was composed almost entirely of unarmed 
Colonists and the other entirely of regular Sol- 
diers : Boston presents no clearer record ; while 
the Alamance, Westminster, and Lexington can 
justly make no such pretension. At Golden-hill, 
the PRIMARY CAUSE of the affray was purely 
theoretical ; and that concerned a well-settled po- 
litical opposition, on the part of the Colonists, 
to the Army, per se: at Boston, the difference 
was wholly personal in its character—being retali- 
atory on the part of the Townsmen, for insults 
offered by the soldiers because of other insults to 
which one of their own number had been sub- 
jected by the Townsmen, when asking for work 
at a rope-walk ; at the Alamance and Westmin- 
ster, it was wholly of alocal and personal char- 
acter; at Lexington, when viewed from any 
stand-point, the Colonists either had no just cause 
for parading on the village-green or they were 
very shabby in their peculiar mode of defending 
it. When considered as to its MOVING CAUSE, the 
unarmed Colonists on Golden-hill acted only on 
the defensive, against the unprovoked aggressions 
of the armed soldiers on their persons, property, 
and individual rights: in each of the other cases 


*“ Illustrative Papers,’ IIT., Pages 23-29, post. 
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| the soldiers were purely on the defensive, against 
| the riotous aggressions of the Colonists—either 
| positive, against the soldiers in person, as at Bus- 
| ton; or indirect, against the Law of the Land, 
| which the soldiers or the posse comitatis were 
| called upon to sustain, as at the Alamance, and 
| Westminster, and Lexington. 

Measured by the standard to which we have 
brought the other claims, therefore, that in behalf 
of Golden-hill is superior to any of the others ; 
and, it seems to us, in view of all the known 
facts concerning it, that nothing is left which can 
impair our claim, thatthe first blood which was 
shed in the cause of the American Revolution, 
was that which fell on Golden-hill, on the nine- 
teenth and twentieth of January, 1770. 

Morrisant, Jan. 1869. H. B. D. 


ILLUSTRATIVE 
I. 


(From The New-York Journal, or, the General Adver- 
tiser. Numb. 1411. Thursday, January 18, 1770.) 


To the PRINTER. 


A Printed Paper signed Brutus. having been 
dispersed through the City on Tuesday last, set- 
ting forth among other Matters, that the hiring 
of Soldiers to work in this City is injurious to the 
poor Inhabitants, and, that there was a Matter of 
the utmost Importance to the Liberties of the 
People of this Colony: and the Continent then 
before the Assembly, and desiring all the Friends 
to Liberty, who inclined to bear Testimony 

| against a literal Compliance with the Billetting 
Act, to mect at Liberty Pole on Wednesday the 
17th Instant, when the whole Matter we: to 
be communicated; in consequence ther.of a 
large Body of People supposed to be near 
2000, assembled at the Time and Place ap- 
pointed ; when they manifested great Uneasiness 
at the Conduct of the Soldiers, and supporting 
them in this Place ; and could hardly be restrain’a 
from proceeding to some Acts of Violence, by 
considering that the Innocent might suffer with 
the Guilty. They were the more irritated, by ¢ 
| fresh Insult upon them, repeated the Night 
before, in destroying the Liberty Pole, which had 
been attempted several successive Nights. 

It is said this riotous Behaviour of the Soldiers, 
| was occasion’d by their hearing that the Inhabi- 
tants in general, were against allowing any 
Money to support them here; and many People 
think this very Behaviour, is a Proof of the Im- 
propriety of contributing to support such a Set of 
People among us; and say, if they behave thus, 
under the Controul of strict Discipline and good 
Officers, what have we to apprehend if they 
should happen to be under bad ones? What 


"APERS. 


| 
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would they be ready to do at the Word of Cum- | of its Erections, and recommended to the Inhabi- 
mand ? | tants in very pathetic Terms, to drop all Party 

It is said, most of the People assembled sign’d | Differences, and unite in supporting their common 
a Paper, the Contents, of which we have not | Liberties; and then proceeded to read the follow- 
heard, only one of the Articles was against em- | ing Resolutions, which were agreed to; and after 
ploying or dealing with Soldiers. | the other Business was finished, they were signed 

The present Disposition on both sides seems to | by the most of the Inhabitants that then met. 
forebode ill Consequences, unless timely prevent- | He then asked them, Whether they would signi- 
ed. A. B. | fy their Abhorrence to 2 Compliance with the 
| Mutiny or Billetting Act? which they did uni- 


Il. 


(From The Wew-York Journal; or, the General Adver- 
tiser, Numb, 1421, Thursday, January 25, 1770.) 


From Mr. PARKER'S GAZETTE. 


When our Assembly granted Two Thousand | 
Pounds, for the Support of the Troops, it was 
understood that a great Part of the Thousand 
Pounds immediately to be given for that Purpose, 
out of the Treasury, was to be appropriated to 
discharge an Arrearage due to sundry Persons, 
for Articles that they had furnished. The Dis- 
charge of these Debts, was used as an Argument 
by the Advocates, who were for granting Billet- 
ting Money, why such Grant should be made, 
urging that a great Part of the Money to be given, 
was already due to some of the Inhabitants. It 


was therefore very alarming to the Friends of 


Liberty in this City, to learn, that a Number of 
Memorials, from Officers and other Persons, had 
been sent to the Licut. Governor, and by him 
to the General Assembly, desiring them to make 
Provision for the Arrearage and Room-Rent, 
&c. and what greatly added to their Anxiety 
was, that if these Demands were paid, as it 
would be for Debts contracted by and for the 
Army, it would be a literal Compliance with the 
Mutiny (otherwise called the Billetting) Act ; 
which requires, That the Articles shall first be fur- | 
nished, and the Debts accrue, and then the Person 
or Persons, that had paid for Beer, Vinegar, 
Bedding, &c. shall apply to the Assembly of the 
YJolony, where such Troops are quartered ; who 
are to make Provision for the Payment of such 
Sums, ‘tin such Manner as the Public Charges | 
‘*for the Provinces respectively are raised.” 


Resvlution the House would come to, on the Sub- 
ject ; and as the Matter was very important, they 
determined on calling the People together, in 
order to take their Sentiments on it. According- | 
ly an Hand Bill was sent thro’ the City, desiring | 
the Inhabitants to meet at Liberty Pole, on Wed- 
nesday the 17th Instant, at 12 o’'Clock, where 
a vast Number of them met, of all Ranks, 
not less than 3000. The Liberty Pole being | 


| been erected as a Memorial of Freedom. 
| base Conduct is an incontestible Proof, that they 


| versally, by holding up their Hands, and loud 
| Huzzas. 


Upon which he proposed to them, to 
appoint a Committee that should call the People 
together, as Occasion may require, which they 


| accordingly did. 


JT is very alarming at this important Crisis, 
notwithstanding the humane and benevolent 
Treatment, that the Troops quartered inthis City, 
have received from the Colony, and this City 
in particular ; (altho? we have great Ground to 
suspect they are not stationed here to protect us) 
that they should be so ungrateful and insulting to 
the Citizens, as to make several Attempts to blow 
up and cut down the Liberty Pole, which has 
This 


are not onJy Enemies to the Peace and good Or- 
der of this City ; but that they manifest a Tem- 
per, devoted to destroy the least Monument, 
raised to shew the laudable Spirit of Liberty, 
that prevails among the Inhabitants: And as 
the same diabolical Spirit will naturally dispose 
them to use their utmost Endeavours to enslave 
us; they must be considered by all Men, who 
are actuated by a free Spirit of Liberty, as Ene- 
mies, mortal Enemies, to all that is dear and val- 
uable to Englishmen. Impressed by these Consid- 
erations, We 

RESOLVE, That we will not employ any Sol- 
dier, on any Terms whatsoever; but that we will 
treat them with all that Abhorrence and Contempt 


| which the Enemies of our happy Constitution, 


deserve. And whereas many of them have re- 


| peatedly travellecdt the Streets of this City, in the 


Night, with Arms, with which they have attempt- 
ed to take the Lives of many of the Citizens, 


|and notwithstanding made their Escape, and 
They being entirely at a Loss to know, what | 


thereby eluded the Laws, and passed with Impu- 
nity: THEREFORE, that the Inhabitants may 


| not for the future be insulted, and put in Peril of 
| their Lives, 


RESOLVED, That if any Soldier shall be found 
in the Night having Arms, (except Centinels and 
Orderly Serjeants) or out of the Barracks after the 
Roll is called, such as are found even without 


| Arms, and behave in an insulting Manner, shall 


he treated as Enemies to the Peace of this City: 


cut down the Night before by the Soldiers; | And we do hereby solemnly engage, to and with 
the Gentleman that was appointed to address the | each other, That we will, to the Utmost of 
Poople, began, by informing them of the Design | our Power, strictly adhere to the above Resolu- 
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Resolutions, and if possible bring the Transgres- 
sors of them, to condign Punishment. 
New-York, January 17, 1770. 


Ii. 


(From The Supplement to the New-York Journal, Or | 
oo Advertiser, Numb. 1417. Thursday, March 1, 

os} 

[The following Account not being before pub- 
lished in our Paper, is now inserted by particular 
Desire. | 

To the PRINTER 


SIR, New-York, Jan. 31, 1770. 

I have endeavoured to get the most impartial | 
Account of the Attempts made to cut down the | 
Liberty Pole, and final Accomplishment of it ; 
together with the Riots that have happened in| 
this City, between the Inhabitants and the Sol- | 
diers: Please to give them a place in your Paper, 
Sor the Information of the Public. 


N Saturday night the 18th instant, about | 
eight o’clock, a party of soldiers, near forty 
in number, began to execute a design they | 

bad formed to cut down the Liberty Pole: ‘To 
effect this with the greater safety, they placed | 
centinels in the different roads that lead to it, 
and the most public places, to discover any num- 


ber of the inhabitants that should be making to- | 


wards the pole to obstruct them. In this situa- 
tion they were discovered sawing the spurs, by | 
some persons that were crossing the fields, who | 
went into Mr. Montanye’s, and reported it to sun- 
dry persons in the house: Whereupon two went 
out to the work-house fence, in order to be con- 
vinced of the truth of the information; from 
whence they discovered a soldier boring a hole | 
in the pole; they immediately return’d to Mr. 
Montanye’s to alarm the few inhabitants that were 
there. Captain White was attacked near the | 
house by a soldier, who drew his bayonet on him | 
and threatened to take his life if he alarmed the 
citizens: But as the former was unarmed, he 
judged it most prudent to endeavour to dissuade 
him from offering violence to his person, which 
he was prevailed on not to do, as Captain White | 
did not act then asif he would alarm the citizens ; 
upon which the soldier returned to his compan- 
ions at the pole, The people at Mr. Montanye’s 
came out and called out fire, in order to alarm the 
Inhabitants. Svon after a fire was seen at the 
Pole, which proved to be a fuse that the so]diers | 
had put in it, in order to communicate the fire to | 
acavity which they had made in the Pole and filled | 
with powder, with a design to split it. The fuse did | 
not communicate the fire, nor do the execution that 
was expected, which the people at Mr. Montanye’s 


observing, hissed at the soldiers; and as the former | 


| they dispersed. 


| ought to have been in their barracks. 
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a taunt on their abortive labour. These sons of 
Mars could not brook the least sign of satisfaction 
in the citizens, at their heroick attack on a pole’s 
proving unsuccessful: No, they unprovoked, 
determined on a more heroic action ; which was 
to storm Mr. Montanye’s house ; and according- 
ly entered it with drawn swords and bayonets, 
insulting the company, and beat the Waiter. Not 
satisfied with this male treatment, they proceed- 
ed to destroy everything they could conveniently 
come at. They broke eighty-four panes of glass, 


| two lamps and two bowls; after which they 


quitted the house with precipitation, lest any of 


| themshould be discovered : Notwithstanding three 


of them were known, one of which was Corporal 
Spry. Upon these matters being communicated to 
the Officer that commanded for the night, at the up- 
per barracks, he ordered a centinel at the pole, as 
is supposed, to prevent any further attempt being 
made to level it; but he was soon after remov- 
ed. It was not long after he was placed there 


| before many of the citizens were alarmed, and 


went up to the pole, and finding then that there 
was no apparent danger of any more disturbance, 
Notwithstanding three of the 
soldiers were confined for their being concerned 
inthe above riot, their companions did not lose 


| sight of their design to cut down the Libe:ty- 


pole ; for on the next Monday night they placed 
centinels of observation in different parts of the 
fields, and agreed on signals to notify the «ip- 
proach of any persons that might mar the execu- 
tiun of their purpose. This was discovered by 


| Alderman Lott, who reported to the officer, who 


commanded at the upper Barracks, his having 
seen a Number of them in the fields, when they 
A number 
of inhabitants were so incensed at this insulting 
conduct, that they judged it necessary, for that 
and the other reason contained in the following 
paper, to publish it. 


To The PUBLIC. 


6¢")\/ HOEVER seriously considers the im- 
“poverished state of this city, es- 
“pecially of many of the poor Inhabitants of it, 
“must be greatly surprised at the conduct of 
“such as employ the soldiers, when there are a 
“number of the former that want employment 
“to support their distressed families. Every 
“man of sense amongst us knows that the army 
“is not kept here to protect, but to enslave .us ; 
“and notwithstanding our Assemblies have 
“given vast sums of Money to provide them 
“with such necessaries, which many of the good 
“Burgers want. 

“These Supplies are paid by a tax on the col- 
“ony, a third of which is the quota for this city 
“and county. Add to this burthen the heavy 


had just called out fire, the latter considered it as | “duty we pay on sugar, &c. which so greatly 
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“ distresses our trade, and has so impoverished | 


“this city, that many of its former Inhabitants 
“have removed, and others that remain, are, for 
“want of employ, unable to support themselves, 
“and are thereby become a public charge. 
“This might, in a great measure, be prevented, 
“with comfort to their distressed families, and a 
“saving to the community, if the employers of 
“jabourers would attend to it with that care 


“and benevolence that a citizen owes to his | 
Is it not enough | 
“that you pay taxes for billeting money to sup- | 


“ neighbour, by employing him. 


“port the soldiers, and a poor tax, to maintain 
“many of their whores and bastards in the 
“ Work-house, without giving them the employ- 
“ment of the poor, who you must support if you 
“don’t employ them, which adds greatly 
* swell our poor tax ? 
“will take this matter into consideration, and 


to 


“to liberty, and at the beck of tyrants to en- 
“slave; especially when it will bring on you 
“the just reproaches of the poor. Experience 
“has convinced us, that good usage makes sol- 
“diers insolent and ungrateful ; all the money 
“that you have hitherto given them, has only 
“taught them to despise and insult you. This 


“is evident in a great number of them attempt- | 


“ing last Saturday night to blow up the Liberty 


“ Pole: which they ha ad near effected, if some of 


“ the inhabitants had not discovered them. T hey 
“‘had Time to saw the braces, and bore a hole in 
“the pole, which they filled with powder, and 
“plugged it up, in order to set fire to it; which 
“was discovered by a person at Mr. Montanye’s: 


“They in resentment broke seventy-six squares of 


“ his windows,entered his house,and stopped him 
“in the passage with swords, and threatened if 
“he stirred, to take his life; which so intimidated 
“the people in the house, that they were induced 
“to go out of the windows. Not satisfied with 
“this atrocious wickedness, they broke two of 
“his lamps, and several bowls; and that they 
“might the better accomplishe their designs, 
“they posted centinels in the roads that lead to 
“Liberty-pole, to prevent their being discov- 
“ered. This and worse would be the treatment 
“we might expect if there were a greater num- 
“ber of them. It’s hoped that this conduct, 
“‘with the former considerations, will be sufli- 
“cient to prevent any friend to liberty from em- 
“ ploying any of them for the future. There is 
“a maiter of the utmost importance to the lib- 
“erties of the good people of this colony and 
“the continent, now before the Assembly. All 
“the friends to liberty that incline to beara 
‘testimony against a literal compliance with the 
“mutiny act, [otherwise called the Billeting 
‘Act] are desired to meet at Liberty-pole, at 
“twelve o'clock, on Wednesday next, 


I hope my fellow citizens | vicinity, 


n nd | to effect their design, 
“not countenance a sett of men who are enemies | 


| which split it. 
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‘will be on the 17th instant, where the whole 


| “matter shall be communicated to them. 


“ BRUTUS. 


“ New-York, Jan. 15th, ia, 

N.B. Altho’ the above paper is dated the 15th, 
it did not make its appearance before Tuesday 
the 16th; so that from what has been related it 
is evident, they intended to cut down the pole the 
first opportunity, if Brutus had not been pub- 
lished. 

About eight o’clock on Tuesday night, three 
soldiers were discovered at work, about the pole, 
and sundry persons cloaked, lying down behind 
a split canoe near it; these were guarded by a 
number of armed soldiers in an old house not far 
from it, which has been a temporary barrack for 
some of them; and on this occasion, from it’s 
served as a good watch and guard house 
without being so much ex- 
posed to be discove red by their officers, as they 
would be if their quarters were at a greater dis- 
tance from the pole. Soon after they were dis- 
covered an explosion was heard at the pole, 
which proved to be the burning of powder in the 
manner and for the purpose before mentioned, 
Immediately thereafter they 
retired, expecting that the noise of the explosion 
would alarm the citizens: The alarm being ac- 
cordingly given, many of them went up to the 
fields, and continued in Mr. Montanye’s house till 


| about ten o’clock, which for that time prevented 
| the soldiers doing any more to the accomplish- 


ment of their design. The citizens that retired 
from the fields, finding the soldiers were desposed 
to persist in insulting the inhabitants, drew up 
the resolutions that have been published, with an 
intention to propose them to the people that were 
to meet the next day. The soldiers determined 
to execute their project, availed themselves of the 
dead hour of night; and at one o’clock they cut 
dvuwn the pole, sawed and split it in pieces, and 
carried them to Mr. Montanye’s door, where they 
threw them down, and said let us go to our bar- 
racks. 

When the citizens convened the next day, for 
the purpose mentioned in Brutus, many of them 
exasperate d at the pole’s being cut down, and 
seeing the vicinity of the old house above men- 
tioned. to the place where the pole stood ; and 
upon their being informed of the use that had 


| been made of it in cutting down the pole, and 


many persons having been insulted from time to 
time, by the inhabitants of it; they were desir- 
ous that application should be made to the Corpo- 
ration, whose property it is, to pull it down. 
After the questions respecting the business of the 
day were put, it was judged necessary, in order 
to appease the people, to ask them whether the 
committee they were to appoint should make ap- 


which | plication to the Corporation, to request that the 
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old house might be pulled down? which they 
answered in the atlirmative, accompanied with 
loud acclamations. Immediately thereupon a 
number of the soldiers drew their cutlasses and 
bayonets, and desired the inhabitants to come and 
pull it down. This new act of insolence would 
have been productive of a very terrible affray, if | 
the Magistrates and Officers had not interposed. | 
While the people were collecting in the fields, a | 
number of sailors went along the docks, and | 
turn’d ashore all the soldicrs they found at work | 
on board the vessels, and obliged such as were at | 
work in stores, to quit it. The soldiers still bent | 
on further insults to the citizens; on Friday the 
19th, published the following paper, and went 
in posses through the strects, putting them up at | 
the most public places of the city, and threw | 
some of them into the Mayor's entry. 
“ God and a Soldier all Men doth adore 
“In Timeof War, and not before : 


‘«When the War is over, and all ‘Things righted, 
‘*God is forgotten, and the Soldier slighted. 


‘*Whereas an uncommon and riotous disturb- 
‘*ance prevails throughout this city, by some of 
‘* its inhabitants, who stile themselves the S—s of | 
** [—y, but rather may more properly be called 
‘* real eneniies to socicty ; and whereas the army, 
** now quartered in New York, are represented in | 
‘a heinous light, totheir officers and others, for 
‘‘having propagateda disturbance in this city, by 
**attempting to destroy their Liberty pole, in the | 
‘Fields; which being now completed, without 
** the assistance of the army, we have reason to | 
‘‘laughat them, and beg the public only to observe | 
“how chagrin'd these pretended S—s of L—y | 
‘+ look as they pass thro’ the streets, especially as 
“these great heroes thought their freedom depend- 
‘ed on a piece of wood, and who may well be 
*-compared to Esau, who sold his birth-right for a | 
“‘mess of pottage. And altho’ those shining 
‘*$-~s of L— have boasted of their freedom, 
‘*surely they have no right to throw an aspersion 
‘*upon the army since it is out of the power of mili- 
“tary diseipline, to deprive them of their free- 
“dom: However, notwithstanding we are 
“proud to see those elevated genius’s reduced 
“tothe low degree of having their place of 
“ general rendezvous, made (a Gallows Green) a 
“vulgar phrase for a common place of execu- 
“tion, for murderers, robbers, traitors and r-——s, 
“to the latter of which we may compare these fam- | 
“ous L— B—s, whohave nothing to boast of but | 
“the flippancy of tongue, altho’ in defiance of 
“the laws and good Government of our most | 
“gracious sovereign, they openly and r—y as- | 
“semble in multitudes, to stir up the minds of | 
“his Majesty’s good subjects to sedition ;—they | 
“have in their late seditious libel, signed Brv- | 
“pus, expressed the most villanous falshoods 
“against the soldiers: But as ungrateful as 
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“they are counted, it is well known since their 
“arrival in New-York, they have watched 
“night and day, for the safety and protection 
fof the city and its inhabitants ;—who have 
“suffered the rays of the scorching sun, in sum- 
“mer, and the severe colds of freezing snowy 
“nights, in winter, which must be the case, and 
“fifty tiznes worse had there been a war, which 


| “we sincerely pray for, in hopes these S—s of 


“L— may feel the effects of it, with famine 
“and destruction pouring on their heads. *Tis 
“well known by the officers of the 16th regi- 
“ment, as well as by several others, that the 


| ‘soldiers of the sixteenth, always gained the es- 


“teem and good will of the inhabitants, in 
“whatever quarters they lay, and was never 
‘counted neither insolent or ungrateful, except 
“in this city. And likewise the Royal regiment 
“of Artillery, who always behaved with grati- 
“tude and respect to every one. But the means 
“of making your famous city, which you so 
“much boast of, an impoverished one, is your 
“acting in violation of the laws of the British 
“government; but take heed, lest you repent 


| “too late,—for if you boast so mightily of your 


“famous exploits, as you have heretofore done, 
“(witness the late Stamp-act) we may allow 
“vou tobe all ALEXANDERS, and lie under your 


| “feet, to be trodden upon with contempt and 


“disdain; but before we so tamely submit, be 
“assured we will stand in defence of the rights 
“and privileges due to a soldier, and no farther, 


| but we hope, while we have officers of conduct 


“to act for us, they'll do so, as we shall leave it 


| “to their discretion, to act impartially for us, 


“in hopes they and every honest heart, will sup- 
“port the soldiers wives and children, and not 
“whores and bastards, as has been so malicious- 
“ly, falsly, and audaciously inserted in their 
“ impertinent libel, addressed to the public; for 


| which, may the shame they meant to brand 


“our names with, stick on theirs. 
** Signed by the 16th Regiment of Foot.” 


Mr. Isaac Sears and Mr. Walter Quackenbos, 
| seeing six or seven soldiers going towards the Fly- 
market, concluded they were going to it to put 
up some of the above papers: upon the former’s 
coming to the market, they made up to the sol- 
diers and found them as they had ccnjectured, 


pasting up one of the papers. Mr. Sears seized 
the soldier that was fixing the paper, by the col- 
lar, and asked him what business he had to put 
up libels against the inhabitants? and that he 
would carry him before the Mayor. Mr. Quack- 
enbos took hold of one that had the Papers on 
his arms: A soldier standing to the right of Mr. 
Sears, drew his bayonet ; upon which the latter 
took a ram’s horn, and threw it at the former, 
which struck him on the head, and then the sol- 
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diers, except the two that were seized, made off, | 
and alarmed others in the barracks. 
diately carried the two to the Mayorand assigned | 
him the reason of their bringing them before | 
him. The Mayor sent for Alderman Desbrosses, | 
to consult on what would be proper to be done in 
the Matter: In the mean time, a considerable 
number of people collected opposite to the May- 
ors. Shortly after about twenty soldiers, with 
cutlasses and bayonets, from the lower barracks, 
made their appearance, coming to the Mayor's 
thro’ the main street. When they came opposite 
to Mr. Peter Remsen’s, he endeavoured to dissuade 
then from going any further (supposing they | 
were going to the Mayor's) represented to them 
that they would get into a scrape, but his advice 
was not taken, owing as he supposes, to one or 
two of their leaders, who seemed to be intoxi- | 
cated. The people collected at the Mayor’s deter- | 
mined to let them pass by peaceably and unmo- | 
lested, and opened for them to go thro’: Cap- 
tain Richardson and some of the citizens, judging 
they intended to take the two soldiers from the 
Mayor’s by force, went to his door to prevent it. 
When the soldiers came opposite to his house, 
they halted ; many of them drew their swords | 
and bayonets, some say they all drew: But all | 
that were present, agree that many did, and 
faced about to the door, and demanded the sol- 
diers in custody ; some of them attempted to get 
into the house to rescue them; Capt. Richardson | 
and others at the door prevented them, and de- | 
sired them to put up their arms, and to go to | 
their Barracks; that the soldiers were before the 
Mayor, who would do them justice : The soldiers | 
within likewise desired them to go away to their | 
barracks, and leave them to the determination of 
the Mayor. Upon the soldiers’ drawing their | 
arms, many of the inhabitants conceiving them- | 
selves in danger, ran to some sleighs that was 
near, and pulled out some of the rungs. The | 
Mayor and Alderman Desbrosses came out, and | 
ordered the soldiers to their barracks : After | 
some time, they moved up the Fly: The people | 
were apprehensive, that as the soldiers had | 
drawn their swords at the Mayor's house, and | 
thereby contemned the civil authority, and de- 
clared war against the inhabitants, it was not safe 
to let them go thro’ the streets alone, lest they 
might offer violence to some of the citizens: To 
prevent which they followed them and the two | 
magistrates aforesaid, to the corner of Golden- | 
hill, and in their going, several of the citizens 
reasoned with them on the folly of their drawing 
theirswords, and endeavoured to persuade them to | 
sheath them, assuring them no mischief was in- 
tended them, but without success. They turned 
up Golden-hill, and about the time they had 

ined the summit, a considerable number of sol- | 

iers joined them : which inspired them to re- | 





They imme- | | tants . 


| stroke made at one of the assailants, 
| stick, which obliged theformer to retreat, to look 
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insult the magistrates , and exusperate the inhabi- 
which was soon manifested, by/their 
| facing about, and one in silk stockings and. neat 
buckskin breeches (who is suspected to have been 
an officcr in disguise) giving the word of com- 
mand, ‘*‘ soldiers, draw your bayonets and cut 
‘*vour way through them : ” the former was imme- 
diately obeyed and they called out where are 
your Sons of Liberty now? and fell on the citi- 
zens with great violence, cutting and slashing. 
This convinced them, that their apprehensions 
were well founded ; for altho’ no insult or vio- 
lence had been offered to the former ; yet instead 
of going peaceably to their barracks, as they 
were ordered by the magistrates, they in defiance 
of their authority (Veteran-like) drew their arms 
to attack men, who, except six or seven that had 
clubs andsticks, werenaked. ‘Those few that had 
the sticks maintained their ground in the narrow 
passage in which they stood, and defended their 
defenceless fellow citizens, for some time, against 
the furious and unmanly attacks of armed sol- 
diers, until one of them missing his aim, in a 
lost his 


for some instrument of defence; the soldiers 
pursued him down to the main street; one of 
them made a stroke, with a cutlass at Mr. Francis 


| Field, one of the people called Quakers, standing 


in an inoffensive posture in Mr. Field's door, at 
the corner ; and cut him on the right cheek, and 
if the corner had not broke the stroke, it would 
haye probably killed him. This party that came 
down to the main street cut a tea-water man 
driving his cart, and a fisherman’s finger; in 
short they madly attacked every person that they 
could reach: And their companions on Golden- 
Hill were more inhuman; for, besides cuting a 
sailor’s head and finger, that was defended him- 
self against them, they stabbed another with a 
bayonet, going about his lusiness, so badly, that 
his life was thought in danger. Not satiated 
with all this cruelty, two of them followed a boy 
going for sugar, into Mr. Elsworth’s house, one 
of them cut him on the head wigh a cutlass, and 
the other made a lung with yayonet at the 


| woman in the entry, that answered the child. 
| Capt. Richardson was violently attacked by 


two of the soldiers, with swords, and expected to 
have been cut to pieces ; but was so fortunate as 
to defend himself with a stick for a considerable 
time, ’till a halbert was put into his hands, with 
which he could have killed several of them ;_ but 


| hemade no other use of it, than to defend him- 


self, and his naked fellow-citizens.—Mr. John 


| Targe, hearing from his house, the cry of murder, 


went out unarmed, to see the occasion of it, and 
when he came in view of the soldiers, three of 
them pursued him to his house, with their arms 
drawn, from whence he teok a halbert, with 





a 


which he defended himself against their attacks 


(with sticks of wood, which “they took from a | 


heap that lay in the street, and threw at his legs, 


as they could not reach his body with their arms) 


and obliged them to retire to their companions ; 


in which time their lives were in his power, had | 
Several of | 


he been disposed to have taken them. 
the soldiers were disarmed by the inhabitants, 
after which no violence was done to them, From 
all which, I think it is evident that the inhabi- 
tants only acted on the defensive. Capt. Rich- 
ardson was @ witness of all that passed, from the 
soldiers coming to the Mayor's door, and declares, 
that if they had not halted and acted as they did 
on Golden Hill, he verily believes there would not 
have been any mischief done. 

Some time after the commencement of the 
grand affray on the Gulden Hill, a posse of sol- 
diers came from another quarter, opposite to the 
street that leads down from the hill, and 
called out to the soldiers on the hill, ‘‘to cut 
‘their way down, and they would meet them 
“‘half way.” During the action on the hill, a 
small party of soldiers came along the Fly, by | 
the market, and halted near Mr. Norwood’s: 
Some of the inhabitants gathered round them, 


when a conversation ensued on the then disturb- 


ances. Soon after, the former drew their bayon- 
ets ; upon which, ag the citizens were all unarmed, 
they cast about to look for stones or some instru- 
ments to defend themselves: But the soldiers ob- 
serving that they could not find any thing, one of 
them made an attempt to stab Mr. Jn. White, 


who finding himself in imminent danger, judged 


it most safe to take flight towards the Mayor's ; 

The soldier pursued him with his drawn bayonet, 
and make several attempts when he thot’ Mr. 
White within his reach to stab him; but in 
crossing the gutter, the soldier fell, which gave 


the designed victim an opportunity to escape, or | 


in the opinion of all present, he would certainly 
have fallen a sacrifice to the unprovoked malevo- 
lent and merciless rage of his pursuer. Several 
of the soldiers that were on the hill were much 
bruised, and one of them badly cut. Soon after 
the above attack, many of the magistrates col- 
lected from different quarters of the city, and 
several of the officers being made acquainted 
with the affray, came to the places of action and 


dispersed the soldiers. Thus ended a riot, which | 


would have been productive of much worse con- 
sequences had the citizens been armed. 


head, and drew the ladder from under another, 
while he was lighting the lamps. On Saturday | 
the twentieth, a ‘soldier made an attempt to stab | 
& woman coming from market with a bundle of | 
fish, run his bayonet thro’ her cloak & body | 
clothes. About noon, at the Head of Chapel | 
Street an affray began between some sailors and 


In the | 
evening the soldiers cut one lamp-lighter on the | 
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| soldiers: the origin of which I have not been 
able, with certainty to find out. The sailors 
| assert, that a soldier drew his bayonet on them, 
upon which they seized him, and put him in cus- 
| tody of aconstable, to carry him before a magis- 
trate ; which some soldiers seeing, ran to the bar- 
racks and brought out a number of others to res- 
cue him, and to beat the sailors. 

The soldiers on the other hand, say, that the sai- 
lors threw stones at them,and that one of them was 
obliged to take shelterina house near the new Pres- 
byterian meeting ; so that it’s difficult to determine 
which of them is to be credited Information was 
brought of this disturbance to the Mayor and Al- 
dermen in the New Gaol, where they were con- 
vened to inquire into the riots and batteries of 
Friday ; and upon their looking out, they saw a 
body of soldiers going towards the meeting- 
house: They immediately went out, accompanied 
with a few citizens, that were then in the hall. 
The latter in their going to the riot, agreed to be 
entirely passive, unless the Magistrates ordered 
| them to assist, to try what effect the Magistrates’ 
| authority would have on the soldiers. Accord- 
| ly they let the Mayor and Aldermen lead the van, 
|and when they came to the north side of the 
| meeting, where about fifteen soldiers had collect- 
|ed, they opened on each side of the road, and 
drew their bayonets ; two sailors that were at the 
north west corner of the meeting yard, were the 
the particular objects of their resentment, who, 
with three or four other persons, composed the 
citizens that were there, onc of whom was intoxi- 
cated, and gave one of the Aldermen a great deal 
| of trouble in keeping him from the soldiers, who 
attacked the sailors with great rage, and would 
| have killed them if the citizens had not inter- 
| posed. One of thee sailors (an old man that 
worked along shore) was cut on the head, who 
upon inquiry, I found had not been in the begin- 
ning of the affray, but came out of his house on 
hearing it. The Magistrates endeavoured, but in 
vain, to command the soldiers to their barracks : 
Upon seeing their authority disregarded and inef- 
fectual, one of the Aldermen desired a citizen to 
go and ‘call their officers ; which the soldiers hear- 
ing, swore he should not, and pointed their bayo- 
netsat him. The Mayor giving over all hopes of 
| quelling the riot, had moved off from the place 
| of action, in order to bring the officers out ; but 
| some of the citizens requested him not to quit the 
fields, and leave the soldiers with their arms to 
destroy the inhabitants ; upon which he returned ; 
| and soon after a great body of people were com- 
ing up the Broad- -way, which the soldiers seeing, 
| they W went off to their barracks. A report bein ng 
| spread through the city, that the soldiers h 
rushed out of their barracks, and were slaughter- 
ing the inhabitants in the Fields, soon brought 
out a great number of the citizens to the new 
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gaol. While they were inquiring into the cause 
of the riot, a number of soldiers, not more than 
twenty, came up from the lower barracks, and | 
marched thro’ a considerable body of the inhabi- 
tants collected along the street (to the south of 
the presbyterian meeting) that leads to the gaol, 
when they might very easily have avoided them, 
and taken a rout to the barracks across the | 
Fields, where none of the citizens stood, which 
would not have endangered or exposed them to 
ariot, if they were not disposed to it. The peo- | 
ple there opened and let them pass; when they 
got near thro,’ a great body standing to the south- | 
ward of the gaol fence, one of the soldiers, in the 
presence of a very reputable person, snatched a 
stick from one of the by-standers : Others say that 
a sword was taken from another; this bro’t on a | 
new affray, which lasted about two minutes, cut- | 
ting and slashing on both sides ; when the sol- | 
diers finding themselves roughly handled, they | 
made the best of their way to the barracks, and 
some of the inhabitants pursued them to the 
gates, and one of them took a bayonet from a 
soldier. In the scutile one of the citizens was 
wounded in the face, and had two of his teeth 
broke by a stroke, of a bayonet: A soldier re- | 
ceived a bad cut on the shoulder. These are the 
principal wounds that the combatants sustained. | 
Soon after this action ended, the inhabitants dis- 
persed ; and in the afternoon a soldier was dis- | 
covered in the court-room in disguise, who was 
known to have headed the first riot that happened | 
in the morning: He was brought before the 
court and committed. Since which several in- | 
* sults have been given by the soldiers to the citi- | 
zens, the particulars of which I shall not have | 
room to enumerate in this paper. What I had | 
principally in view was to give the public a 
general idea of the principal facts; in doing 
which, Ido assure them, that I have not said | 
anything upon information but what is the result 
of many days impartial inquiry, and what I have 
related from my own knowledge, is free from | 
any conscious partiality. To conclude, it is evi- 
dent that there has been blood spilt on both sides: 
I therefore submit to my superiors, whether the | 
reputation of the citizens or of the soldiers can be 
incontestibly vindicated, and the indubitable 
information thereof given to the government at 
home, unless there is a general legal inquiry into 
the whole of these disturbances. The inhabitants 
that were active, are desirous that such an exami- 
nation should be made; and as there are sufficient 
mediums of proof to begin it, if it is not done, 
the world. will be at no loss to what cause to | 
attribute the neglect of it, and where all this 
mischief first originated. 
AN IMPARTIAL CITIZEN. 


| we read, a period of nine years, from 15: 


| 1524, giving account of his discovery of 


| 
all conage, artillery, 
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Il-—VERRAZZANO. 


[The following draft for a Charter-party, with promise of 
the approbation of Franors I., for a voyage to India, was 


| discovered in tho Bibliotheque Impé riaie, and first publish- 


ed, lasi year, in the original, by M. Pierre Margry,in his 
work Les Navigacions Francaises du XIVe. au X Vie. 
Siécle. The enterprise contemplated, as may be seen by 
reference to the aaa of Francisco d’ Andrade, Cronica 
do Muyto alto e muyto podiroso Rey destes Reynos de Por- 
iugal Don Jods a IIT deste nome, printed at Lisbon, in 1613, 
was to form a settlement in Brazil: and was defeated in 
France, by the Portuguese Minister, Silveyra, in whose time, 
¥8, during his con- 
tinuance at Paris, no other attempt appears to have been 
made from France, at a voyage of like character. 

The author of Zes Navigacions observes that this Docu- 
ment could not have been drawn up earlier than 1526, the 
year in which Chabot received the office of Admiral and the 
Government of Burgundy, in recompense of his services in 
delivering the King from the prisons of Charles V. The 
date is subsequent to that of the Letter of Verrazzano, 
the North-east 
coast of America ; and et es the assertion of some Span- 
ish writers not to have heen exact, that his execution took 
place in that year. B. 8.) 

We, Philippe Ch: vbot, Baron 
Knight of the Ordre de Roi, 


Lieutenant-general of Burgundy, 


d’Apremont, 
his Governor and 
Admiral of 


| France, and of Britany, 


Have this day determined, for the good, ad- 
vantage, and utility of the public affairs of the 
Kingdom of France, to put on two of our galleons, 
at present at Havre de Grace, with one “ship be- 
jlonging to Jehan Ango of Dieppe, of seventy 
| tons burden, or the reabouts, to equip, victual, and 
fit these three vessels, to make the voyage from 
the Spice-islands to the Indies. To make the 


| aforesaid voyage, we have agreed with the per- 


sons hereinafter named, and signed in the manner 


following, to furnish the said three vessels with 


goods. victuals, and advance-money for the crew, 
as shall be requisite and necessary. 
And to do this we have concluded and deter 


| mined with the aforesaid, to advance and employ 
| as large a sum of twenty thousand pounds, Tours 
| Currency, that is to say, for ourse’f, 


Admiral, 
Four thousand pounds, Tours Currency ; Master 
Guillaume Preudhomme, General of Normandy, 
Two thousand pounds, Tours Currency ; Pierre 
Dispinollis, one thousand pounds, Tours Curren- 
cy; Jehan Ango, Two thousand pounds, Tours 
Currency ; Jacques Boursier, an equal sum of 
Two thousand pounds, Tours Currency; Messire 
Jehan de Varesam, Chief-pilot, a like sum of 
Two thousand ponnds, Tours Currency. 

The said parts together amounting to the said 
sum of 20,000 pounds, Tours Currency,* to be 
employed for victualing, merchandise, and ad- 
vance-money to hire the crew. And we, Admi- 
ral and Ango, promise to deliver the said gal- 
leons and ship well and properly refitted and ac- 
coutred, as befits to make the said voyage, as well 


| as caulkings, cables, anchors, duplicate furniture. 


>”) 
powder, shot, and all that 


* The sums named in “ Tours Commer ” do not ‘make 


| Twenty thousand pounds.-~-TransiatTor. 
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js required by such vessels, to make such a long 
voyage as this; and to have these galleons and 
ship ready and prepared to make the said voyage 
within two months from this day. Also, that we, 
Admiral and Ango, will take, on the return from 
the said voyage, for the freight and freighting of 
the said galleons and ship, the fourth part of all 
the merchandise which shall return and shall be 
brought back by the aforesaid, without any cost. 

And for the hire of the said Pilot, Messire 
Jehan, 
provide two good and competent Pilots to steer 


the other two > vessels, he shall take for his hire | 


and that of his two Pilots, the sixth of all the 
goods which shall be brought back: the said 
fourth for freightage, expenses, and disposing of 
the goods, and the wayes of the crew, being pre- 


viously taken and levied, before taking the said | 


sixth. 

And if, 
leons or ship should be lost on the said voyage, or 
that one by any mischance does not sail, and the 
other two make their voyage, the merchandise 
which should be brought back, would be divided 
as above, and the said vessel which might not 
have been on the said voyage shall share, ‘and the 
traders each one a mare to the pound, for all goes 
to the common profit. 

And if any booty is taken at sea, from the 
Moors or other enemies of the Faith and the 


King, my Lord, the Admiral shall take previous- | van Ae . rca 
| “of General Washington—the artist residing in 


| “that City, at that period, 


ly, upon the aforesaid booty, his tenth ; and the 
balance which would accrue from the said booty, 
shall be divided like the other goods, except 


some portion of that booty, which shall be given | , 
| ** be a good likeness. 


to the crew as shall be advised. 


And my aforesaid Admiral shall have Letters- 


patent from the King expedited, in order to have 
permission and leave to make the said voyage ; 
and no obstruction shall be made or given to 
these letters, by any allies, friend, or confederate, 
of the King, our said lord. 


[ON THE BACK. ] 
For the voyage of Sirt Joan. 


IIL—EDWARD § 
PAINTER. 


Communicate By JoHN Warp DEAn, 
oF Boston, Mass. 


Esq., 


In several wey — of the Historicau 


. 913. 878: i 


Macazine (1. 
Mr. Savage nt his ceuieaia of Washington are 
given, The following correspondence furnishes 


some new and interesting particulars. 


+ “Messire” is more neariy equivalent to “Sir,” than 
“Mr.”—Trans.ator. 
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| Family was then, 


who has agreed and bound himself to | 


in case of accident, any of those gal- | 


|“ table—a lad 
' “hand resting on a globe. 


AVAGE, THE PORTRAIT | 


| “thought to be good ones. 


, 61, 247,) notices of | 
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Mr. Savage died at Princeton, Mass. his native 
Town, in 1817, at the age of fifty-six. His widow 
died in Massachusetts, (at Lancaster, or Leomins- 
ter, I think) at an advanced age, a few years 
ago. The profile portrait, mentioned in Mr, 
Montague’s letter, was, when he wrote, in the 
possession of some of Mr. Savage’s heirs, resid- 
ing in the vicinity of Boston. The Washington 
and still is, in the Boston 
Museum, adjoining the building of the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society, in Tremont-street, 
Boston. It probably came from the New York 
Museum, which Mr. Savage established in New 
York City, but afterwards removed to Boston, 
where it was merged in the New England 
Museum, the nucleus of the present Boston 
Museum. 

The first letter is from Mr. Montague, of this 
City, to the adopted son of General Washing- 
ton. 

“ Boston, January 31, 1857. 
“GEORGE WASHINGTON PARKE Custis, Esq., 
“DEAR Sr, 

“T will offer yp apology for addressing you, 
“ believing that you will feel as lively an inte rest 
“in the subject of my enquiry as I do myself. 

“T have seen a portrait of General W ashing- 
“ton, which Mr, George Savage, now deceased, 
“informed me was painted from life by his 
“ father, at Philadelphia, during the presidency 


It was painted on 
“wood in profile. From the resemblance to 
“ other portraits of the General, it is thought to 


‘““Mr. Savage also informed me, and I have 
“been informed by others, that his father also 
“ painted a picture from life called the Washing- 
“ton Family. 1 have lately seen this painting. 
“Tt is really a striking picture, and is very well 
“executed ; its size being about six feet by ten. 
“Ttis now in Boston. I saw it a few days since, 
“hanging near some portraits of Copley’s. Gen- 
“eral Washington is represented as sitting at a 
standing beside his chair, his 
Opposite, is Mrs. 
“ Washington with a closed fan in her hand; 
“also a young lady standing beside her. In the 
“back ground isa colored man. The portrait 
“of the General and Mrs. Washington are 
It is supposed the 
“Jad in the picture was intended to represent 
“ vourself. 

“Dear Sir, if it would not be imposing: on 
“vour time, it would gratify me and many other 
““vertlemen, at whose solicitation I have writ- 
“ten this letter, if you would inform me 
““whether you know anything relative to this 
“picture, and if the portraits were painted 
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“from life. Anything relating to General | 

“Washington and his family is of great interest | 
“to every American. 

“With much respect 

“ Your obt Servant 


“ Witt1am H, Montacur.” 


The following reply was received from Mr. 
Custis: , 
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| vevtiges of these early settlements. 
| me, in substance, that nearly half a century ago. 
| Mr. Francis Fuller, of Winthrop, Mainr, stated 


{January, 


‘bricks. There was a hemlock-tree upon the 


‘*place where the kiln had stood, of more than 


| ** two feet in diameter.”* 


A few years since, I received from a reliable 
old gentleman of this State, an account of some 
Ife informed 


| that during the second or third year after the 


“ARLINGTON Houser 24th Feby, ’57. 

“W. H. Monracon, Esq., 

“My Dz Sir: 

“Your letter has been duly recd. The 
“‘ Washington Family was painted by Savage in | 
“1792. Itis an indifferent performance both 
“asto design andexecution. The figure of Mrs. 
“Washington is particularly unlike; and the | 
“servant represented is by no means resembling | 
[sic] “ Billy the famed Body servant of the 
“Chief, during the whole of the War of the 
“ Revolution. 

“At the remote time of day of 1792, we had 
“but few artists, and they (saving Trumbull) 
“of limited capacity. It was said in old 
“Times, that Savage made @great hit by the 
“Washington Family, having exhibited it in 
“Europe, and twice engraved it, realizing a 
“large profit by the Exhibitions and Engrav- 
‘‘ings. It is now scarcely to be had. There 
“has been since painted by Sully, a beautiful | 
“W. Family; head of the Chief from Stuart, | 
“superb, the portrait of Lady Washington 
“good, & the two adopted Children, Mrs Lewis | 
“& myself, pretty fair. There is a dog that | 
“should be left out. The Chief had no dogs, 
“his pet was unmitigated untiring labour. 

“Yrs Dr Sir Very Truly 
“GEORGE W. P. Custis.” 


| close of the French War of 1659, 
| ship-carpenter’s apprentice to the Kennebec, to 
| assist in building a vessel for Dr. Silvester Gar- 


he went as a 


diner ;+ that the place selected for the purpose 
was ‘‘Agry’s Point,” in what is now the town of 
Pittston, about three miles below the present City 


| of Gardiner, where a small mill-stream, called 


the Nahumkeag, makes a confluence with the 
main river; and that the spot was then covered 
with large trees. In clearing a space for the ship- 
yard, and in removing the underwood, the bot- 
tom of a brick chimney was discovered. Further 
examination brought to light the remains of 
thirteen other chimneys. ‘‘ One,” said Mr. Ful- 
ler, ‘‘I remember in particular. Within its lim- 
‘‘ its grew a tree more than three feet in diameter. 
‘* We had the curiosity to count the grains or 
‘* rings of this tree, to ascertain its age, and found 
‘*that they exceeded six hundred, thereby indi- 
‘* cating that it was over six hundred years old. 
‘So we concluded a village had existed there, 
‘*long before Columbus discovered America.” 
This interesting communication induced me to 
visit ‘‘ Agry’s Point,” for the purpose of examin- 
ing the locality and of conversing with the aged 


| inhabitants of the vicinity, several of whom cor- 
| roborated the statements 


of Mr. Fuller. The 
owner and occupier of the land stated that he had 


| ploughed up bricks in a range from eight to ten 


| rods long ; and that the proprietor of a mill, at the 
| mouth of the Nahumkeag, had directed his atten- 


IV.—THE NORTHMEN IN MAINE. 
By Josera WILLiamson, Esq., BELFAST, MAINE. | 


It is a well-established fact that settlements were | 
made on the banks of the Kennebec-river, at so 
earlya period, that noaccount of their origin exists, | 
except in tradition or obscure narrative. Judge 
Sullivan, in his History of Maine, written in 1796, 
says that the remains of a blacksmith’s forge were 
discovered at Teconnet Falls, now Waterville, when 
the troops of the Government went there, in the 
year 1754, to build Fort Halifax. ‘‘There is a 
‘** point,” he continues, ‘‘ about twenty-seven | 
‘* miles from the head of navigation, on the East 
‘*bank of the Sebasticook, a branch of the Ken- 
*‘nebec, where, within six years now last past, 


**the owner, intended to form a brick-kiln, set | 
‘*his people to dig for clay; when they had re- | 
** moved the soil, they found the remains of an | 


} 
| 


| miles on the Kennebee River. 


‘‘ancient kiln, with mouldered or decayed 


| the middle of the last century. 


tion to an excavation, then visible, where he had 
seen the remains of a regularly-defined cellar 
wall. One of the bricks has been preserved. It 
is of much larger size and of a lighter color 
than those manufactured in New England. My 
investigations led to no further discoveries; and, 
although the evidence of an ancient settlement is 
of a secondary character, it is sufficient to war- 
rant the conclusion that the Kennebec was inhabit- 
ed long before its permanent occupation, during 
The Popham 
Colonists, who passed the winter of 1607-8 within 
a few miles of Agry’s Point, undoubtedly would 
have mentioned the fact, if any vestiges of inhab- 
itants there then existed. 

The question then presents itself, who were 


* Sullivan’s History of Maine. 171. 
+ Dr. Gardiner was a principal proprietor of the Plymouth 
Purchase, which covered a tract of land extending fifty 
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the originators of these settlements ? 


the red man has no tradition? Following the 


theory of Rev. Dr. Palfrey, that ‘‘ It is in no wise | 


“unlikely that eight or nine hundred years ago 


‘* the Norwegian navigators extended their voyag- | 


‘esas far as the American Continent,”* a sin- | 
gle suggestion may be pertinent. 

After the supposed discovery of the northern | 
portion of our Continent, by Biarne, an Icelandic | 
voyager, in 994, ‘‘Leif, the Fortunate,” in| 
1000, with thirty-five companions, undertook | 
a voyage of exploration for the lands which 
the former asserted having seen. Passing New- 
foundland, to which the name of Helluland | 
was given, and Nova Scotia, which they called | 
Markland, ‘* they again stood out to sea, with a | 
** North-east wind, and continued sailing for two 
‘*days, before they made land again.” They 
then came to an island, which lay to the eastward | 
of the main land, and entered a channel be- 
tween this island and a promontory projecting in 
an easterly (and northerly) direction from the 
main land. They sailed westwardly ; and, after 
two days, they reached an island, and passed 
westward along its northern side. Afterwards, 
they went on shore at a place where a river, issu- 
ing from a lake, fell into the sea. They brought | 
their ships into the river, and from thence into | 
the lake, where they castanchor. Here they con- 
structed some temporary log huts; but, after- 
wards, when they had made up, their mind to | 
winter there, they built large houses. A German, | 
who accompanied Leif on this voyage, found | 
wild vines and grapes, which he recognized from 
having seen similar ones in his own country. Leif | 
gave the name of Vineland from this discovery. t | 

It does not require much aid from the imagina- | 
tion to identify ‘‘the isiand to the eastward of 
‘the main ” as Monhegan; while the river which, | 
‘issuing from a lake, fell into the sea,” is well | 
represented by the Kennebec, which joins the | 
ocean near that island. Merry-meeting Bay, | 
formed by the confluence of the Kennebec and | 
Androscoggin, corresponds to the lake. Only a | 
few miles above it, the vestiges referred to were 
found. 

If any importance is to be attached to the in- 
scription on Menanas, an island adjoining Mon- 
heyan, the supposition is a natural one, that it 
was made by the Northmen, at the time Leif and 
his companions visited our coast. 

Although ‘*‘ the accounts of the fertile soil and | 
‘‘mild winter are, on any modern hypothesis ficti- | 
‘tious or exaggerated,”t and although the ex- 
istence of grapes is inconsistent with our present | 


reenact | 


* Palfrey’s History of New Lngland, i, 51. 


t America discovered in the Tenth Century, by Rafu, 
1; Palfrey’s History of New England, i, 3. 
Bancroft’s Iitstory of the United States, i, 6. 


| 
Whence 
came and whither went the race, of which even | 
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climate, it by no means follows that the temper- 
ature and products of the degree of latitude men- 
tioned by early voyagers, may not have essential - 
ly changed during a period of eight centuries. 
De Monts, who visited Acadie in 1607, speaks 
of grapes in several places; and they were in 
such plenty on the Isle of Orleans, in latitude 
47°, that it was called the Island of Bacchus.* 
The letter of George Popham to King James I., 
affirming ‘*That in parts about Sagadahoc there 
‘* are nutmegs, mace, and cinnamon, besides pitch, 
‘* Brazil wood, cochineal, and ambegris,”+ is more 
irreconcilable than the idea of grapes being found 
there or on Newfoundland. 

These vestiges of remote antiquity, whether 
indicated by the wonderful tumuli of the Missis- 
sippi valley, hoary chronicles of ages long past, 
or by the more humble ruins on the banks of the 
Kennebec, have an importance and interest which 
should secure every possible means for eliciting 
their origin and purpose. 


V.—THOMAS JONES, CAPTAIN OF THE 
5 DISCOVERY. 
By Epwarp D. NEIL. 


Dermer, under the patronage of Sir Ferdinando 
Gorges, in 1619, with a pinnance of five tons, 
coasted from Kennebec, around Cape Cod, through 
Long Island Sound, to the James River. The 
Governor and Council of Virginia informed the 
Company, in London, of ‘‘ Mr. Dirmer’s discovery 
**from Cape Charles to Cape Cod, up Delaware- 
‘**river, and Hudsun's-river, being but twenty or 
‘* thirty leagues from our plantation, and within 
‘our limits, in which rivers were found divers 
**ships of Amsterdam and Horn, who yearly had 
‘*there a great and rich trade for furs ;” and 
urged them ‘ to undertake so certain and gainful 
‘*a voyage. ”’} 

About this period, King James transmitted to 
the London Company, the following paper, from 
some Walloons, for their consideration: ‘‘ We 
‘** promise my Lord Ambassador of the Most Se- 
‘rene King of Great Britain to go and inhabit 
‘in Virginia, a land under his Majesty's obe- 
‘*dience, as soon as conveniently may be, and 
‘this under the conditions to be carried out in 
‘the articles we have enumerated to the said 
‘* Ambassador, and not otherwise, on the faith of 
‘* which we have unanimously signed this present, 
‘* with our sign manual.”§ 

In allusion to this communication, the Compa- 
ny, in a letter to the Governor of Virginia, dated 
the twelfth of August, 1621, wrote as follows: 


* Belknap’s American Biography, i, 55. 

t Collections of The Maine Historicai Society, v, 360. 
+ MSS. Transactions of Virginia Company. 

§ Bainebury. 
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‘‘ We have received from his Majesty, a petition 
*‘ exhibited unto him, by certain Frenchmen and 
. ** Walloons, desirous to inhabit in Virginia. They 
‘** will be sixty families, counting up about three 
We may expect them next 


‘** hundred persons. 
** Spring.”* 
Members of the Company now subscribed nine 
hundred Pounds for opening the fur-trade of the 
Delaware and Hudson-rivers; and, in November, 
the Discovery, a ship of sixty tons, Captain 
Thomas Jones, Master, with twenty persons, was 
despatched and ordered, upon his arrival at James- 
town, to take on board, the brass cannon that had 
been recently landed from the ship Charles, and 


there also procure the necessary guides and inter- | 


preters. 

A few days after the sailing of the Discovery 
from England, another left for Virginia, named 
the Bona Nova, a ship of two hundrd tons, John 
Hudlestone, Master, with forty passengers. She 
bore a letter from the Virginia Company, dated 
the fifth of December, 1621, directed to the au- 
thorities at Jamestown, containing these words : 
‘* After our very hearty commendations, writ unto 
**you, very lately, by the Discovery, wlfereof 
‘* Captain Thomas Jones went Master, we have 
‘*since received certain advice, that there are 


‘*newly gone from Amsterdam, for the same | 


‘*trade of furs, and the self-same place, two pri- 


*‘ vate pinnaces, the one of 40 tons, the other of | 


**80 tons, with six pieces of cast ordnance 
‘* double manned, and exceedingly well provided 
** with commodities, whence it will have much 
‘‘import, that the Discovery he instantly expe- 
*‘dited from Virginia, with those necessary sup- 


‘*plies of men and provisions that we have | 


**entreated you to furnish them with, that they 


‘*may not come either too weak or too late, or | 


‘*any way unfit for the performance of the busi- 
‘* ness.” 


The two vessels to which reference is made, | 
were probably those that had been sent out a few | 
weeks before, under the direction of Plancius, the | 


distinguished divine and geographer, and his 
associates. 

The Discovery reached Jamestown on the four- 
teenth of April, 1622; and Captain Hudleston, 
in the Bona Nova, arrived three days later. Hud- 
leston sailed from Virginia, for the fishing banks 
off Cape Cod, and sent in to the Plymouth Puri- 


tans a kind letter, informing them of the dread- | 


ful massacre of the whites by the Indians of 
Virginia, on the twenty-second of March, and 


urging them to beware of a similar calamity. | 
Governor Winslow subsequently visited his ship | 


and obtained provisions, which the Colonists 
greatly needed. 
Captain Jones, after sailing from Jamestown, 


* MSS. letter. 
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| seems to have gone to the Hudson and Delaware- 
| rivers for furs. At a meeting of the Virginia 
| Company, in London, on the seventeenth of July, 
1622, ‘a motion was made in behalf of Captain 
‘*Thomas Jones, Captain of the Discovery, now 
‘‘employed in Virginia for trade and fishing, 
‘that he might be admitted a freeman of this 
‘** Company, in reward of the good service he hath 
‘there performed. The Court liked well of the 
‘* motion, and consented thereto.”* 

In August, he sailed for England, by way of 
New Plymouth. Bradford, in his History of Ply- 
mouth Plantation, says; ‘* Behold now another 
‘+ providence of God, a ship comes into the har- 
**bor, one Captain Jones being chief therein. 
‘*They were set out, by some merchants, to dis- 
‘* cover all the harbors between this and Virginia, 
**and the shoals of Cape Cod, and to trade along 
‘*the coast where they could. ‘This ship had 
store of English beads (which were then good 
trade) and some knives, but would sell none 
‘*but at dear rates, and also » good quantity to- 
‘*gether. Yet they were glad of the occasion, 
and fair to buy at any rate; they were fair to 
give after the rate of cents per cents, if not 
**more, and yet pay away coat beaver at 3s. per 
‘* tb. which in a few years after yielded 20s. 

‘+ By this means they were fitted again to trade 
‘*for beaver and other things, and intended o 
‘*buy what corn they could. But I will here 
** take liberty to make a little digression. There 
‘* was in the ship a gentleman by name, Mr. John 
‘¢Pory: he had been Secretary in Virginia, and 
‘* was now going home passenger in this ship.”’+ 

The Discovery, after leaving Plymouth, was 
unfortunate, if a letter dated the twenty-sixth of 
July, 1628, in Birch’s Cowrt and Times of James 
the First is to be credited. It says: ‘‘ Our old 
‘* acquaintance Mr. Porey, is in poor case and in 
‘* prison at the Terceras” [one of the Azores} 
** whither he was driven by contrary winds, from 
**the North coast of Virginia, where he had been 
‘upon some discovery, and upon his arrival was 
“arraigned and in danger to be hanged for a 
‘* pirate.” 

The next mention we have of Captain Jones is 
| in 1625, when he arrived, about the middle of 
July, at Jamestown, in a Spanish frigate which 
he alleged he had taken in the West Indies, under 
a commission of the States, granted to one Cap- 
tain Powell, from whose consort ship he had 
| been separated, and was obliged to put into James- 
river to stop leaks and obtain provisions. 

He had been in the Gulf for several months ; 
and he brought to Jamestown, a Portuguese pilot 
perfectly acquainted with the West Indies. Soon 
after this, Jones died ; and thie Virginia authori- 


oe 


“e 


e 
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* MSS. Transactions of the Virginia Company. 
+ Bradford adds a pleasant letter from Pory. 
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ties suspected that he did not obtain the Spanish | 
frigate in a lawful manner. 
it is supposed he was Captain of the May | 
Fiower, who landed the Leyden people at Ply- | 
mouth Rock, and, althoug! rising, Was not 
very scrupulous. Se 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


1 enter} 


REY. 


VI.—DIARY OF 
CoOMMUNICATED BY Rev. E. 


Sep. 24,1723. Dr. Cutler, Mr. Wetmore, Mr. 
Johnson ret* from England. 

June 7, 1724. I preached at Middleborough 
in a barn. 

Dec, 4. 1724. The day 
dination omitted by dissentio 

JUNE 11, 1741. Mr. 
at Town (Lebanon) 
Jack staid out 

JUNE 18 my sends 


persons to Hebron (Mr. Pomeroy’s) for Re 


JACOB ELIOT.* 


H. 


Giutettr, D.D. 


Mr. Bourne’s or- 


r 


Williams pr? a Lect* | 
Jer. 5, 4. 


to yr Oe 
all night. 


1741. A false 


groes, 


story ol 


neayv 
and Comfort, (when they) had their malady and 
conviction, 

JUNE 24, 1741. A Gen! muster here, 40 men 
picked out to be ready at an hour's warn’g to go 


* The Rey.Jacob Eliot was a native of Boston,and belonged 
toa branch of the family of the great Apostle to the In- 
dians. He speaks of the latter as his uncle; but he must 
have been his great uncle. Jacob’s parents resided at Bos- 
ton for some time after he entered Hatvard College, remov- 
ing, however, at a subsequent date, to Duxbury. His colle- 
riate course was completed in 1720; and he preached for 
short periods after this, in quite a large number of places, 
mentioned in his Diary, settling, however, at Goshen (Soci- 
ety) in Lebanon, Connecticut, in the year 1729. Here he 
continued till his death, in 1766, or nearly forty years. 

His w Robinson, sister of Governor Trum- 

2; and he was very extensively acquainted, not 

1 Connecticut, but in Eastern Massachusetts. In his 

y years, he had heard Willard and the Mathers. He was 

contemporary with Cooper, Prince, Chauncey, and the Min- 

isters of Boston who welcomed Whittield and the Tennents; 

and in his repeated visits to Boston he kept up his acquaint- 

ance with them. He speaks frequently of hearing one and 
another of them preach. 

At the time he entered College, he began to keep a Diary; 
and this he continued almost to the day of his death. He 
used each year’s Alin c, interleaving it in such a manner 
as to be able to make a note of every day of the month op- | 
posite the printed page. The substance of the Diary is 
notes on the weather, describing the phases of each day 
throughout the year, but in the spaces above, or below, or on 
the margin, we have more miscellaneous matters, some of 
personal, or local, and some few of general, interest. The 
reader will find, perhaps, what Mr. Eliot’s hogs weighed; | 
when he sowed his turnips; what he got for horses; who 
helped him in his work; who dined with him; who supped 
with him. He will find him sending off one of his negro 
servants to sell himself to a new master; making mention | 
of hired house-help going off in a “huff” and allin the 
house glad of it; the killing of a skunk who almost killed 
him with its stench; the accidents of the day; the election 
of Representatives; the musters and trainings; and rumors 
of invasion. But what most of all disturbed Mr. Eliot was 
the intrusion of the New Lights; and the more noticeable | 
extracts from his journal respecting them. | 

| 


We must regret that so large parts of Mr. Eliot’s Diary | 
have been scattered, if not lost. They should have been 
preserved more carefully. We give the most important 
matters that have come under our eye in the examination. 
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agt y° Enemy in Case of an Assaultin any town. 

Dev. 14, 1741. Noah Chappel & Mary 
Webster et abt 12 w' at Night both in a kind 
of Trance & so remained for near 2 Days & 2 
Nights somet* ( ) and Scream? & Laments— 
calm & still, with y" eyes open seem as if y 


w’r writing or reading as they lay together on a 


bed y’ kept one spot between ’em pecul' to’em; 
that if but a hair or mote was dropt y" they 
would instantly take it away tho both blinded. 
They both pretended to be going to heaven, y® 
Boy a little before, the girl as yY each said with' 
knows either of ’em w' y® other st & y* yY had 
seve conflicts with y® Devil & yt y” had a vision 
of X & read in y* book of Life in Golden Cap- 
itals sey' names, Mr. Whitfield’s first, y* Mr. 
Wheelocks, Mr. Pomeroy’s, Mr. Rogers, Mr. 


| Warren, 


Jury 9, 1741. Mr. Williams pr* his Lect*, 
Is; 33. 13, 14, a very awakening sermon, a great 
many groan.¢ & cry.g out. 

Junty8,1741. Sung Dr. Watt’s Psalms twice. 

Ave, 23, 1741. One of Mr. Davenp* Armor 
Bearers here . . . expecting to hear Mr. 
W heelock. 

Oct. 14, 1741. Ret? from y*® Assoc*, had a 
long Controvy with & ab‘ Itin“. 

Dec. (1)9, 1741. Read the rep‘ of y* Coun- 
cil of Guilford. 

Dec. 6 (2), 1741. Capt Wattles, J. Webster, 
Bascom, &c., here--Warm debates. 

JAN. 3, 1742. A beggarswoman here with an 
everls Clack; most uncharitable servant that 
ever I knew speaks ill of allmt everybody. 

Marcu 17, 1742. Josh. Strong exorted at y° 
Meet.g House. 

Marci 28, 1742. After public worship P. M. 
a company of young men set to sing.g to draw 
the people together to prepare for Exhort.g, &c. 
I still.d °em & persuaded the peop. to go home. 
E. M. told me audibly before many that I was 
an opposer of a work of God & of y* kingdom 
& interest of Jesus X & I knew in my Conse, I 
was — & that there never was such a Pope in 
y® .—After wards when more Cool he confessed 
his fault. 

Ap. 23, 1742. Waterman & others from 
Colchester here Exhort.g in open opposition & 
Defyance &c. 

Ap. 5, 1742. Jn. Thomas’s wife distracted by 
new Lights. 


Ap. 5, 1742. A Company from Colchester, 


| young men and Indians, with a number from y® 


Upper End came with a design to hv sung, ex- 
horted, &c., but basely disappointed. 
(At this juncture he visited Boston, and, stung by New 


| Lightism, it is not strange that he should have gone tu Dr. 


Chauncy for comfort.) 
May 26, (P. M.) 1742. At Dr. Chauncy’s 
conversation very profitable and edifying. 
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June 1, 1742. M. Willis Jacob & I went to 
Mr. Wiswals, Turils ( 7'wrell’s), Greens, Holyokes, | 
Burrils. 

JUNE 5, 1742. Arrived safe home. 

Remarkables in Time of new Light. 

A Story of a man at the Westward (I think at 
Branford or Norwalk) that saw a great Light in 
the Night & had a strong impress" on his mind 
that he was to glorify God by killing his wife in 
y® morn.g—of his Arm-pits stiffn.g upon it & of 
his runn.g distracted afterw.d.—Of a man at 
Wallingford running into despair & drown.g 
himself.—Of a Woman (Ensign Buel’s Daughter) 
running distracted.—of another at ye Crank 
(now Columbia) long remaining so.—Of a Lad 


at Town (Lebanov) remarkably Converted & | 
very suddenly in one night, notoriously ignor' | 
& wicked before & imed’ inspired to pray & | 
Preach like an angel—but soon turned back | 
ag” to be as vile and wicked as ever, steal.g an | 


axe at Windham & sell.g it &c—of Tisdel’s 


Correcting his serv‘ (for lying &c.) & his| 
brother & a maid in the house justifying of him | 
and Condemning ye Master, crying out w' a vile | 
thing it was for a Reprobate to Correct a Child | 


of God—w' would they come to—of Bristol’s 


steal.g—Flora’s getting drunk & Webster’s Ce- | 
ser exhort.g at Smith’s & y" attempt® to lye | 
with an indian woman tell.g her to entice her | 
with him yt Hell was not so | 


to comit Lewdn: 
dreadf. a place as had been describ.g, neither 


was it so difficult a matter to get to heaven as | 


he had set forth—Webster’s son pray.g at y* 
Meeting House on y* 


out ( 


not to be converted yt y¥ might imed.y sent to 


Hell—of Burton’s pray.g for me at ye Meeting | 
House yt I might be converted or removed— | 


also of H. Bliss praying so once or twice & re- 
proach.g me for not pray.g with (sme) children 
in a Trance w® he himself hindred me: of his 


wish.g y® Plague might come and spread in y* | 


country: y* children of God w' safe & it 
might be the means of converting many—of his 
not sow.g nor plant.g bec: 


t', of his feeling X in him & know’g 
his feeling X in him. 

Jety 4 1742. Dr Hunt" & several. Mrs. Col- | 
lins & Mrs. Brown here very full of y* matter | 
on all sides ab‘ N. Lights, Bribe, cheese, Flaps 
to cover nakedn: &c. 

Juiy 3, 1742. Brother Rob2 (Robinson) had 
my slave to Woodstock. 

JuLy (.) 1742. 
—but refused in the pulpit to invite Mr. Whee- 
lock. 


g y° Spirit of | 


Sabbath between Meetings 
for a Company of old Damned Hypocrites with- 

) y' had been so for 30 or 40 years— | 
also of his pray* at Wadsworths yt y* y‘ w'| 


he expected ye end | 
of ye (.) before harvest—of ye spirit of God in | 
his creat* a 1000 times more to him™ y* Scrip- | 


Mr. Williams dis* of preach | 
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Ava. 4, 1742. I read Mr. Tenant’s Letter, 
| proposed a vote for Liberty to invite ministers 
| to preach as usual but some oljd & so adjourned. 

Ava. ( ) 1742. Mr. Munson preached at H. 
Bliss’s contra: to Law. 

Mr Munson after preach.g at Colchester, pur- 
| sued by the... taken at O. . . sen. got Lib- 

erty. 

Oct. ( ) 1742. Saw a New Light Trick. 

Dec. 29, 1742. I went to town to examine 
Mr. Pain, &c. but not a Quorum. 

Dec. 5. She exhorted as soon as I came, 
P. M. hardly stopped & at night (anoth)r came 
to my house with Metcalf & Bartlett’s wife to 
read me ( ) prophets & declared y' the 
L* had forbid her joining in ( ) with me. 

Fes. 20, 1744. I sent for & went to Josh: 
Coles as a Dying man . . . but only to be ad- 
monished, affronted & abused. 

Marcu 9, N. Lights here to hy a Confer* with 
me, or rather to deal with me for inaptn: to 
Teach, opening my eyes in pray.g &c. Sev! came 
here to hear the confer’-—but were disappointed 
by yeN. Lights desiring a private Confer*. 

Ap. 5, 1744. D*" Hunt" son here advanced a 
| new Scripture as found, i. e. for a person hays 
charity in his own soul before he can h’ char- 
ity for ano* viz. charity begins at home w* he 
said was in some of the Epistles. 

Dec. 7, 1749. The Society rejected my me- 
| morial ungenerously if not unjustly. 

1754, Old Mr. Alden and Mr. Sampson from 
Duxb: here and John Dwight preach* ab‘ N. 
Lights. 

JAN, 12, 1754. The old D2 (Deacon) here in 
one of his vapoury fitts & longing for wine, &c. 

Fes. 1754. Kate & I had a battle. Very 
much put to it to Reckon right she supposed, I 
produced an old Almanac 7 years old. 

Fes. 13, 1754. Kate Shields went off in a 
| Huff to the joy of the whole house; but basely 
| Tricked us, 

Marcu 18, 1754. 





She 


Molly Miller here. 
made my wife a cloak. 


May 9, 1754. Govern™ Wolcot dropped. 
{Never such an instance in Conn. before. | 

Ave. 12, 1754. Hada hard spell to conquer 
Nero. Did it at last. 

Nov. 6, 1754. I prayed at the funeral of H. 
Brisse and his 2 children, all buried in the same 
| grave; the widow bereft of her husband, her 
| children & her father in one day, an unheard of 

instance of mortality in this Country. 

Ap. 4,1757. A grand meeting at Mr. Hick- 

| ley’s of y* Col. & Capt™ of y* Regiment about 
| press.g men for Capt Willes. 
Ap. 12, 1757. Mr. Williams (minister at Leb- 
anon) dined here; prayed with my wife—very 
bad again . . . all the neighbors to see my wife 
die. 
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June 18, 1757. Had a drawn battle with 
Briant. He went off in a hurry. 

Juty 26, 1757. Raised the steeple of the 
meeting house in Town. (Lebanon.) 

Oct. 1757. Association Lecture. Mr. Mosely 
prayed, Mr. Ripley (of Green’s Farms) preached. 
Devotion & Ripley lodged here. 

Oct. 9, 1757. God humbled me before the 
Congregation in taking away my Memory, y‘ I 
ca not pronounce the bless*. To iet me see and 
know wt an imperfect sinful Creat’ I am, to 
show me y‘I am of like passions & infirmities 
with others; to hide pride from me. o yt it may 
He that blessed effect on me. 

JAN. 33 1764. A meeting to subscribe for a 
new meet® House. 350 £ subscribed. 

Fes. 7, 1764. Revererend Mr. Whitefield pr? 
at Norwich for me. L. 

Fes. 12 1764. Two of the Rogerenes from 
N. London came into y*® Meeting in y°® la#t 
prayer a, m. with their hats on, and sat down in 
Nt Buel’s pew. After the blessing, one desired 


liberty to read a paper & that the minister would 
stay to hear it too, but I went off. yY read part 
of the 20% Cap. of Acts to a few, but they drew 
off soon, and so desisted & troubled us no more, 
Had a mighty feast on 


Marcre 30, 1764. 
Oisters, 

Sep. 8, 1764. Heard of y* Sorrowful news of 
Mr. Ripley’s Son’s death of y* Throat Distemper. 

Sep. 12, 1764. Commencement at N. Haven, 
dull, dull, dull. 


VII.—WORK AND MATERIALS FOR AMER- 
ICAN HISTORY.—Cont1nvep. 


By GeorcE H. Moors, LL.D. 
18.—ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS. 


Wiru reference to Higginson’s Petition to be 
paid for his services, as Reporter of the Synod 
of 1637. [ante: pp. 26-27,] we omitted the 
only notice of it, which we have met with, 
in our examination of the Records. Among 
the proceedings under date of the 17th October, 
1643, 

“Mr, Higgesons petition is thus answered: 
“Wee can find no record about the matter of 
“this petition, but that the petitioner might 
“have liberty to print it, and make his best of 
“it, weh is the answer now to this petition; 
“if any pticular psons disswaded him from 
“the printing of it, & thereby occasioned his 
“losse, they, and not the Co’t, are to give him 
“satisfaction.” Mass, Records, ii. 52. 


—We are indebted to the Antiquarian Notes, 
communicated to The Malden Messenger, May 
16, 1868, by Mr. D. P. Corey, for an impor- 
tant correction of the copy of Joseph Hills’s 
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| Massachusetts Archives. 


| page 86, 
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Petition, printed in a former article of this se- 
ries [ Ante: pp. 85-86,] which he made on 
comparing it with the original MS. in the 
The words supplied 
were omitted in the copy furnished tor our use 
by a friend, whose accuracy is proverbial. At 
line 32, instead of —‘*with exact 
‘““markes of examination,” etc., read “with 
“exact markes of ye severall emendations one 
“way or other made therein which (after ex- 
“amination & approbation of ye Court ) I was 
“ ordered,” etc. 


19.—Tnr AprreAL OF EnoGLisn DrIssENTERS 
TO THEIR NEW-ENGLAND BRETHREN FOR 
ReEtiGious TOLERATION, IN 1704, 


The following document, with the remarks 
which precede it, may be found among the His- 
torical Additions which Dr. Calamy made to 
Mr. Baxter’s History of his Life and Times, 
continuing that history through the reign of 
William and Anne, down to the passage of the 
Bill against occasional conformity, in 1711. It 
furnishes an interesting item for the history of 
Toleration and Religious Liberty in America. 


“Among the many clamours rais‘d about 
“this Time against the Dissenters, one was, 
“that they did not deserve to have Liberty 
“themselves, because they were enemies to the 
“ Liberty of others. This was started asa Max- 
“im, that they that would be for straitning of 
“others if they were able, could not reasonably 
“expect Liberty from those that were in Power, 
“when they differ’d from them. I shall not set 
“myself to Debate this Maxim, or consider 
“what might be objected against it: But shall 
“Jet the World understand, that the Dissenters 
“took another Way to Answerit. For they 
“were apply’d to by some of the Denom- 
“ination of Quakers who complain’d to them, 
“that in New England there were some severe 
“Laws of a long standing, not repeal’d tho’ 
“not of late rigorously put in Execution 
“against Persons of their Character, which 
“they desir’d their kind Interposition to screen 
“them from, as they would manifest they were 
“real Friends of Liberty, and not for confining 
“it to themselves. Hereupon the following 
“Letter was drawn up, and Sign’d by several 
“of the other Three Denominations of Dis- 
“senters, and sent in their common Name to 
“some Ministers of Reputation in New England, 
“to be communicated to their Brethren. 


“¢ Reverend and dear Brethren, 


“* You may from the enclosed gather the 
“¢ Occasion of our giving you this trouble. As 
“¢for the Application to the Queen therein de- 
“ ¢sir'd, we could by no Means count it agreea- 
“¢ble tothe Respect we have for our Brethren 
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“*of New England, had we tho't it ever so| 
“suitable to our more private Station and | 
“¢Ministerial Character. We pretend not to 
“¢Form a Judgement in the present Case, 
“¢which would not be just, without a full | 
“¢hearing of both Sides; much less would we 
“*¢ presume to dictate Measures to you about it. 

“ «We cannot reasonably suppose, but You as 
““¢well as We, are for a Liberty of Conscience | 
“¢as full as it is here Established and enjoy’d ; 
‘¢¢since you are not so much as charg’d with 
“having lately executed those Laws among 
“¢vou, which might now appear to infringe it, 
“whatever peculiar Reasons your Ancestors 
“had for first enacting them. 

“*We conclude you agree with us, that the 


“Truth is not to be propagated or maintain’d, | 
“by external Force or Violence, against Er- | 


“¢rors or Mistakes, but the gentle Methods of 
“«¢ Argument and Perswasion: And we cannot 
“ «but judge it disagreeing with the Spirit and 
“¢ Principles of the Gospel, and an encroach- 
“ment upon the Divine Prerogative, and the 


“‘yndoubted Rights of Mankind, to punish | 


“any for their conscientious and peaceable 


“*Dissent from the Establish’d Way of Reli- | application by the Quakers, referred to and en- 


“* gion, whilst they are not justly chargeable 
“<with any Immorality, or what is plainly Des- 
“ * tructive of Civil Society. 

* «Since this is our real Sentiment, and we 
“are call’d upon to own it, we think our Selves | 
*¢oblig’d thus to express it, for the avoid- 
*¢ing of that odious Imputation of denying to 
* ¢ others what we claim our Selves: And tha 


“we may not give and handle or colour, for | 


***the undermining your and our common Lib- 
‘«“ erties, We would also do, whatever may be 
“¢ done with Christian Prudence, to engage the 
“¢ Affections of those who differ from us; and 
“¢atthe same Time testify our abhorrence of 
“the Popish pretended Jnfallibility, and 
“¢ Hrench Persecution. 

*“ ¢ We cannot think the Truth to be betray’d, 
“or any Way Injur'd by the avowing such 
“<¢ Principles, as secure it the Liberty to speak 
“¢ for itself; and which if universally espous’d, 
“must open it a Way into all Parts and Places 
“of the World, 

‘** Therefore upon the whole, we conceive 
“that the Honour of God, and the Intrest 


*“*of our Redeemer engage us to appear for | 
perswace | 
“our Selves, you will look upon our laying | : j : 
| ** ters, and many other such 


6 ¢ Dihe rty or Conscience. And we 
“this Matter so freely before you, as an In- | 
*“*stince of our Brotherly Affection for you; 
*“* Nor is it the wide distance of Place, or any | 
“* little difference of Sentiment that may possi- | 
‘**ble be, which can lessen our Concern for 
‘Members of the same Mystical Body of 
** ¢ Christ. 
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“¢ We therefore humbly offer it to the Seri- 
“ous Consider.tion of yourselves, and by you 
“¢to your fellow Libourers in the Ministry, to- 
‘*¢ gether with other Christian Brethren, what 
*¢¢ farther Assurance may be prudently and fitly 
“ given that in the present Affair you are like 
“minded with us, and are not to be out done 
“*by any in the Evidence and Exercise of a 
“¢truly Christian Charity; and that you will 
“rather employ your own Intrest for the pro- 

‘curing of some such Liberty as is here al- 

‘low’d, than that others should be left to try 

‘what their Endeavors can do, which we 

‘would gladly divert them from, in expecta- 

‘tion of what thos Letter may produce. 

“* Finally Brethren, you will not forget that 

‘the Apostle tells us after the mentioning of 

‘Faith Hope and Charity, that the greatest of 

‘these is Charity; since you are (we doubt 

‘not ) guided by that Wisdom JSrom above, 
“* which is not only Pure but Peaceable, Gentle 
“Sand Hu sic be intreated, full ef Mercy and. 
“*qo0d Fruits, without Purtiality, and without 
“* Hypocrisy, &c. 


to 


We have never met with any copy of the 


closed in the preceding document. It would 
seem to be certain that the “severe laws” had 
not been repealed in 1704—and we do not 
know that they ever were formally repealed. 


20.—AN INcLINATION TO EpiscopaAL GOVERN- 


MENT IN NEw ENGLAND, IN 1662. 


When Richard Baxter was made one of the 


King’s Chaplains at the Restoration, he was ap- 
pealed to by the Governor of Massachusetts, 
with the consent and by order of the General 
Court, and by some of the leading divines of that 
Colony, to intercede for them and further their 
applications to the King for the continuance of 
their charter-privileges. In connection with his 
reference to these letters, a curious piece of the 
secret history of the time is brought into view. 
We do not remember, anywhere, in the various 
histories of Massachusetts, any reference to the 


| facts or the documents to illustrate so remarkable 


areaction in that religious community, at that 
early period. 

Writing on this subject and concerning the let- 
ters from Massachusetts, Baxter says : 

‘*That you may better understand these Let- 
-assages, you must 
know that the great reason why myself and 


“cc 


; **some of my Brethren were made the Kine’s 


‘* Chaplains (in Title) was, that the People might 
** think that such Men as we were favoured and 


| ‘advanced, and consequently that all that were 


* like us should be favoured, and se might think 
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“their Condition happy. And though we our- 
‘¢selves made no doubt but that this was the use 
“that was to be made of us, and that afterward 
*« we should be silenced with the rest, in time, yet 
‘¢ we thought that it was not meet to deny their 
‘‘Offer. The People at London, who were near, 
‘judged as we did, and were not much deceived: 
But those in the Country that were further off, 
‘understood’ not how things went above, But 
especially those in Hrance and in New-Hngland, 
who were yet more remote, were far more de- 
ceived by these Avpearances, and the more 
‘ready to bless us in our present State, and al- 
‘most wish it were their own: Insomuch that 
there grew on asudden in New-Hngland a great 
Inclination to Episcopal Government ; for many 
of them saw the Inconveniences of Separations, 
and how much their way did tend to Divisions, 
‘and they read my Books, and what I said 
against both the Souldiers and Schismaticks in 
England; and they thought that the Church- 
Government here would have been such us we 
‘were pleased with; so that these and many 
‘other Motives made them begin to think of a 
Conformity: Till at Norton, with one 
Mr. Broadstreet, « Magistrate, came over and 
those in New-Engq- 


} AT). 
last wc! 


saw how things went, and 

land heard at last how we were all silenced and 

cast out: And then they began to remember 

ain, that there is something besides Schism to 
‘be feared, and that there lyeth as perilous an 
‘Extreme on the other side. But they have in 
their Synod* past some such moderating con- 
clusions about Baptism and constant Synods, as 
have ended most of the differences between 
them and the moderate Presbyterians.” 

Another passage from Baxter lends greater sig- 
nificance to the foregoing—bringing home to in- 
dividuals the inclination to Conformity and 
Episcopal Government, and showing more clearly 
the reasons and experience which had produced 
it. Writing against ‘he Independents or Separat- 
ists, he said : 

‘*¢ Their churches have among them no probable 
‘way of Concord; but they are as a heap of 
*““Sand, that upon every Commotion fall in 
**pieces. The Experience of it in {olland broke 
‘*them to nothing: And it so affected the Sober 
‘in New-England that in 1660 or 1661” [Jt was 
in 1662.) ** Mr. As? I were 
6st Vorfon anil 


ual. yroadstre 


ind fain to disswade 
whom they 


sioners, from inclini 


em’ folit 
cured by all. 
lain in the W 
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‘our English Episcopacy (foretelling them what 
‘was doing and we have seen) so deeply were 
they afraid of being deceived by that People’s 
‘incurable Separation from their ablest Pastors, 
‘ whenever any earnest erroneous Teachers would 
seduce them. Their Building wanteth Cement.” 
Again, in the same clocument, he says: 

** Even in New-Eagland, not only Mr. Wilson, 

‘Mr. Norton, and such other single Independent 
Ministers, lived and died in lamented Separa- 
tion, and warning the land against it as their 
danger, but their Synods have heen at much 
trouble thereby, and leit their Healing Deter- 
‘minations and Testimony against that Dividing 
‘Spirit and Way.” 

in another place, he refers to 

** Divers other such Irregularities, and dividing 

Many of which the moderation of 
‘the New-England Synod hath of late corrected 
*¢and disowned : and so done very much to heal 
**these Breaches.” 
Baxter, in his last days professed himself *‘ as 
zealous a lover of the New England Churches 
‘fas any according to Mr. Mr. 
and Mr. Mitchel’s, and the Synod’s 

** model.” —JLetter tv Increase Mather, August 3, 
1691. 

These extracts need little comment. After 
Cotton's death, Norton’s commanding abilities 
were fully recognized in Massachusetts, and he 

unquestionably the leading minister of thi 

Colony. Palfrey, ii. 463. He went to Engiand 
with Bradstreet in 1662—the representative 

community which . Palfrey characterizes a 
‘*the most compact and solid array of Puritan- 


opinions : 


ee 
man, LVOUER &, 


‘¢ Norton 


sof a 


ism [then] in existence.” 

Who will restore for us the Records which may 
reveal the ieal history of that period? and the 
trials, the struggles. disappointments of the 
best and ablest of those 


Puritans, who, weary of 
‘*incurable Separation,” inclined to Conformity ? 


VITI.—AN ACCOUNT OF THE MOB ASSEM- 
BLED AT EXE" N. H., IN SEPTEM- 


AD 


hu ily, 


BER, 1786. 
By AN EYE-WITN 
The Legislature and Supreme Court of New 
Hampshire were hoth in session, the one ina Mect- 
ing-house, and the other in the Court-house, on op 
» main street, in Exeter. At about 
afternoon, a body of men 


posite sides of th 


tl 


three o’clock in the 


*'The following statement 
of intelligence.and credit, an 
present on the o 10n which he describes. It never 
yet appeared in print; and as it is undoubtedly tithful 
narration of one of the serious popular dist ynces which 
succeeded ttablishment of our Independ it is 

ght that it may interest the readers of the 


as written by 2 Gentleman 
inhabitant of Exeter, and 


the ¢ 
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marched into the Town and down the street, of | 
whom about one hundred and twenty carried 
fire-arms; while about an equal number on horse- | 
back, and having no weapons -but whips and | 
canes, brought up the rear. They halted fora 
few minutes, a little short of the Court-house, 
and then, with trailed arms, marched directly by 
it and over the ‘‘ great Bridge,” turning every one | 
aside who obstructed their passage; then return- 
ed, and encircled the Court-house, under the er- | 
roneous idea that the Legislature was sitting | 
there. But presently, discovering their mistake, 
they surrounded the Meeting-house, and loading | 
their pieces with powder and ball, demanded of 
the Legislature that they should authorize an 
emission of paper-money, and make it a tender 
in all cases for debts and taxes; declaring that 
none of the members should leave the house, un 
til their demands were complied with. 

It having been generally understood, in the 
early part of the day, that a demonstration of this | 


kind was on foot, a vast number of persons had | 
assembled in the Town, some of whom sympa- | 


thized with the mob, and others were opposed 
to them. 


Some gentlemen attempted to point out to the | 
assemblage the impropriety of their conduct, 


which only made them more insolent ; and they | point, by land and sea, Armies to act simultane- 


still insisted that the Legislature should not be 
liberated until an Act for creating a paper-cur- 
rency should be passed. Various methods were 
taken, to induce them to withdraw from their po- 
sition about the Meeting-house: President Sulli- 
van and others addressed them; but all to no 
purpose: they continued at their posts until 
nearly dusk in the evening. 

A plan was then suggested to alarm them, 
which was put in successful execution. A drum- 
mer was employed to beat to arms, in another 
quarter of the town; at the same time the law- 
abiding citizens loudly huzza’d ‘‘ for Govern- 
**ment,” while others cried —‘‘For God’s sake 
‘*don’t let the Artillery come!” Upon this, | 
that part of the assemblage which was disinclin- 
ed to violent measures, moved off in the direc- 


| to jail. 


|and arrested ; 
| arraigned in the Supreme Court; but upon their 





tion of the drummer, The mob, apprehending 
an immediate assault, made a precipitate retreat 
out of the village, and took up their quarters for | 
the night, at a point about a mile distant from 
the Court-house. 

The Legislature at once quitted the Meeting: | 
house, hut returning, soon, passed a Vote <leclar- | 
ing the State to be in rebellion; and President | 
Sullivan at once issued Orders for calling out the 
militia. A Company of Voluntcers was immedi- 
ately enrolled in the Town, under the command 
of Captain Nicholas Gilman ; and, at an early | 
hour the next morning, many leading citizens | 
from Portsmouth, and other neighboring Towns, | 
made their appearance, together with a suffic- 


| of miles distant. 
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ient body of militia to justify an attack upon 
the insurgents. 

President Sullivan put himself at the head of 
the force. and marched directly to the rendezvous 


| of the mob, who were formed to receive them. 
| They kept their position until the State troops ap- 


proached within about forty rods, and then in- 
continently dispersed, being briskly pursued by 
Companies of horse and foot. Several were 
takep prisoners, (in which General Joseph Cilley 
took a conspicuous part,) and were committed 
Others, of the ringleaders. who escaped, 
were followed to their homes in various Towns, 
and the whole were in due time 


pleading Guilty, and“making very humble ac- 
knowledgements, they were eventually discharged. 


IX.—ORISKANY. 
By MAJOR-GENERAL J. WATTS Dr PEYSTER.* 


The Campaign of 1777, in the British Colonies 


| of North America, is worthy of far more consid- 


eration than it has yet received, either from His- 
torians or Military Critics. The conception of 
such a platy as that of converging to a central 


ously upon a given point in the centre of a com- 
parative wilderness, had something grand in it- 
self. That it failed does not detract in the 
slightest degree from the grandeur of the concep- 


| tion, since the superiority of the plan, decisive if 


successful, failed through the inferiority of the 
agent, not through the fault of the originating 
mind. Not one of Napoleon’s combined opera- 


| tions can approach it in magnitude, when the 


means of transportation and of supply at the dis- 
posal of its author and executors are taken into 
consideration. Even the Crimean War, ‘‘ drag- 
‘ged its slow length along,” with every advan- 
tage of Steamboats, Rail-roads, and all the vast 
developments of Science, in every branch of the 
war-service, as well as in the arts of Peace, which 
could be rendered auxiliary to the service of War. 
It was not until the Slaveholder’s Rebellion had 


| passed through its first phase of comparative in- 


action, that the progress of a Century revealed it- 
self in its full proportions ; and time and space 
seemed to be annihilated in the precision of com- 


| bined movements, whose bases were thousands 


The Austro-Prussian ‘* Seven 
‘* Weeks War” was the next step in advance ; 





* We are sure our readers will be pleased ’to learn that the 
able pen of General de Peyster will be employed, hereafter, 
from time to time, for their benefit. 

As a military critic, General de Peyster is widely known 
throughout the country; aud we hope to receive from him, 
in season for our February number, a critique on the Bat- 
tle of King’s Mountain. Epitor Hrerortoar Magazine. 
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and the next collision between Nations will doubt- 
less produce miracles of accomplished facts, from 
whose very contemplation the directing minds of 
1777 would have shrunk, as from the vainest 
maunderings ofginsanity. * 

As far as transportation and military move- 
ments were concerned, not taking into account 
weapons, warfare, in,1777, was little in advance 
of that of the times of the Greeks and Romans. 
The conquering march of the Egyptian Sesostris, 
Northward, from the upper Nile to the Danube ; | 
that of Alexander the Great, Eastward, from the | 
4égean to the Indus ; that of the Roman Legions | 
from Italy into the remotest regions of Parthia, | 
were achievements worthy to rank with the ex- 
pedition of Napoleon, from Paris to Moscow ; | 
but the only combined movements worthy to be | 
classed with that projected by Burgoyne was that | 
of the Russian Generals, whose closing in to- | 
gether, from the North, South, and East, nearly | 
caught and crushed Napoleon, in 1812, at the | 
Beresina. A similar idea was concocted for the 


destruction of Frederick the Great, jn 1745: 
but he broke one jaw of tie nippers at Kath- | 
olisch-Hennessdorf (238 November, 1745,) and | 
knocked out the rivet at Kesseldorf (15 De- | 
cember, 1745), just as Schuyler broke one blade | 


of the shears which were closing to sever >a 


Eastern Colonies from the Middle and South- 
ern, at Oriskany, or Fort Schuyler,—or Fort | 
Stanwix, asthe public will persist in terming it, 
although Fort Schuyler is its correct title—and | 
Stark broke off the point of the other, at Hoosic, | 
misnamed Bennington; the whole instrument | 
going to wreck, immediately after, at Saratoga. | 
The celebrated tactical writer, von Bulou, the 
predecessor of Jomini, and, in many respects, es- 
pecially in originality of thought, the superior of | 
the Swiss, has left some very remarkable observa- 
tions on the Campaign of 1777, in his two articles | 
on the Free States of North America, written, 
or rather published, in 1797, and in his Spirit | 
of the New System of War, which ,appeared at | 
a later date. 

The remarks recorded by him were founded on 
observations made in America, during or at the | 
close of the Revolutionary War. His plan was to 
capture and occupy the principal Atlantic seaports, 
from which flying columns were to be sent out to 
distract the attention of the Americans and to at- 
tract their troops to the defence of menaced vital 
points. Then, basing his {subsequent operations 
on this preliminary plan, he sketched out a Cam- 
paign which was almost identical with that con- 
ceived'by Burgoyne. The English General, how- | 
ever, undertcok to accomplish his purpose with- 
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| the way of the English Commander. 





out taking the previous” steps prescribed by von 
Bulou ; and his failure was ascribed by the Ger- 
man practical strategist, to the Fabian policy of 
Schuyler, the engineering ability of Kosciuszko, 


89 


| and the activity, bravery, and capacity of Arnold 


—all three applying, with sagacity, the patriotic 
efforts of the Militia of New York, who stuck to 
their colors and acted the soldier, unlike so many 


|of the New England citizen-soldiers, who ca- 


balled against Schuyler and did not fight. 
When the reader considers that Burgoyne’s 
primary base was in England, separated over 


| three thousand miles of tempestuous ocean from 
| his secondary base, Quebec ; that his next base 


was Montreal, attainable only by overcoming one 
hundred and eighty miles of rapid river commu- 
nication, in primitive vessels; and that between 
Montreal, the starting place of his march, and 
Albany, his objective, lay two hundred and fifty 
miles of wilderness, it must be conceded that he 
was a bold man, with such distances, difficulties, 
and dangers before him, to be overcome, to cal- 
culate upon an ultimate success which was not 
only dependent upon his own triumphant ad- 
vance, Southwards, and upon that of Sir Henry 
Clinton being able to force his way, Northward, 
one hundred and fifty miles, up the Hudson River, 
fortified and militarily occupied at the most dan- 
gerous points between New York and Albany ; 
but, also, upon the probability of Brigadier-gener- 
al, or Colonel, Barry St. Leger marching East- 
ward, unmolested, about two hundred miles, from 
Oswego, on Lake Ontario, and working in at the 
appointed time, at Albany. 

Burgoyne failed for various reasons, traceable 
to causes all due to his own errors of judgment 
and incomprehension of the value of Time, which 
enabled the resolute Schuyler, assisted by the ex- 
perienced Kosciuszko, to accumulate obstacles in 
The forced 
delays, occasioned by Schuyler’s engineering, ren- 
dered Burgoyne’s own original delay fatal to the 
latter. Had Burgoyne, the General, on the spot, 
acted on the advice of George III., the Sovereign, 


|in England, and followed the route of Lake 


George, all Schuyler’s labors on the line of Wood- 
creek would have been in vain. But Burgoyne 


| ** took the bull by the horns ;” and thus the New 


York Commander, by his Fabian policy, placed 
Burgoyne, already in check, at Skenesborough, 


| now Whitehall ; and, at the same time, by his 


Marcellus-like promptness, checkmated St. Leger 
at Fort Stanwix—St. Leger already bewildered by 
the blow delivered by Herkimer, at Oriskany. 

As Oriskany was the turning point, as to the 
date of this Campaign; as it was the bloodiest 
conflict of the War of the Revolution, at the 
North ; as the majority of the combatants on the 
British side, and their immediate Commanders, 
were New York Loyalists ; and as their opponents 
were New York Militia; this engagement ought 
to possess the greatest interest for New Yorkers. 

Having endeavored to sketch out, rapidly, a 
sort of introduction to our narrative of this obsti- 
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nate and sanguinary conflict 
Vited the considerati 
worthy of note, ry, 
sonal. 

There is cire umsta 
which does not admit of 
in its direct political influences o1 
fiuences through military result. 
effects exercise a general influ 
character, come within the cat 
This is certainly the case when an event, po 
or military, has a marked bearing on the 
of a Nation or of cause. Sucl 
Oriskany. It was very much to the British caus 
in the Northern Colonies, what the Convention of 
Tauroggin, or Toudogen, (31at Decemi 1812,) 
vas to the power of Napoleon. When d’Yorcl 
entered into his famous agreement with Diebitsch, 
it was not the defection of a few thousand half- 
frozen Prussian soldiers which threw the French 
Empire back behind the Vistula, the Oder, and, 
finaily, the Elbe: but it was the crumbling of a 
small stone at the base of the arch, which, if it 
did not destroy, threatened the integrit) thie 
whole structure, and rendered its restoration ne- 
This view of the case, alone, 
even if it did not present other peculiar charac- 
teristics, would render Oriskany a remarkable Bat- 
tle. 

Oriskany, however, is worthy of attention in 
several other respects. It was a contest 
the inhabitants of Central New Yorlk, arms for 
their Rights, and trained warriors fighting for dy- 
nastic prerogatives. It wasa contest between Militia 
and Regulars, the latter backed by savages who had 
established their pre-eminence as ‘‘ braves,”—the 
Five Nations of Indians,—in a conquering career 
of ages; x career which had rendered their name 
redoubtable, from the Atlantic to the Mississippi, 
from the St. Lawrence to the Gulf. Those who 
directed and led their barbarous valor were men 
who united to the virtues of the red-man, the 
astuteness and discipline of the pale-face—mental 
qualities which had neutralized the physical su 
periority of the best of the Indian Tribes, from 
theday that the Hollanders advanced, Northward, 
from Manhattan ; the Puritans, Westward, trom 
Piymouth; the Frenchman, Southward, from 
Quebec. It was a fight between Republicans and 
Royalists, as much ‘ native to the manner born” 
as the Roundheads and Cavaliers were, who en- 
countered on the fields of the Mother Country. 

it ever principle conquered in arms, and Pro- 
cress and the Rights of Man prevailed through 
blood, it was in the woods and on the shores of 
he Oriskany. In those dark green forests, and 
y that swarthy stream, feudalism and the perog- 
ative of birth-right received a fatal blow, as far 
as they concerned the Empire State, subjected, as 
that Statehad been, more than any other Colony, to 
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who wer exponents of 
Herkimer, or 
whichever 
man in th his y , betw 
ty-six and fifty, was ason of the soil, a tiller of 
it, who had amassed an honest independence, by 
labor and frugality. He was i 
migrant l everything t 
natural ¢ He had 
little, experience in military matte 
little nothing more than the every-d 
of frontier lif Nis tale 
| instincts 


and his cuscreet ¢ yunsel, 


prime ol een Tor- 


yInMON-sense 


very 
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the natura of 


, tttle, his able 
deposit 
! 


the 


ions iv the Battle, his resolute conduct aster 


That 


hiek 


District ; 


Battle, he was worthy the 
he was worthy to lead a greater hx 
under field—as worthy, indeed, to set a | 
in array near the Utica of the W 
old Roman, who confronted the po 
World-conqueror, in the Utica of : 
well as worthy of the better fate of. dying through 
the death-stroke foe, reading his Bi 
than of falling by his own hands, meditating 
the dream of a Grecian philosopher. § 
Herkimer was monumen 
Congress, in the first emotion of gratitude, de- 
creei—a memorial never erected. 

In a like degree, Sir John Johnson was a type 
of the class which sought the Colony by 
principles now obsolete. An aristocrat by birth : 
by marriagé and by position, he belonged to the 
* Ring” which had controlled the Colony of 
New York, ever since the of 
England had supplanted the tri-color of Holland. 
In every branch of the service, his connexions, 
through his wife, exercised the highest control. 
His father, an Irish immigrant, the client of an 
English Admiral of note, had risen to a Baronct- 
cy and a sway as great, within its limits, 
a representative of Royalty could desire. 
subjects were savages, those savages were the 
noblesi the Cont if his domain was 
limited, nature had so disposed it that it served 
as a check on the encroachments of a power, the 
rival of the Crown which had made him a knight- 
baronet and entrusted to him its Superintendency 
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Sir John Johnson is presented as the British 


leader at Oriskany, because family traditions and 
conviction make the writer believe that he was 
indeed so. The troops who did the hardest 
fighting on the British side, were his dependents, 
whom he had organized into a Battalion known 
as the ‘‘ Queen's Loyal Americans,” or ‘‘ John- 
**gon Royal Greens.” Their inymediate Commander 
was his young brother-in-law, Stephen Watts, of 
New York, a grand-son of the celebrated Lieuten- 
ant-governor Colden, who had so long adiinister- 
ed the affairs of the Colony: he was, also, a 
son of a prominent member of the Council, who | 
was destined, if the Crown was successful, to suc- 
ceed in the same high post; and he was the 
nephew of that distinguished James De Lancey, 
whose biography, from the time when he attained 
man’s estate down to the very hour of his | 
death, was, emphatically, the history of the Col- 
ony of New York. Both these British Command- 
ers, first and second, had but little more mili- 
tary experience than Herkimer; but, in some 
respects, they had enjoyed better opportunities 
for learning and exercising the duties of com- 
mand. ‘Their social position had invested them 
with natural gifts, most valuable to an officer ; 
just as the Southern leaders in the late Slave- 
holder’s Rebellion, through like causes, were 


enabled to sway the masses so entirely in their 
own interest, that it passed into a proverb that, as 
far as regarded the South, the great American 
conflict was ‘* the rich man’s War and the poor 
‘*man’s Fight.” This was just as true of Oriska- | 
ny as of any conflict between the firing on Fort 
Sumter, in 1861, and the surrender of Lee and of | 


Johnson, in 1865. 

In the introductory remarks, the reader's atten- 
tion was called to the routes of the three columns | 
which were converging upon Albany—that from | 
the North, under Burgoyne ; that fromthe South, 
under Clinton ; that from the West, under St. 
Leger. Exactly thesameobstacle which Ticonde- 
roga should have presented to Burgoyne, and Fort 
Montgomery and the other works, in the High- 
lands, to Clinton, Fort Stanwix, aftcrwards Fort 
Schuyler, on or near the site of the modern City 
of Rome, on the portage from Wood-creek, empty- 
ing into Ontario, and the Mohawk, did offer to St. 
Leger. The defence of this post should crown | 
with the laurel and the palm, the memory and the | 
tomb of Gansevoort, because, while Ticonderoga 
was abandoned,and Forts Montgomery and Clinton, 
and all the defences of the Hudson were captured, | 
Fort Stanwix alone defied the power of the inva- 
der, who was compelled to besiege it in form. 
Whether it could have held out, or whether it 
must have eventually yielded, was not left, how- | 
ever, to the solution of its brave Commander, | 
Gansevoort, his resolute subordinates, and the 
sturdy garrison. 

Ilist. Mac. 
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Impressed with the necessity of | 
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relieving a post on whose preservation depended 
the safety of Central New York, if not of Albany 
itself, Herkimer, with a promptitude which is 
one of the truest characteristics of generalship, 
gathered together the fourRegiments or Battal- 
ions of Militia which constituted his Brigade, 
about eight hundred men in all, and pushed on, 
as rapidly as the wilderness would permit, tosuc- 
cor Colonel Gansevoort. At the same time he 
dispatched messengers to that officer, announcing 
his approach and inviting his co-operation by a 
sortie. Almost assoon as Herkimer moved,St. Leger 
detached Sir John Johnson with a force not far 
from as powerful as that commanded by Herkimer, 
comprising a detachment of Regulars, perhaps pick- 
ed shots, drafted from his Hesse-Hanau sharpshoot- 
ers, and from his own ‘ Johnson Greens,” to- 
gether with his bravest Indians under their re- 
nowned chief, Brant, or Thayendanega, to set an 
ambush for the advancing Republicans, and, if 
possible, as he hoped, annihilate them by a simul- 
taneous attack in front, flank, and rear. 

The country presented ample opportunities for 
such a stratagem ; and its advantages were not 
neglected. The ambush was set about two miles 
West of the Oriskany—about six miles from Fort 
Stanwix—where a primitive corduroy road was 
the sole method of traversing aswampy hollow, or 
ravine, drained by a little affluent of that stream. 
This road was completely commanded by heights 
on either hand, covered with dense woods, in 
which Sir John Johnson stationed his marksmen, 
both whites and savage. It was as handsome a 
trap as that which Hermann or Arminius set for 
the Legions of Verrus in the Teutoberger Forest, 


| eighteen centuries previous,—an ambush which 
| determined the fate of Roman progress into the 


free German land, just as the issue of Oriskany, 
reversing the case, checked the progress of the 


| British into the free German fiat-lands of the 
| Mohawk. 


With the true instincts of a soldier and the 
shrewd common-sense of a frontier-man, Herki- 
mer suspected that he would be bushwhacked in 
this very locality. His column was impeded by 
a large baggage-train ; and he resolved to advance 


| slowly, feeling his way, before he ventured into 


any such defile. 

Unfortunately, among his subordinates were 
men puffed up with the conceit of Militia rank, 
who met his generous declarations, that ‘‘ he felt 
‘*himself invested with a supervision like that of 
‘*a Father overa family ;” that ‘‘on the preserva- 


| **tion of his little band, hung the safety of the 


** whole Mohawk-valley”; that ‘‘on the lives of 
‘*the men whom he conducted, depended the hap- 
** piness, the welfare, and the very existence, not of 
**so many individuals, but of as many families.” 
With threats and insults, with stigmas—the 
hardest to be borne by a brave man—of ‘‘ Cow- 
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“ard” and of ‘‘ Traitor,” he was compelled to 
yield to the clamors of ignorance and presump- 
tion. Herkimer, accordingly, ordered the march 
to be resumed, but added the prophetic warning, 
that those who had been the loudest in attributing | 
his wisdom to cowardice, would be the first to fly, 
coward-like, themselves, when the moment of 
action and peril arrived. 

His words were, indeed, prophetic. The 
tangled underbrush of the primeval forest pre- 
vented any accurate reconnoisance of the route. 
Advancing by a flank, along the narrow corduroy 
road, like Braddock towards Fort Duquesne, the 
Republican column plunged into a pit of slaugh- 
ter. Nothing saved a remnant, but the im- 
patience: of the savages eager to commence 
the work of death. With the first murderous 
volley, Herkimer’s predictions were verified. 
Colonel Fischer, or Vischer, who, actuated 
with a discretion he had condemned in his 
superior, had commayded the rear of the col- 
umn, and been the loudest in taunting Herki- 
mer with cowardice, was the first to set 
the example of flight. Still, although he 
and his men were not inextricably involy- 
ed in the defile, and fled almost with the 
first shot, his command suffered greater pro- 
portionate loss then those who had to purchase 
safety with the resistance of desperation. Nor 
did Cox and Paris, Fischer’s associates, in arro- 
gance and braggadocia, fare better. The former 
fell by the first fire; and Paris, a member of the 
Legislature and an insubordinate volunteer, was 
likewise slain. 

Early in the action, Herkimer had his leg 
shattered by a bullet. The same shot killed 
his horse and proved fatal to the General him- 
self, eleven days afterwards, (17th August, 
1777.) Propped against the saddle, the: hero 
pulled out his tinder-box, struck a light, lit 
his pipe, and continued to command as calmly 
as if still uninjured, in the saddle. Observing 
that the Indians, as soon as one of his men had 
discharged his firelock, rushed in, and toma- 
hawked and scalped the Militia-man, before 





he could reload, Herkimer provided against the 
recurrence, by posting his men in pairs, so that 
one might always have a shot in reserve while 
his comrade was recharging his rifle. 

Von Hardegg, the distinguished German 
military Historian and Critic, admits that the 
true tactics of skirmishing had its origin in our 
first War for Independence, having been 
brought back to Europe, in 1776—1783, and in 
troduced among the light-troops, there, by offi- 
cers who had served and witnessed its efficacy, 
in America. Doubtless, in Herkimer’s im- | 


promtu disposition of his marksman in little | 
circles depending on a central grand i 


military Critics may descern some of the 
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changes, claimed or termed as later improve- 
ments in Light-infantry dispositions; and in 
the pairs,the germ or original idea of the Triplets; 
and then the Quadriglia of the Italian (Pied- 
montese) Bersaglieri (2ijlemen) and Fours of the 
Chasseurs Wd Orleans, afterwards de Vincennes,— 
styled * Comrades of Combat”—the unit of for- 
mation in the new Rifle or Tiruilleur (shir- 
mishers) orginizations, everywhere. This isa 
question really worthy of investigation ; for the 
majority of the improvements in different 
branches of the Military Art, in Artillery and 
Infantry certainly, can be traced back, through 
the practical innovations, to American inventors 
and soldiers. 

But to return to the events of the Battle. At 
the crisis of the day, when a dropping or driz- 
zling rain of death was covering the narrow 
field with dead and wounded, the crash and 
horror of the Battle were suspended by the fierce 
tumult of a thunder-storm of tropical violence, 
as fierce as that which broke upon the battle- 
field of Chantilly, on the first of September,1862, 
converting the afternoon into night, amidst 
whose churm another Republican hero, Kearny, 
passed like Herkimer, from earthly fame to 
eternal glory, offering up his great life for the 
Rights of Man and for Freedom. A down-pour 
of rain which, according to tradition, was al- 
most unequalled, compelled a pause between 
the contestants. 

As the sun burst forth again, a new enemy 
showed himself upon the field, in the disciplin- 
ed blaze of “The Johnson Greens.” As at 
Almanga, in Spain, in 1707, the hostility of or- 
dinary warfare was aggravated into something 
appalling in its fury, born of personal antago- 
nism and mutual deadly wrongs. To the 
desultory, but deadly, fire of a hot skirmish, 
suceeded a withering volley, then a charge, 
then a grapple and a mutual slaughter, to be 
traced by knots and pairs of dead, with hands 
clenched in each other’s hair, and hunting 
knives interchangeably sheathed in the bosoms 
of former friends and neighbors. 

As at the first Bull-run, portions of both Ar 
mies fled the field. The physical victory was 
with the British: the moral triumph with the 
Americans, who lost two hundred slain outright, 
and half their original number in killed, wound- 
ed, and prisoners. 

General Herkimer was carried off, to die at 
home, in consequence of the shocking manner in 
which his shattered limb was taken off and 
from secondary hemorrhage. Major Watts, left 
upon the field for dead, was found, three days 
afterwards, under the bridge of Oriskany, whither 
he had crawled to slake the feverish thirst en- 
eendered by three wounds, the most dangerous, 
like that of Herkimer, m the leg. ‘Transported 
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| 
back to Montreal, he suffered amputation ; and, | 


a cripple for life, his military career likewise 
ended at Oriskany. 

Such is a brief synopsisof a Battle, which, 
fought ten days previous to that at Ben- | 
nington, (16 August, 1777,) determined the fate 
of Burgoyne’s Campaign. Contemplated in the 
light of its casualities, it holds the first rank 
among the conflicts of our Revolution. In the 
bright gleam of its results, it shines as the first 
success of our republican Armies at the North. 
In the grandeur of the valor, as displayed there, 
by the Revolutionary Sires, it is a splendid monu- 
ment of republican untrained soldiership. It 
ended British reliance on savage co-operation in 
the field. Never again were the Five Nations 
brought to face, in battle, the yeomanry of New 
York. 

On the same day, Colonel Willett, of New York 
City, made a sortie from Fort Stanwix and spoil- 
ed St. Leger’s Camp. That night, the first 
imitation of ‘‘the Stars and Stripes,” decreed 
eight weeks previously, (14th June, 1777,) by Con- 


aad 
gress, as the Federal ensign, was displayed on 


the walls of the Fort, triumphantly, over four or | 


five captured British standards. 
Then came the news of Arnold’s hot-foot 
march to the relief of the beleaguered garrison. 


Schuyler, the victim of injustice, was well aware | 
of the importance of the post; and, altnough he | 


could ill spare a single man, he had dispatched 


from eight hundred to one thousand men to | 


save it, if, still, it could besaved; to redeem it, if 
it had already been lost. Already calumniated as a 
Traitor, because he could be truly brave, and 
save his country at the risk of his own individual 
reputation, his resolution to detach Arnold from 
an Army already too feeble to face Burgoyne in 


the field, raised a new storm of indignation | 
against a patriot as true as Washington; as a | 


General, second to none who wore the Blue and 
Buff. 

The night before Learned or Arnold started, 
that glorious type of an American officer and 
gentleman was heard pacing his room, with 
feelings lacerated by the imputation of Treason, 
for what he knew was a master-stroke of military 
policy. ‘*By God! I will doit. Let them call 
‘*me Traitor if they will. By God! Arnold shall 
** oo.” Arnold marched; and on receiving the 
news of his approach, St. Leger broke up the 
siege of Fort Stanwix, abandoned his Artillery, 
and fled. 

Thus, not on the shore of the Wolloomscoick, 
an affluent of the Hudson; nor amid the Green 
Mountains of Vermont; nor along the Hudson 
itself, but on the swampy margin of an affluent 
of the Mohawk, in Central New York, was Bur- 


|] 
| ( 





goyne’s grand plan of operations checked, frus- 
trated, and ended. There, was the Battle of 
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Oriskany fought; and, although it was appar- 
ently a side issue, and, under ordinary circum- 
stances, a side-issue scarcely worthy of particu- 
ar notice, it turned out to be, as an eloquent 
terman historian has declared, one of those 
considered in the light of the 


| Battles, which, 
| science of carrying on a War, as understood at 


| the present day, in its consequences, becomes 


elevated to the rank of the most important or 
decisive of the American Revolution. Nor can 
this article close without a more literal transla- 
tion of Fredrick Kapp’s own forcible expressions. 
‘¢The combat on the Oriskany and the defence of 
‘* Fort Stanwix,” he says, ‘‘must stand together in 
** Higtory. They were the first important tri- 
‘‘umphs of the republican arms at the North; 
‘and they were, in reality, the harbingers or pre- 
‘‘cursers of Burgoyne’s surrender. Considered 
‘*asan occurence, by itself, and not in its inter- 
‘‘nate connections with contemporaneous and 
** dependent events, the combat of Oriskany was 
‘‘unimportant, especially when the number of 
‘the antagonistic forces is taken into considera- 
‘¢ tion. Considered, however, in the light of the 
‘*science of War of this era, or in the sense of 
‘the present method of carrying on a War, it 
‘* could only claim, at the very most, a transitory 
‘mention in the newspapers, as a trifling en- 
‘“oavement; but, nevertheless, when the conse- 
‘¢quences which resulted from it are taken into 
‘* consideration, it classes itself among the most 
‘*important or decisive Battles of the Revolu- 
‘*tionary War.” 

In Summa: if Burgoyne’s Campaign had suc- 
ceeded, estimating the results according to the only 
rule which men can apply, to wit, experience, it 
would have settled the question of the Revolu- 
tion at the North; and, as it is a notorious fact 
| that the fate of the Southern Colonies was entire- 

ly dependant on that of the Northern of the 


| confederated Thirteen, the moment the Eastern 
| and Middle (embryo) States were severed, the 
loyal elements in the latter were sufficiently 
strong and influential, if backed by an auxiliary 
force, to have crushed any farther uprising 
against the Crown. 

When the critic considers that, even as in an 
opera, certainly in an overture, there is always a 
key-note which seems to typify or express the 
spirit of the music—a key-note on which all the 
rest is dependent—even so in a War, in a Cam- 
paign, in a Battle, there is always an idea, a 
Battle, a manceuvre, upon which everything 
| turns. For instance, the key-note at Gettysburg 
| was the preservation of the Round Tops; at 
Chattanooga, the seizure of the Wahatchie Val- 
ley. Inthe Campaign of 1777, the key-note to 
which every other responded—the pivot on which 
everything hung—was the combination of events 
which occurred between old Fort Schuyler, now 
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Utica, and new Fort Schuyler, or Stanwix, 
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now Rome, whose expression was that death- | 


grapple in which, 


“Though neither force could Triumph claim, 
“In War’s dread, dazzling, desp’rate game, 
“ Enkindled there, the smould’ring flame 
“Of Freedom blazed, to make thy name 
* All glorious, Oriskany.” 


New Yor« Crry. J. W. vE P. 


| * things, 


| January, 


“rat, laniat, discerpit, devorat, diruit, dilapi- 
“ dat, destruit omnia, minatur dira,” 

There was no raging lioness, “ threatening dire 
” in Massachusetts, but some “little 


| “ foxes” had found their way even to that wilder- 


ness vineyard, and might do mischief to the 
tender grapes. Mr. Whiting prayed that the 


| College might be blessed in diffusing the light 


X.—REV. SAMUEL WHITING’S HARVARD | 


| ‘*baptistarum, Familistarum, Antinomistarum, 


ORATION, IN 1649. 


By Hon. J. HammMonp TRUMBULL. 


of the Gospel,— 

‘* ad tenebras erroris, hereseos, inscitia, pravi- 
‘*tatis, discutiendas : ut omnes ex Ana- 
‘* Antipsalmistarum lacunis sordidis eripiantur.” 

But the most curious portion of the Oration is 
that which implores vengeance on the Roman- 


Cotton Mather tells us that the Rev. Samuel | Catholic Irish rebels. We may not doubt Mather’s 
Whiting, Pastor of the church at Lynn, Mass,, | 


1636-1679, ‘‘ was wonderfully happy in his 
“meek, his composed, his peaceable disposition. 
sa His very countenance had an amiable 


“smile continually sweetening of it: and his 


“face herein was but the true image of his | 


“mind. .... For his learning, he was many 
“ways well accomplished, .... 
“ elegant in Latin, whereof among other demon- 
“strations, he gave one in an oration at one of 
“our commencements.” 
Ch. 28. 

This Oration, which was printed in a tract of 


and he was | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


assurance that the orator's ‘‘countenance had an 
‘amiable smile continually sweetening it,” but 
surely the smile must have appeared a queer ac- 
companiment to imprecations thundered forth 
with a force and fervor hardly equalled by the 
curses of Ernulfus. 

The Lord is reminded of his threats of ven- 
geance on evil-doers, and of the promises which 


| he had given to his chosen people: 


Magnalia, B. 3, Pt. 2, | 


‘‘Recordare quid olim jurasti in Amalekum. . 


“.... Scimus autem Te non posse mentiri, 


| ‘*multo minus pejerare. Stringe igitur gladium 


sixteen pages (small 8vo,), deserves a place | 


among the curiosities of American literature. | 
5 


The libraries of the Massachusetts and the Con- 
necticut Historical Societies have, each, a copy 
of it; and I know of but one other copy. It 
was delivered on the thirty-first of July, 1649. 


The title, at the head of the first page,—for there | 


is no title-page proper,—is as follows: 


“Oratio 
“ Quam Oomitijs Cantabrigiensibus Americanis 
“ Peroravit reverendissimus D. D. Samuel Whiting 
* Pastor Linnensis ; in aula scilicet Harvardina, 
“Pridie Calendas Sextiles, 
“ Anno, M.DC.XL.ITX.” 


Before this Oration was delivered, news had | 
reached New England, of the execution of | 


Charles L., of the creation by the Parliament of 


a supreme Council of State, and, probably, of | 
Cromwell’s appointment to the command of the | 


Army to be sent into Ireland, to suppress rebel- 
lion there, relieve the Irish Protestants, and re- 
duce the island to submission to the authority 
of Parliament. 

The orator contrasts the peace and prosperity 
enjoyed in New England, with the sad condition 
of the mother country, rent by civil war: 

“Deus Pacis dulcissimam istam pacem nobis 
“elargitus est. Drvus Exercituum in Anglia 
“(heu) tanquam Leo rugit. Tinea fuit aliquan- 
“do temporibus nostris: sed nunc Leena lace- 





‘¢ adversus omnes Amelekitas; arcum tuum tende 
‘* adversos sicarios & sanguinolentos /Zibernicos, 
‘*illos mactatores. Jaculare contra ipsos, ne par- 
‘* cas sagittis tuis. Laqueum tende ipsis omnibus, 
‘¢ ut capiantur. Cadant juvenes eorum in plateis, 
‘in agris illis Sanguinum; et omnes bellatores 
“ exscindantur. Gladius irruat in O-2Velos, illos 
‘¢ authores, fautores, opifices, artifices, principes 
‘*istius crudelissime Laniene. Gladius irruat in 
‘¢ O-Rorkos illos commilitones ejusdem facinoris 
‘Cet nequitia. Gladius irruatin Mac-Guirorum, 
* et Mac-Mahonnorum decollatorum posteros et 
‘“ superstites truculentos. Gladius irruat in omnes 
“* Antrimmos, Taffos, Montrossios, Monroas; et 
‘¢in omnes latrones, balatrones, nebulones, per- 
** duellos, sicarios, conspiratos, conglutinatos Pro- 
‘* ditores . Pereat Roma, spiritualis illa 
‘* Sodoma et Aigyptus, mystica illa magna Baby- 
**7on, cerussata, fucata, purpurata, deaurata illa 
‘* meretrix . . Cadat bestia illa, et col- 
“Jum frangat in w«ternum. Ruant Cardinales 
‘¢cum omnibus cardinalibus eorum (non virtuti- 
‘* bus, sed ) stupris et nefariis vitiis. Ruant Archi- 
** eniscopi cum obesis alvis et beneficiis; ”— 

And so on down, through the inferior orders 
of priesthood, with a special ‘‘ruant” for each. 

This tract is without imprint, but there is no 
reason to doubt that it was printed by Marmaduke 
Johnson or Samuel Green, at Cambridge, except 
the fact that it is much better printed than any- 
thing else which I have seen from that press before 
1670. Mr. Whiting’s Discourse on the Last Judg- 
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ment was printed (at Cambridge ) in 1664; his 
Meditations upon Genesis xviii, 23-33, in 1666. 
The Oration, as I conjecture, came from the same 
press some time between 1660 and 1665. One ty- | 
pographical peculiarity which it exhibits is the | 
introduction in the text of several words in hand- 
some Greek type; and a three-line quotation in | 
Hebrew characters appears on the last page. These 
characters appear to have been printed from a 
typemetal block, and not from movable types. 

Jd. eu Es 

HARTFORD, CONN. 
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‘bad French: the following extract is exact,the 
‘* italics only being mine: 

‘***Ce qui est bien sfir, c'est que le mé@me pres 
‘**midi Gen. Mifflin est avancé avec un corps 
** * Rebelle sur la route de Moorstown jusqu’au 
‘** Pont de trois miles eloignées de Montholly, 
‘** *mais qu'il n’a rien enterpris que de ruiner en- 
** «tiarement ce pont apres qu’il est retourné a 
‘***Moorstown. Le Col. Reed, qui derniérement 


| ** £a regu une protection a rencontre* le Gen. Mif- 
| ‘* * flin auprés de ce Pont, et lui a declaré qu'il 
| ** €avoit quitté le parti Rebelle sur quoi Mifflin 


‘**V'a traité trés durement, le nommant & dam 


| ** *Raskel, et aparamment il l'a emméné comme 


XI.--MR. BANCROFT AND COLONEL REED. | 


The New York Tribune of the second of Jan- 
uary, contains a letter from a correspondent in 


Berlin, in which we find the following very | 


interesting paragraphs : 
‘“‘ Bertin, Dec. 17.— * * . = Oe 
** At odd intervals in the last ten months, I have 
‘* been engaged in examining the Prussian archives 
‘between 1776 and 1783, and have found very | 
“much of interest to American Revolutionary his- | 
“tory, including accounts of John Adams at the | 
‘*Hague. I have found many letters of Frederick | 
“the Great, of very eccentric execution, chiro- 
‘* graphically and orthographically, which are of | 
‘considerable historical value. Among thecurious 
‘* passages that have come to my knowledge, one | 


‘*is of especial importance at this moment, for | . \ , 
| cussion—‘‘the Bancroft-Reed controversy” — 


‘*it throws considerable light upon a portion of the 
‘*Bancroft-Reed controversy. Those who interest- | 
‘*ed themselves in that matter will remember that | 
‘“*Mr. Bancroft cited, in the Ninth Volume of his | 
‘* History, an extract from the Diary of the Hes- | 
‘sian Colonel Donop, which, under date of Dec. 
21, 1776, says: ‘Der Oberst Reed, der neulich 
‘** eine Protection erhalten, seye dem Gen. Mif- 
‘** flin entgegen gekommen, und habe demselben | 
‘*¢declarirt dass er nicht gesonnen sey weiteres | 
zu dienen, warouf ihm Mifflin sehr hart beg- 
‘** eoneteund ihn sogar einen dem Rascal geheissen 
“¢habe.’ Mr. Bancroft translated this, ‘Col. 
** ¢Reed, who lately received a Protection, is said 
‘**¢to have gone up to Gen. Mifflin and declared 
‘**to him that he was not disposed to serve any | 
“ “longer, upon which Mifflin met him very harsh- | 
‘**¢]y, and even called him a damned rascal,’— | 
‘claiming that the clause, ‘der neulich eine Pro- | 
** ¢tection erhalten,’ was descriptive, and inserted | 
‘on the part of the writer, and was not a part of | 
“*the narrative he was repeating. In this view, he | 
“was supported by Mr. Kapp, of New York, a | 
“ well-known German scholar. I have secured a 

“copy of the Report of Col. Donop, dated at 

‘Bordentown, Dec. 21, 1776, to his superior of- 

“*ficer, Major-Gen. Grant, at Brunswick, and | 
“this is now before me. The report is in very | 


see 


‘¢ ¢prisonnier avec lui, puisque depuis on ne !’a plus 


| *€* vi & Blackhorse. homme qui m’ a rapporté 


*** cela avoit été envoié par moi pour chercher des 
*** nouvelles de Vennemt, et il a entendu lui méme 
** © cette conversation.” 

‘*From this it will appear that not only does 
‘* Donopstate, on his own authority, that Reed had 
‘* received, a Protection, but he further relates, cir- 
‘*cumstantially, a conversation between Reed and 
** Mifflin, which one of his own scouts overheard 
‘*near the bridge, three miles distant from Mount 
** Holly—not a rumor that could not be traced to 
‘fany trustworthy source.” 

Tt will be remembered by our readers that 
BERLIN, where this letter is said to have been writ- 
ten, is the seat of the American Legation to Prus- 
sia; and thatthe head of that Legation is Mr. 'Ban- 
croft, one of the principals in the celebrated dis- 


which is referred to therin, with so much pre- 
cision. 

The respectability of the establishment whose 
‘own Correspondent ” was the author of this let- 


| ter, forbids a doubt concerning its genuineness ; 


and it is evident, either that it was written by Mr. 
Bancroft or that, in the language of one of his 
most intelligent personal friends, ‘* Mr. Bancroft 
‘*jnspired it.” 

With tirese remarks before us, concerning the 
character and origin of this letter, let us look at 
its contents. 

The extract from the German, which is quoted 
above, without reference to either Mr. Bancroft 
or Mr. Kapp, can be honestly translated only in 
words like these: ‘‘Colonel Reed, who lately re- 
‘* ceived a Protection,+ is said to have gone for- 
‘‘ward to meet General Mifflin, and declared 
‘*to him that he did not intend to serve any long- 
‘*er, whereupon Mifflin treated him very harshly 
* and, it is also said, that he even called him ‘a 
‘*¢ damned rascal.’ + 


* Probably intended for **a rencontré.” 
t We have the authority of one of the most widely- 
known and accomplished of our German fellow-citizens for 
saying that the structure of the German, in the original of 
this sentence, is such that it may be considered, with equal 
propriety, as indicating that Colonel Donop did not person- 
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The extract from the French, on which this en- | 
try was based ard which now appears for the | 
first time, can be honestly translated only in 
words like these:—‘‘ What is very certain is, that, 
“the same afterncon, General Mifflin advanced | 
‘* with a rebel corps, on the Moorestown road, to | 
‘*the bridge, three miles distant from Mount | 
‘* Holly, but attempted nothing except the total | 
‘* destruction of that bridge, after which he re- | 
**turned to Moorestown. Colonel Reed, who has 
**recently received a Protection, met General 
‘* Mifflin, near this bridge, and declared to him 
** that he had abandoned the rebel side, on which 
‘** Mifflin treated him very harshly, calling him a 
** damned rascal, and, apparently, carried him off 
‘* with him as a prisoner, inasmuch as he has not 
**since been seen at Blackhorse. Zhe man who 
“* brought me this intelligence, had been sent out 
‘*hy me to get tidings as to the enemy, and he 
“ himself heard this conversation.” 

At the period to which reference is made in 


this letter, [ December 21, 1776,| as is generally | 


known, the Royal troops were pushing South- 


westward, toward Philadelphia, where was the | 


seat of the Continental Congress; while, at the 
same time, the Americans were either falling 
back, on Philadelphia, or, by cautious move- 
ments to the North-eastward, were attempting to 


check, for a few hours, as he proudly swept for- 
ward toward what was then the capital of the 
yet incomplete confederacy. 

Mount Holly, the county-seat of Burlington- 


guard of the victorious enemy; and only eighteen 
miles of a splendid roadway—the great road lead- 
ing from Philadelphia to Amboy and New York, — 
laid between the head of his columns and the 
object of his movement. Immediately in the 
rear of that position, and within his lines, seven 
miles distant. was ‘THe BLack Horsr *—a noted | 
tocality of which we shall have occasion to speak 
hereafter—on his right and rear, eleven miles dis- 
tant, was Bordentown, where were the Head-quar- 
ters of the Germans who were then occupying 
West Jersey, nearly as far as Philadelphia; and, 
also on its right , about ten miles distant, and 
ten miles below the Head-quarters, at Bordentown, 
was Burlington, opposite to which, on the other | 
side of the Delaware, was Bristol, the seat of | 
large detachments of the refugee Army of the 
United States. 

Besides these particular localities, a knowledge | 
of all of which is important in order to correctly 


ally know that “ the Colonel Reed,” referred to by him, had 
** received a Protection ;’’ and that it may be considered as 
indicating that he depended, for this as well as for other 
parts of the entry, on reports received from others. Weare | 
not insensible of the fact that this view bas been contro- 
verted by Mr. Bancroft; but we repeat it on this competent | 
au thority. 
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understand this letter from Berlin, there are some 
persons who are referred to by its author, either 
properly or improperly. 

There is, for instance, CoLoNEL Donor, who 
commanded the German advance-guard of the 
British Army. He had overrun nearly the whole 
of West Jersey; and his German mercenaries had 
carried terror throughout that country, as far as 
Mount Holly and, it is said, in front of Mount 
Holly, on the Moorestown-road, as far as a certain 
bridge which was burned, if this letter speaks 
truly, by a body of Americans, commanded by 


| the Quarter-master-general of the Continental 


Army, Brigadier-general Thomas Mifflin. THe 


| was quartered at Bordentown; and, on the twenty- 


first of December, 1776, he entered in his Diary 
and reported to his Prince, certain matters which 
had taken place, or which he was told had taken 


| place, either on that date, or within a few hours 
| previous, within two or three hours ride of the 


spot where he wrote. 

Then there is a man who ‘ had been sent out 
“by” [ Colonel Donop| ‘‘to get tidings as to the 
‘** enemy,” as the Americans were called by the Col- 
onel—in other words, A Spy. Inasmuch as one of 
the Hessians, whom the Colonel commanded, would 
have been ill-adapted to such an undertaking, in 


| the presence of as intelligent an American as 
hold the triumphant columns of the enemy in | 


General Mifflin, there is little doubt that this Spy 
was one of those loyal Jerseymen of whom Gen- 
eral Washington wrote, in his letter to his broth- 
er ;* and that will be more apparent when it shall 


| be seen that, if this Berlin letter is true, the Spy 
county, had fallen into the hands of the advance- | 


actually thrust himself into the presence of Gen- 
cral Mifflin, near where the bridge had been, be- 
fore it was burned ; that he listened to an impor- 
tant conversation between the General and another 
person, and witnessed the arrest of the latter be- 
cause of his alleged defection from the cause of 
his countrymen; and that he was permitted to 
leave the General’s presence, without interrup- 
tion, and to return to the Colonel who had ‘‘sent” 
him, with an ample supply of that peculiar class 
of material which Mr. Bancroft has delighted 


| to employ in the construction of what, singularly 


enough, he has seriously styled ‘‘ History.” 
There is, also, a CoLonEL REED, who was de- 
scribed, by the Colonel, as having ‘‘ recently re- 
‘* ceived a Protection” from the Hessian scourge, or 
from some one who was in the same service. He 


* *** “between you and me, I think our affairs are ina 
** very bad condition; not so much from the apprehension 
‘** of General Howe's army, as from the defection of New- 
“ York, the Jerseys, and Pennsylvania. 

“Tn short, the conduct of the Jerseys has been most in- 
“famous. Instead of turning out to defend their country, 
‘“‘ and affording aid to our Army, they are making their sub- 
“missions as fast as they can.”—General Washington to 
John Augustine Washington, “ Trenton Fauts, 18 Decem- 
“ ber, 1776.” 

See also the General’s letter to Governor Trumbull 
“Trenton Fats, 12 December, 1776.” 
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yas thus described, undoubtedly, to distinguish the 


particular “Colonel Reed” who wasthus referred to, | 


in the Colonel’s Diary and Report, from some other 
“Colonel Reed” who was not entitled, by treach- 
ery, to that distinction,—what other reason for 
describing him at all, could there have been, if 
there was not, at that time, some other ‘* Colonel 
‘‘Reed,” of a different kind, in that particular 
region ? 

If this Berlin letter speaks truly, this ‘‘ Colonel 
‘Reed, who had recently received a protection,” 
had been in the habit of visiting, very frequently, 
even if he did not live in, the vicinity of ‘* Black 
** Horse,” which was ten miles within the Hessian 
lines; and, the same Berlin letter being also the 
witness, he accompanied Colonel Donop’s Spy, 
when the latter visited General Mifflin, in order 
“to get tidings as to the” 


whose confidence 
by him, in behalf of his country’s enemies. 
Last, but not the least important of these per- 


sons, is GENERAL THOMAS MIFFLIN, the Quarter- | 
master-general of the Armies of the United States, | 


and, on or about the twenty-first of December, 


1776, if this Berlin letter may be believed, the com- | 


mander of a body of American troops, in front 
of Philadelphia, which was gallantly holding in 
check, at Mount Holly, the victorious columns of 
the Royal Army. 

In ‘‘the Reed-Bancroft controversy,” referred 
to with such precision by the intelligent corres- 
pondent of The Tribune, in the letter from Ber- 
lin, Mr. Bancroft made great use of the narra- | 


Americans; and he | 
was carried away, a prisoner, by General Mifflin, | 
yas thus sought to be abused | 
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| 
‘*to get tidings as to” the Americans, a body 
of whom, under General Thomas Mifflin, [the 
Quarter-master-general of the Army of the Unit- 
ed States,|on or about the twenty-first of Decem- 
| ber, 1776, was at Moorestown, [in front of 
| Mount Holly,|and had burned a bridge which 
was only three miles from the latter place. That 
Spy [reported to the Colonel] that he had obtained 
access to the presence of General Mifflin, while 
the latter was yet ‘‘ near this bridge,” | three miles 
JSrom Mount Holly ;\and, among other ‘‘tidings 
‘fas to the enemy,” which he brought back and 
| reported to his Hessian master was, that that 
| particular ‘*Colonel Reed” [whom the Colonel had 
| personally known as a renegade to the republican 
cause, |* was seen by this Spy, in the General’s 
| presence, reporting to the latter the fact of his 
inability to co-operate with him, any longer, in 
behalf of the confederacy ; that Genecal Mifflin, 
in reply to the information thus communicated 
| by that particular ‘‘Colonel Reed who had re- 
‘* ceived the Protection,” treated him with great 
harshness, calling him ‘‘a damned rascal;” and 
that, ‘‘inasmuch as [the Colonel) “ had not been 
| **seen since, at Black-horse,” General Mifflin had 
probably ‘‘carried him off with him as a 
| ‘* prisoner.” 

Whether this Berlin correspondent of The New 
York Tribune is a full-fledged diplomat or the 
mere shadow of one who is such—in short, 
whether he is plain ‘‘Joe” or more ornamental 

| ‘*Ge-orge,”—we know not; but, whichever he 
| may be, the inuendo which he conveys, or seeks 
| to convey, is, that not only was the particular 





tive of Colonel Donop, as far as it is exhibited | ‘‘Colonel Reed, who had received a Protection ” 
in the Diary; and his reading of that paper may | from the Hessians, the identical ‘‘ Colonel 


be thus briefly stated : 

Colonel Donop, in his Quarters at Bordentown, 
was personally acquainted with the patent fact 
that a certain ‘‘ Colonel Reed” had “received a 
** Protection,” 
one who had reported that fact to him and satis- 
tied him as to the entire correctness of the aver- 
ment ; THEREFORE, Colonel Joseph Reed, the 
Adjutant-general of the Continental Army, who 
had been detailed by General Washington, on 
special duty, had thus abandoned the American 
cause and become a Loyalist ! 

In the letter of the Berlin Correspondent of 
The Tribune, which we have copied at the head 
of this article, the author of that communication 
and the distinguished gentleman who was un 
questionably at his elbow-—if, indeed, in this 
matter, the latter was not the real correspondent— 
has considerably extended the narrative and, as it 
stands, it may be thus presented : 


Colonel Donop [whe had overrun West Jer- | 


sey, and received the submission of nearly alj 


the inhabitants, | had employed [one of those sub- | 
missive Jerseymen as| a Spy; and sent him out | 


either from himself, or from some | 


| ‘*[Joseph| Reed,” who was then acting as the 

| duly commissioned Adjutant-general of the Con- 
tinental Army; but, that he actually reported his 

| own defection to the Quarter-master-general, unto 

| whom he was personally known; that the latter 

| treated him “ very harshly,” calling him a damned 

| **rascal,” and carrying him away, as ‘‘a prison 
‘*er,” to Moorestown! 

As this is the kind of ‘* History” which has 
been honored with fortune, and fame, and in- 
fluence, to its writer; we propose to inquire just 
what kind of ‘‘ History” it is which is thus most 

| profitable and most useful to the writer of it—as 
| the world now goes. 

Frrst : as to Colonel Donop and the Hessians 
On the fourteenth of December, the Hessians oc 
cupied Black-horse; but they were not yet at 
cither Mount Holly, or Burlingtont—the transac- 


| * Colonel Donop refers to this ‘‘ Colonel Reed ” as having 
** received a Protection,” not from a report received by him, 
| but asa matter within his own personal knowledge. It was 
| a positive averment: not a recorded rumor. 

t Colonel Cadwalder to General Washington, “ Brrator, 
“45 December, 1776 ''—Foroz’s American Archives, V. 


| fil, 1230. 
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tions of which Colonel Donop wrote, therefore, 
must have occurred, if they occurred at all, be- 
tween the date of Colonel Cadwalader’s letter and | 
that of Colonel Donop’s Report— December 
21, 1776 

Seconp: as to General Mifflin’s movements, 
between the fifteenth and the txenty-yirst of De- 
cember, 1776. On the ninth of December, 1776, 
he was at ‘‘ Mr. Berkeley's Summer Seat,” with 
General Washington.* On the tenth of Decem- 
ber, he was ‘* directed,” 
‘*repair immediately to the neighboring Coun- 


‘‘in his power, rouse and bring them in, to the 


** defence of Philadelphia”; and of such ‘‘ great | 


*‘importance to the general good and safety” 
was this ‘‘ progress thro’ the several Counties of 
**the State of Pennsylvania” conceived to be, 
that the Assembly of that State was ‘* requested 
**to appoint a Committee of their body to make 
‘*the said tour with General Mifflin, in order to 
“assist him in this good and necessary work.”t+ 


On the twelfth of December, he was in Phila- | 


delphia; and in a conference with General Put- 
nam and the Congress, he advised the flight of 
the latter from Philadelphia,t—advice which, 
on the same day, was followed, with such disas- 
trous results, on the spirits of the Americans. 
On the thirteenth of December, in company with 
Committees of the Assembly 
Safety, he set out for the rural districts, in con- 
formity with the Resolution of the Congress.§ 
He was referred to, by General Washington, as 
‘*in the different Counties,” 
December. On the eighteenth of December, he 
was ut Reading, 
duties which had devolved upon him. On the 
twenty-firsi—the day of the date of Colonel 
Donop’s Diary and Report—he was at Lancaster, 
for the purpose of addressing the Militia on the 
necessity which existed for their services.** On 


* General Washington to the President of Congress, 
“Mu. Berxevey’s Su MMER Srat, 8 December, 1776, Post- 
“‘cript, December 9th "—Srarxs, iv, 208. 
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| the twenty-eight.of December, 


15- | 


{January, 


in the evening, 
having disc harged the duty to which he had been 
called. by the Ci ongress, General Mifflin returned 
to the Camp, at Bristol, opposite Burlington.” 
How little truth there was in the Spy’s report 
to Colonel Donup, concerning General Mifilin’s 


| performances in New Jerse y—whether as a bridge 
| burner or as a Provost Marshal—will be perfectly 


by the Congress, ‘to | 
| cember 15-21, 1776. 
** ties,” [of Pennsylvania] ‘‘ and, by all the means | 


apparent. 

Tuirp: as to the actual Commander of the 
American troops, in front of Mount Holly, De. 
On the fourteenth of De- 
cember, 1776, Colonel Samuel Griffen, Assistant- 
adjutant-general of the United States, was ‘* ap- 
‘¢ pointed Adjutant-general to the troops in and 


| ** about the City” ot Philadelphia.t On the 


seventeenth of December, he crossed the Dela- 
ware, with “about eight hundred men,” to op- 
pose the enemy who was then in the vicinity of 
Moorestown and Haddonficld.{ On the twenty- 
fourth of December, it is evident, from General 
Washington's letter to him, that he still com- 
manded within the Jerseys. § 

To say nothing of the entire absence of reliable 


'evidence—or of any evidence beyond the evi- 


and Council of | 


| by the latter 
on the fifteenth of | 


attending to the important | 


+ Journal of the eaten Tuesday, December 10, 17T6— | 


Edit. Phila. 1800, ii, 468. 

+ Journal of the © Jongress, Thursday, December 12, 
1776—Edit. Phila., 1800, ii, 467 

See, also, General Felsen to General Washington, 


Archives, V., ili., 

§ Compare’ Gonaral Putnam’s letter to General Washing- 
ton, ** PHILADELPutA, 12 December, 1776’’—Foror’s Ameri- 
can Archives, V., iii., 1180, with The Council of Safety's 
letter to the General, *‘ Pui.apetrnia, December 13, 1776.” 
— bid, 1199. 

| Letter to the Council of Safety of Pennsylvania, 
*‘Heap-quarrers, Buoxs Country, 15 December 1776”— 
Sparks, iv, 223. 

‘| George Ross to the Committee at Lancaster, “ Rran- 
vet 12 = . , Honea, 1776 "—Foror’s American Archives, 

“9 

-~ Siac George Ross’s letter to the Committee at 
Lancaster, “Reaping, 18th, December, 1776 ’'—Foror's 
American Archives, v., iii., 1272—with John Hubley’s letter 
to the Council of Safety, “Lancaster, Dec’r 2ist. 1776”— 
rennsyivania Arehives, v, 128. 


| a scout which he had sent into the Jerseys, 


| ** DELPAIA, 


dently false report of an acknowledged Spy—- 
concerning the defection of anybody, least of all 
that of the Adjutant-general’ of the Armics; it 
was not in the nature of things for the Adjutant- 
general to report his own defection to his own 
Deputy ; to submit to the indiynity thus offered 
or to allow himself to be arrested 
and carried away a prisoner by him. 

Fourts : as to the known movements of that 
**Colonel Reed ” to whom Mr. Bancroft referred 
—the Adjutant-general of the United States—be- 
tween the fourteenth and the twenty-first of De- 
eember, 1776. On the twelfth of December, he 
was evidently in Pennsylvania, zealously provid 
ing for the defence of that State from the ex- 
pected invasion by the Royal Army. His letter, 
descriptive of his proposed measures, indicates the 
warmest interest and the greatest energy in behalf 
of his country.|| In that letter, he stated his inten- 
tion to return to Head-quarters, on the return of 
unless 
him not todoso. Al- 


the General should order 


| though we have not found any other correspond- 
* PHILADELPHI . December, 1776""—Foror’s American 
i, . rr . can | ence ~ between the Commander-in-chief and the 


absent Adjutant-general, until the twenty-second 


* General Mifflin to General Washington, ‘‘Brisrot, Sat- 
“urday evening, 8 o’clock, 28 December, 1776"”—Sranx’s 
i, 814. 

tGenera Orders, “‘Hrav-quarrers, PutLapELrnta 
“cember 14, 1776”—Foror'’s American Archives, V, 
1214. 

t Robert Morris to the President of Congress, “ Pura- 
December 17th, 1176”—Foror’s American Ar- 
chives, V, iii. , 1254 

is Letter dated c amp anove Trenton Fauxs, 24 Decem- 

‘ ber, 1776. ’"—Foros's American Archives, V, ili, 1403. 

| Letter to General Washington, ‘ December 12, 1776 — 
‘ Force's American Archives, Y, iii, 1181. 


De- 
iii, 
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of December, it is evident that the latter was at 
Burlington, on the twentieth of December, and 
on that day sent a flag of truce to Colonel Donop, 


concerning the neutrality of the inhabitants of | 


that town,*— a measure which would have been 
entirely unnecessary had he been, already, a fa- 
vorer of the Royal cause, and bound to it by the 
known treachery to his own country which Mr. 
Bancroft has attributed to him. 
place the matter beyond a doubt, on the twenty- 
fifth of December, four days after Colonel Reed’s 
alleged defection, Colonel Donop sent a flag to 
Burlington, with a reply to his letter,+—a still 
greater inconsistency, in view of the alleged com- 
plicity of the Adjutant-general with the German 
Royalist ; and entirely disproving, it seems to us, 
every suspicion that Reed and Donop were, or had 
been, between the date of Reed’s letter and Do- 
nop’s reply (December 20 and 25) acting in har- 
mony, against the American cause. Again, on the 
twenty-second of December, while his letter to Col- 
onel Donop was yet unanswered, he reported to the 
General, from Bristol, the movements of a Spy whom 
the latter had ordered him to send over into the Jer- 
seys, as far as Amboy, for the purpose of observ- 
ing the movements of theenemy. The details of 


the movements of that Spy, as well as of those of 
of Colonel Griffin and of others, in New Jersey, 


who were under his control, clearly indicate that 
the Adjutant-general had been at Bristol several 
days previous to the twenty-second ; that a cor- 
respondence had been kept up, between himself 
and the General; that Colonel Griftin not only 
had no knowledge of any defection in him, but 
had depended on him for supplies and reinforce- 


ments; and that, therefore, no such defection really | 
On the following day, [ December 23d, | | 


existed. 
—two days after the date of the entries in Colo- 
nel Donop’s Report and Diary, of the Adjutant- 


general's alleged defection and consequent arrest | 


—General Washington communicated to him, at 


Bristol, by letter, the secret of his intended attack 
on the Hessians, at Trenton, on the night of the | 


upproaching Christmas ; and, at the same time, 
the cautious Commander-in-chief enjoined on the 
same Adjutant-general, in the same letter, ‘‘ for 
‘* Heaven's sake, [to] keep this to yourself, as the 
‘* discovery of it may prove fatal to me;” and 
ordered him, also, to ‘* prepare and, in conjunction 
‘with Griffin, attack as many of their posts as 
**vou possibly can with a prospect of success; 
‘*the more we can attack at the some instant, the 
‘*more confusion we shall spread, and the great- 
“ er good will result from it.’’§ 


* Bancroft’s Joseph Reed, 83, referring to the MS. Diary 
of Colonel Donop. 

t Colonel Donop’s MS. Diary. 

+ Colonel Reed to General Washington, ‘ Bristor, De- 
* cember 22, 1776.”—Reed’s Life of Reed, i, 271. 

§ General Washington “ to Colonel Josrru Reed, or Colo- 
“nel John Cadwalader, at Bristol,” dated, **Caur Anove 
“Trenton Farus, 23 December, 1776,""—Sranxs, iv, 241, 
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The gravest accusation which we have ever 
seen, against the capability and integrity of Gen- 
eral Washington is that which Mr. Bancroft has 
thus issued, in his insinuation that, within twen- 
ty-four miles of his Head-quarters, his Adjutant- 
general, who had been detailed on special duty, 
could openly confess his own defection from the 
American cause, refuse to serve longer in its be- 
half, and be arrested therefor, by the local Com- 
mander; and yet, three days after, and within 
twelve miles of Head-quarters, the same Adju- 
tant-general was entrusted, by him, with the vital 
secret of a projected movement on the Hessians 
whom that officer had thus so lately joined ; order- 
ed to join the very local Commander who, three. 
days before, had thus received his confession and 
arrested him; and, directed, with that Command- 
er, to beat up the posts of his own new-made 
friends, in order to assist their worst enemy, in 
his last, desperate struggle for revolutionary vi- 
tality! The insinuation is too monstrous to be 
entertained by any honest man; and we know of 
only one, professing to be a well-read student of 
American History and possessing the advantages 
which Mr. Bancroft possessed when he wrote 
this slander, who would have dared to broach 
such an idea, much less to defend it, subsequently, 
over his own signature. 

It is not our business, nor do we propose, to 
extricate the truth from the slough into which 
the distinguished Ambassador to Prussia has 
hurled her; but we have on our own shelves, in 
our humble country home,—and we have the best 


| reason for believing that Mr. Bancroft possessed, 


also, when he thus forgot that he professed to be 
writing as ‘*a Historian,” and became, instead, a 
libeller of Colonel JoszPpH Reed and a worse than 
libeller of General Washington—the most positive 
and unequivocal evidence that, at the period of 
which Colonol Donop wrote, there were in the vi- 
cinity of his Head-quarters, in New Jersey, not 
less than two other ‘‘ Colonels Reed,” whose names 
and records have come down to us with little less 


| certainty than tnose of the other ‘* Colonel Reed,” 
| who was then in Pennsylvania and holding the 


commission of Adjutant-general of the Army. 
We say that we have the best reason for believing 
that Mr. Bancroft possessed ample testimony on 
this subject ; and we have reason, also, for the 
belief that it was indicated to him, directly, by 
one of the best-informed of our historical stu- 
dents, that Colonel Donop made the entry in his 
Diary in that particular form, to distinguish the 
particular ** Colonel Reed” to whom he referred 
in that entry, from some other ‘* Colouel Reed” 
to whom he did not then refer ; yet we have failed 
to find the least intimation, in any part of Mr. 
Bancroft's writings, that any other ‘Colonel 
** Raed” than the Adjutant-general might have 
heen this referred to, by either the Spy or Colonel 
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Donop ; or that to any other person than that 
officer might possibly have belonged, more prop- 
erly, the shame which he has attempted to fasten 
on Joseph Reed. 

We do not pretend to say, either—indeed, we | 
have most excellent authority for saying the con- 
trary—that, even if either of the Colonels Reed had 
**received a Protection” from Colonel Donop, 
Mr. Bancroft would have been justified in charg- 
ing him with necessary defection to the cause of 
his country ;* and we do say, without hesitation, 
in the same connection, that if the personal in- 
tegrity of any one is to be impeached, because of 
the issue of the particular ‘* Protection” which 
is at issue between Mr. Bancroft and the world, 
if any such ‘‘ Protection” was really issued, it 
should be that of Colonel Donop, who isswed it, 
rather than that of ‘‘the Colonel Reed,” who 
‘* received” it. Indeed, if Mr. Bancroft’s theory 
is the correct one, the Safeguard which Major 
Andre ‘‘ received” from General Arnold should 
have subjected the former to the detestation of 
England, as an implied Traitor to her cause ; and 
the Safeguards which were, sometime, placed by | 
our officers to protect Arlington and the White 
House from “‘the bummers” of our Armies, 
should have subjected General Lee, who owned 
those estates, for the same reason, to the suspicion 
of disaffection to the Confederate States whom 
he then served. 

Our readers will now understand us as insisting, 

First : That Mr. Bancroft evidently suppressed 
known facts in order to, more certainly, fasten on 
Joseph Reed, what, had he told ‘‘the whole 
**truth,” would have evidently belonged to 
another person, if indeed it belonged to any one. 

Seconp: That Mr. Bancroft evidently sup- | 
pressed known facts, which, had they been stated, 
would have indicated, that ‘‘ the Colonel Reed ” | 
to whom Colonel Donop referred, 1f any such | 
**Colonel Reed” really existed, must be selected 
from at least three distinct persons ; and that the 
particular person of the three, who would then 
be most likely, from all the evidence in the case, | 
be thus selected would not be the Adjutant-gen- | 
eral of the Army, who was not then in New Jersey, | 
but one of the remaining two “ Colonels Reed,” 
hoth of whom were then in New Jerseg, and not inca- | 
pable of enjoying such favor from a public enemy. 

Turrp: That Mr. Bancroft evidently suppressed | 
known facts and substituted, instead, mean antag- | 





* * We have excellent authority for saying thatthe mere re- 
ceipt of a Safeguard, or “Protection,” for person or prop- 
erty, from a public enemy, is, in no wise, to be taken as 
conclusive evidence of defection, in any degree, on the part 
of the recipient, from the cause of his country. 

Safeguards are issued at the pleasure of the Commander, 
either with or without a promise of assistance or an oath | 
of allegiance; and they are very often issued, in an enemy’s | 
country, to prominent residents therein, for the purpose of 
conciliating the inhabitants of that vicinity and other tem- 


porary purposes. 
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onistic insinuations, in order to convey to the gen- 
eral, uninformed readers of his H/istory, an impres- 
sion that the mere receipt of a Safeguard, ‘‘or Pro- 
‘*tection,” from a public enemy, affords sufficient 
evidence of the actual defection from the cause of 
his country, of him who ‘‘ receives” it—-insinua- 
tions which are evidently as unfounded in fact as 
were the equally evident falsehoods which the 
Tory Spy of New Jersey carried, as a return for 
his blood-money, to Colonel Donop. 


Morrisanr, N. Y. H. B. D. 


XIL—THE KINGS OF SCARBOROUGH 
AND NEW-YORK. 


From the car-window, as you cross the great 
marsh in Scarborough, about midway between 
Portland and Saco, may be seen the homely and 
comfortable’ house in which the lawyer and 
statesman, Rufus King, was born. It is at 
Dunstan Landing, about two miles from the sea, 
as the creek winds, admitting small craft of six 
or eight feet draught. Here, a century ago, the 
father, Richard King, was master of a thriving 
trade of which rum and timber or lumber were 
the staples. He was the man of the neighbor- 
hood; and his well-educated children rose to 
eminence. Possessed of a clear mind, a knowl- 
edge of common legal forms, and writing a good 
hand, his services were in demand; and so Mr. 
King drifted into a sort of legal practice and 
was both trader and conveyancer. 

Tradition points out a mound, not far from 
the old post-road at Dunstan, perhaps a mile 
from ‘‘ the Landing,” as the place where Rich- 
ard King was buried; but no stone, monument, 
ruin, hillock, or any means of verification could 
be found, till on inquiry at the corner-house, 
Dr. Milliken’s, they brought out a deed which 
at once settled the question. 

The conveyance is from William King, of 
Bath, and his wife, Ann N. King, May 4th, 1836, 
to John Donnell of Scarborough, of “a certain 
“lot of land in the town of Scarborough, and 
“ County of Cumberland, containing about sixty 
“acres, be the same more or less, and being the 
“same tract of land which was set off to me as 
“a part of my proportion of my father’s estate. 


| “ Reserving the mound or hill, on the premises, 


“containing about one acre, on which there is a 
“ tomb containing the remains of my father and 


| “mother, with the unquestionable right, on the 


“art of the descendants of the family, to pass 
“to and from said mound and tomb, from the 
“ county-road, as often as they consider it proper 
“to do so and to make use of the same.” 

The spot is a place of considerable natural 
beauty, appropriate to the sacred purpose to 
which Richard King dévoted it, and invites 
from his descendants, some decent memorial and 
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that reasonable care, which right feeling, ordi- 


nary culture, and laudable custom give to de- | 
| of his assertion. 


parted worth. The place is utterly waste and 

neglected, and its use faded from popular mem- 

ory, as if the family itself were virtually among 

the things that were. A picture of the old house 

is in one of the volumes of The Maine Historical 

Collections. o: Ws Ks 
Boston, Mass. 


XIII.—THE PARKS STORY AGAIN. 
A Letrer FROM Mr. De Costa. 


In the brief examination of 
Parks, which ap- 


Mr. Eprror: 
the story relating to Daniel 


peared in your columns,in February last, I | 


studiously avoided the use of names, not seek- 
ing to provoke controversy, but being simply 
concerned to demonstrate the truth, without res- 
pect to persons, Yet, since Judge Hay seemg 
desirous of becoming known in this connection, 


and has thought it proper to makean attack up- | 


on the points demonstrated, I will not decline 
the invitation, so broadly given, to express my 
opinion upon the subject of this communica- 
tion. 

In regard to the communication itself, it can 


only be viewed as the crude expression of an of- | 


It presents neither facts nor 
endure even an ap- 


fended local pride. 
arguments, and cannot 
proach to criticism. 
ness, I fear that I may reflect on the reader's in- 
telligence; nevertheless, I will venture a few 
remarks, 

In his endeavor to escape from the embarrass- 
ing position to which he, so needlessly, has 
brought himself, Judge Hay says: “I never 
“supposed he [Parks] - - - whether independ- 
“antly or in conjunction with Bernard Romans, 


“encountered much (if any) opposition,” in cap- | 
Now, on this point, it is | 


turing Fort George. 
proper to add, that Judge Hay did not know of 
the connection of Bernard Romans with the 
capture of Fort George, until a short time 
ago. Nor does the remark agree with former de- 
clarations, 
cember 20, 1867,) he is quoted as showing that 


the alleged massacre of a portion of the Parks | 


family was an act designed to offset the capture 
of Fort George by Daniel Parks. 
as if he then viewed the occupation of the 
Fort, as the trifling service which we now know 
it must have been? With his own 


sponsible for any exaggerated account ? 
In the course of his confused 
cation, which puts the date of the capture of 


Fort George in 1776, instead of 1775, he says | 


that “Daniel Parks certainly co-operated 





In pointing out its weak- | 





In the Glen’s Falls Messenger, (De- | 


Does this look | 


Relation | 
on record, is it not idle to say that he is not re- | 


communi- | 
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' “in Ethan Allen’s project ;” but he fails to tell 


us what project, as well as to give us any proof 
Such a studied neglect of au- 
thorities is hardly what we have a right to look 
for, in a Historical Magazine. He then adds, 
that Parks “commanded a garrison—‘be the 
‘same more or less,’ —at Fort George, when, by 
“tories, under the guidance of Furguson, a pub- 
*Jican and sinner,” etc., ete.; but for all this he 
gives no authority, though insinuating, at the 
same time, by quotation marks, that he has in 
his possession some military contemporaneous 
documents which support his assertion, 
Referring to Parks, Judge Hay continues to 
say, that his “sufferings” are not to be ridiculed, 
“although he mustered but sixteen men, and, 
“contrary to approved custom in these degen- 
“erate days, charged for expenses, thirty shillings 
“only.” This fairly shows how much such a line 
of argument is entitled to consideration ; for how 
does he know that Parks mustered sixteen men ? 
How does he know that Parks charged thirty 
shillings for expenses? In this, he simply catches 
at an idea suggested by my own reference to the 
fact, that Bernard Romans charged this sum for 
the services of sixteen men. Nevertheless, as : 


| drowning man catches at a straw, the historio- 


grapher of Daniel Parks appropriates this piece 
of imagination to brace up his cause. But he 
must rgmember, we want something more than 
imagination. Moreover, the. sixteen men mus- 
tered by Romans, instead of Parks, were not em- 
ployed in the capture of the Fort, which was 
destitute of agarrison. We learn their use from 
a letter by Colonel Benedict Arnold, (Forcr’s 
American Archives, TV. ii, 585.) where he says, 
under date of the fourteenth of May “I am, with 
“the assistance of Mr. Bernard Romans, making 
“preparations at Fort George, for transporting to 
“ Albany, those cannon that will be serviceable 
“for our Army at Cambridge.” Now, it cannot 
be shown that Daniel Parks was employed even 
in this capacity. Judge Hay, is, therefore, in 
fact, trifling with the whole subject. 

In regard to Fort Gage, which, according to 
the story, was captured by Parks with Fort 
George, he tells us that it was “an intrenched 
“outpost or encampment for Amherst’s soldiers ; 
“it having been, during Montcalm’s siege of Fort 
“William Henry, a French station.” Yet he does 
not produce a line of testimony in proof, nor 
even tell us who built the earthwork. 

He next adds, that I show “ more zeal than 
“knowledge,” in saying that Fort Gage “ never 
“possessed a garrison nor a gun.” And he then 
goes on to prove that it possessed both garrison 
and guns, by the fact that it stood in a com- 
manding situation and, in 1813, was surrounded 
by a trench and “a rotted stockade.” This ig 
certainly a novel way of getting over the diffi- 
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culty. Because it had a trench and a stockade, 
therefore, it had a garrison and guns; and he 
might go on and add, with the same propriety, 
that, because it had a garrison and guns, it must 
have been captured, in 1775, by Daniel Parks. 

Of the redoubt in question, called Fort George, 
Judge Hay cannot even tell us when it was fin- 
ished. He may infer that it was finished from 
his own unfounded remark, that Amherst forti- 
fied at doth ends of the lake, “thoroughly and 
“expensively.” That Anfherst was at sufficient 
expence, both of time and money, is very evi- 
dent; but how “thoroughly” he did his work, 
let Burgoyne testify in his report. If Judge 
Hay takes a little trouble, he will find that Fort 
George, the most complete of Amherst’s fortifi- 
cations, was never finished nor, indeed, hardly 
commenced. General Schuyler photographed it as 
follows: ‘The Fort was part of an unfinished bas- 
“tion of an intended fortification; - - - capable 
“of containing between thirty and fifty men; 
“without ditch, without well, without cistern, 
“without any picket to prevent an enemy from 
“running over the wall.” This was the fort— 
the only fort—that Amherst built here, when 
heso ‘‘ thoroughly ” fortified. And because Am- 
herst so “ thoroughly ” fortified, Judge Hay con- 
cludes that Fort Gage was finished and fur- 
nished with a garrison and guns, This may ap- 
pear conclusive to him, but it will hardly an- 
swer for the readers of the Historicat, MaGa- 
ZINE, who will judge for themselves, of the com- 
parative degree of “zeal” and “knowledge” 
displayed by the different writers, 

In closing, Judge Hay informs me that I am 
also in error, in saying that Fort George was 
abandoned in 1767, or eight years before it was 
taken in charge by Romans, in 1775. To prove 
this, he shows that it was occupied, when ?—in 
1780. Because, he argues, it was occupied 
by a garrison in 1780, it could not have been ten- 
antless in 1767, nor in 1775, when, as Judge 
Hay imagines, it was captured by Daniel Parks, 


Because, again, having a garrison ina time of | 


war, it must of necessity, have one in time of 
peace. Such is the evidence he offers the read- 
ers of the HistoricaAL MAGAZINE. 

The fact of the capture of Fort George, by 
Carleton, in October of 1780, is of course well 
known. The writer gave a detailed account of 
it; several months ago,in his monograph of Lake 
George; yet Judge Hay, delicately accusing him 
of “more zeal than knowledge,” gratuitously 
volunteers this piece of information as some- 
thing new ; triumphantly declaring, at the close, 
that this fact was not learned by him, at “ the 
“village Inn.” 

In conclusion, if Judge Hay possesses any 
degree of the historical spirit, and if the col- 
lection of evidence is not unworthy of a 
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legal mind, I would now improve the opportu- 
nity to request him, in the next number of the 
HistoricaAL MaGazrng, to demonstrate, among 
other points sadly in need of proof, (1) that 
Daniel Parks served in the Army of the Revolu- 
tion; (2) how long he served; (8) where he 
served ; (4) when he held the command of Fort 
George; (5) how long he held the command ; 
(6) by what authority he held the command ; 
and (7)when was he mustered out of service. 

B. F. Dr Costa. 

STUYVESANT Park, NEw York Ciry. 


XIV.—A NOTE ON SLAVERY IN MASSA- 
CHUSETTS. 


A LETTER FROM Mr. Moore. 


To THe Eprror of THE HisToRICAL MAGAZINE. 

.In a volume of Notes on the History of 
Slavery in Massachusetts, published in 1866, I[ 
called attention to the fact that ‘‘in the first and 
‘last and only direct and formal attempt to 
‘*abolish slavery in Massachusetts, the popular 
‘¢ branch of the Legislature of that State laid the 
‘¢ Bill for that purpose on the table, with a direc- 
“tion that application be made to Congress on 
‘* the subject thereof.” The Bill had been intro- 
duced in the year 1777, in consequence of a 
Petition of several Massachusetts negro slaves 
praying for the passage of an Act whereby they 
might be ‘‘restored to the enjoyment of that 
‘¢ freedom which is the natural right of all men, 
‘and their children (who were born in this land 
‘* of liberty), may not be held as slaves after they 
‘arrive at the age of twenty-one years.” 

The second reading of the Bill elicited a debate, 
which resluted in an Order that it should lie on 
the table, and that application should be made to 
Congress on the subject thereof. A Committee 
was appointed to prepare a letter to Congress, 
which they did, and their Report was read ona 
subsequent day and ‘‘ ordered to lie.” I have 
never been able to discover any trace of further 
action, either upon the Report or the Bill itself. 

But, since the publication of my book, I have 
discovered the draft of the letter to Congress, 
which is of sufficient interest to deserve publica- 
tion, although it failed to secure the approbation 
of the Massachusetts Legislature in 1777 : 


[From 197 Massachusetts Archives: 125.] 


[Zndorsed| ‘‘ LertER TO CONGRESS RESPECTING 
‘¢ FREEING YE NEGROES.” 


‘*To THE Hons’, AMERICAN CONGRESS NOW SIT- 
‘¢7ING AT PHILADELPHIA : 
‘May it please your Honours: The House of 
‘Representatives of the State of Massachusett 
‘*Bay, Beg leave to Represent to your Honours 
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‘that they heve now under their consideration 
‘tthe Justice & propriety of abolishing Slavery 
‘in this State. & liberating the Negroes held in 
“Servitude h re. This question has at different 
‘times, for p:amy years past, been a subject of 
«debate in fo:mer Houses, without any decision 
‘‘on the main principle. And although they have 
“ generally appeared as Individuals convinced of 
«the rectitude ox the measure, nothing further 
«has been done than to have a Bill before them 
‘¢which, after sorae debate, from various circum- 
‘¢stantial obs’ :.cles & Embarrassments, has sub- 
«¢sided. The last House resumed this question 
‘¢in Consequence of a Petition from a number of 
«¢ Africans, and ordered a Bill to be brought in, 
«‘which, after on2 reading, was referred over to 
«‘ this House, ¢ is now before us and has been con- 
‘sidered in « first and second reading. Con- 
“yvinced of the justice of the measure we are 
‘restrained from passing it only from an appre- 
‘‘hension that our Brethren in the other Colonies 
‘should conceive there was an impropriety in 
‘our determining: on a question which may in its 
‘nature and operation be of extensive influence, 
‘‘without previously consulting your Honours. 
‘* We therefor. ht:ve ordered the Bill to lay & ask 
‘the attention of your honours to this matter, 
‘that if cons stent with the Union and harmony 


“have such 2 


‘‘ourselves under obligations to suspend what 


‘*were we unconnected we should suppose Jus- | 


‘tice to Individuals & refrain from every meas- 


‘ure that should have a tendency to injure that | 
‘Union which is the Basis and foundation of | 


‘¢ our defence onc. happiness.” 

The document adds little to the history of the 
matter given in my book; but it furnishes an 
emphatic confirmetion of the pesition, that in all 
the legislative attempts to abolish slavery in Mas- 
sachusetts, before 1777, there had been no ‘‘ de- 
‘* cision on the muin principle.” 

GEORGE H. Moore. 

New York, Jan. 25, 1869. 


XV.—FLOTSAM. 


[These scraps have been pent up in various places and 
brought to this plece, “as they are,” without any voucher for 
their correctness ¢ ad with no other object than to secure for 
them the attentio” of our readers. 


We invite discussion concerning each of them: and if any | 
of them are incorrect or doubtful, we invite corrections.—E». | 


Hist. Maa.) 

ORGANIZING ON A Run! — VaLvE or Mrn- 
urEs!—A curious circumstance happened in the 
year 1790, in the town of Sunderland, Vermont. 
A lot of land had been given by somebody for 


. 
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the benefit of the first settled Minister in the 
Town. ‘Two Churches had been formed in differ- 
ent parts of the Town, and the Reverend Chauncy 
Lee, of Salisbury, Connecticut, and the Reverend 
Jacob Sherwin, of Hebron, Connecticut, had been 
invited to become their first Pastors. In order to 
allow its candidate to lay claim to the land, each 
Church hurried up as much as possible ; and the 
same day and same hour were appointed for both 
Ordinations. The court had a hard time after- 
wards in settling it which had the best claim to 
the lot; but, after a great comparison of clocks 
and watches, it was finally judicially decided that 
the Reverend Mr. Sherwin was settled about two 


minutes first ; upon which he took the land. 


Tne DreatH or ADAMS AND JEFFERSON.— 
Having been much interested in the history of 
the Chauncy Place Church, I cannot forbear relat- 
ing a single incident connected with it. 

Inthe Summer of 1826, an Eulogy was deliv- 
ered there upon the death of Adams and Jeffer- 
son; and John Quincy Adams, then President 
of the United States, was present upon the occa- 
sion. The writer, in his youthful eagerness to 
see the President, stationed himself at theoppo- 
site side of the street, not having made up his 


: : i yhether to attend the services in the house 
“of the United ‘tates, we may follow the dic- | ae ean Cee S 


‘tates of our ow understandings & feelings, at | 
‘“‘ the same tinie assureing your Honours that we | 
secred regard to the Union and | 


; nc | The Eulogy was deliverod by Samuel L. Knapp 
“harmony of the United States, as to conceive | ae “ PP, 


or not, and awaited the coming man. Suddenly 
he found himself moving toward the house, and 
in the gallery, without the least effort of his own. 


Esquire, who, perhaps, at that time, stood as 
near Daniel Webster, as an orator and writer, as 
any man in New England. It was at the invitation 
of the City, and was a very able production, af- 
terwards printed in pamphlet form. 

Mr. Knapp wasa fine writer, and his publisher 


| once told me that he never knew a man who 


wrote with so great rapidity and accuracy. I at- 
tended the funeral of his widow, in this city, 
last summer; and he has a brother residing in 
Walpole, New Hampshire, at an advanced age. 
The national observance of the event was, a few 
weeks later, held in Faneuil Hall; and Daniel 
Webster was the orator of the day. Hw. KE. 
Boston Transcript. 


Extensive Ruins in Arizona, it is report- 
ed, have been discovered recently by a party of 
surveyors engaged in exploring the country for 
ralroad purposes. The ruins extend for miles 
along the Little Colorado River. Some of the 
walls of buildings are yet in their places, and 
stand six or eight feet high. The streets may 
be traced for miles. The old irrigating canals 
and ditches are yet in a fair state of preservation, 
and may be traced for miles also. The ground 
is strewn with broken crockeryware. The party 
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found some nearly whole vessels of curious form. 
The ware seems to be of a different quality, and 
finer than that fouad at most of the ruins in Ari- 
zona. Many of the walls of the buildings were 
built of hewn stone, aad put up in a workman- 
like manner. To all appearances, here once stood 
a city of many thousand inhabitants. On the 
East bank are the ruins of a large structure, or 
castle, covering several acres of ground. Some 
of the walls are yet standing to the height of 
twenty or thirty feet.—W. Y. World. 


=— 


InpraAn REtics in Massacnusetrts.—In grad- 
ing the ridge just East of the Holyoke Depot, for 
building-lots, the workmen of Bowers & Washer 
opened an Indian burying-ground, on Friday ; and 
since that time skeletons and relics have been 
found more or less every day; and the mine 
shows asyet no signs of exhaustion. In, all about 
twenty skeletons have been unearthed, but none 
of them are entirely complete, and many crumble 
to pieces on exposure to the eir. Some of the 


bones are those of infants, and some of large and | 


full-grown men. The bodies had been buried in 
a sitting posture, with the knees drawn up against 
the breast, and encased in a paste of peculiar red 
clay or ochre, so that frequently the place where 
a body had been deposited was clearly defined, 


although it had entirely disappeared, bones and 


all, One skeleton, however, was found stretched 
at full length; and, from the great size of the 
frame and the unusual position, it evidently had 


belonged to some chief, famous warrior, or med- | 


icine man. The soil in which these remains are 
found is composed entirely of fine sand, deposit- 


ed there at some remote age, by the Connecticut, | 


which fiows close by. As it is free from alkalies, 


the corpses buried in it would remain without | 
decomposition for a long time ; and the bones be | 


preserved intact during a very extended period. 
This, and the fact that it is known that no 
Indian settlement has existed at Holyoke for some 
two hundred years, gives to the bones and relics 
a very respectable antiquity. 
Buried with these skeletons were found a great 


many Indian utensils, ornaments, and weapons. | 
The most noticable of these were the flint arrow- | 


heads, copper spear-points, copper heads made in 
the form of triangular prisins, a large dish hollow- 
ed out of soapstone, with handles at the sides, 
and much blackened on the botton by use in the 
fire, pipes of the same stone, skilfully and curi- 


ously wrought, tomahawks of flint, vermillion | 
and generous strings of wampum. | 
The habit of the aborigines is to bury with their 


war-paint, 


dead all their personal effects, in order that they 
may have them in the spirit-land, and thus it 
happens that these various articles are found with 
their bones. The pipes dug up had been buried 
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full of tobacco, ready to be puffed by their 
owners’ ghostly lips in the celestial hunting- 
ground. As copper is not found in any consider- 
able quantity in this section of the country, it is 
| plain that these Indians rust have bartered for 
| their beads and spear-heads, with the tribes of 
Canada or the far West, where that metal was 
plenty, and where, also, che science was known 
of tempering it to the hardness of steel.—Spring- 
Jield Republican. 


XVI.—NOTES. 


RAILROADS IN CAROLINA. 


(South Carolina me, from the following, to have been 
the pioneer in introducing passenger railways, locomotives, 
and four wheeled eudien tioeven Histor10aL MaGazine. } 

SPARKLING CATAWABA SPRINGS. 

CateMBA Co., N. C. Aug. 31, 1868. 
The following slip cut from The Morning Star, 
published at Wilmington, North Carolina, on the 
twenty-first of August, 1868, presents a claim for 
South Carolina for pioneering, in this country, 
the most important of all internal improvements, 
which, if true, deserves tobe recorded in a more 
permanent place than the columus of a news- 
paper; and I ask for it space in the Historicar 
| MAGAZINE, with the hope that it will elicit the 
confirmation or refutation to which it is enti- 

tled : T. H. Wynne. 


‘* The Charlestown and Hamburg Railroad, in 
‘** South Carolina, it is asserted, was the first pas- 
‘*senger railway constructed in the United States. 
‘* Tt wascommenced inthe Spring of 1829; and six 
‘*miles were completed ia that year. Governor 
‘* Scott, in his Message to the Legislature of South 
“ Carolina, mentions it as a noteworthy fact that 
‘* before the use of locomctives was established in 
‘* Great Britain or they were known in the United 
| ** States, the Directors of this road determined— 
‘*under the advice of their Engineer (Mr. Horatio 
‘*Allen) to make them exclusively the motive 
“‘power. The same gentleman, in the winter of 
| ‘£1829, made the drawing’s of the first American 
** steam locomotive, called the ‘Best Friend,’ 
‘*which was planned by Mr. E. L. Miller, of 
‘*Charleston. It is further asserted that upon 
‘*the Charleston and Hanburg road there was 
‘* introduced, in 1831—for the first time on any 
‘* railroad in the world—t'1e important arrange- 
| **ment of two four-wheeled trucks for locomo- 
‘tives and long passenger-cars. 





Wit oF Kosciuszko, 
To tHe Eprrors or tHe University Maga- 
zine.—The enclosed paper is a copy of the will 
| of Gen, Thaddeus Kosciuszko, which, for nearly 
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half a century, has been lying buried and for- 
gotten in the Clerk's Office of the Circuit Court 
of Albemarle. It was admitted to record on 
the twelfth day of Ma‘, 1819. 
uty Clerk ; and the Or 
to record) and the enc orsements are in my h :nd- 
writing—the scenes ind facts connected with 
this transaction, sre vividly 
on my memory. Te Circuit Court 
bemarle—Judge Archibald 
Hon. Alexander UH. 

was then in session. 


of Al- 


H. Stuart) presiding— 

An illustrious man— 
then, as at all times, the observed of all ob- 
ervers, walked into Vourt. 
perceiving that Thotias Jefferson, stately and 
erect, was standing lefore him, bowed and in- 
vited him to take a seit on the Bench. To this 


I was then Dep- | 
ler of Court (admittnig it | 


impressed up- | 


Stuart, (father of | 


The Judge, on | 


Mr. Jefferson replied—- As soon as your Honor | 
“shall have leisure to :.ttend to me, I have a mat- | 


“ter of business whicl: I wish to present to the 
“Court.” Immediately, by consentof the parties 
concerned, further pioceeding on the matter 
then before the Court were suspended, till Mr. 
Jefferson could be heard. He took from his 
pocket a paper whicl he said was the Will of 
his friend, Gen. Thaddeus Kosciuszko. That 
the Will was written entirely in the handwriting 
of the Testator. He was well acquainted with 
his handwriting and could testify on oath 
to the facts which h2 stated. The usual oath 
was then administerec. by the Clerk ; the neces- 
sary interrogatories formally put; affirmatively 
answered; aud the Wiil, by order of Court, ad- 
mitted to record. 


Mr. Jefferson then stated that, at his advanced | 
age, it was not in his power to undertake the | 
burthen of the executi»n of the Will; and there- | 


upon declined to qualify as Executor. 
The services of Kosciuszko to the American 


quent career in endeavoring to give freedom and 
independence to his own country, his final over- 
throw at Maciejowice, and the prophetic lament 
which he uttered when falling from his horse, 
covered with wounds: “Finis Polonia,” are facts 
well known to history; but nothing exhibits, 
more graphically or beautifully, the character of 
the man, than the sho:t and simple paper which 
I send you—disinterestedness, universal philan- 
trophy, and a heart bursting with desire for lib- 
erty, freedom and happiness to all mankind are 
pictured as in a mirror. Well did the poet say, 
“ And Freedom shrieked when Kosciuszko fell.” 
Wma. WERTENBAKER. 
UNIVERSITY OF VIPGINIA, 
. dune 19th, 1863. 


[THe WILL] 


“T Thaddeus Kosciuszko being justin my de- | 
“parture from America do hereby declare and di- | years of age, are now hopefully converted.- 
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“rect that should I‘make no other testamentary 
“disposition of my property in the United 
“States, I hereby authorize my friend Thomas 
“ Jifferson to employ the whole thereof in pur- 
“chasing Negroes from among his own or any 
“others and giving them liberty in my name, in 
“ giving them en education in trades or otherwise 
“and in having them instructed for their new 
“condition in the duties of morality which may 
“make them good neighbors, good fathers or 
“ moders, husbands or vives, and in their duties as 
“citizens teaching them to be defenders of 
“their liberty and country and of the good or- 
‘“der of Society and in whatsoever may make 
“them happy and useful, and I make the said 
“Thomas Jefferson my executor of this. 
T. Kosciuszko, 
“5th day of May, 1798. 

“At a Circuit Court held for Albemarle 
County, the 12th day of May, 1819. 

“This Instrument of writing, purporting to 
“be the last Will and Testament of Thaddeus 
“ Kosciuszko, deceased, was produced into Court 
“and satisfactory proof produced of its being en- 
“tirely written by the said Thaddeus Kosci- 
“‘ uszko, the same is ordered to be recorded, and 
“thereupon, Thomas Jefferson the executor there 
“in named, refused to take upon himself the 
“burthen of the execution of the said will. 

* Teste, 
“JoHN Carr, C. C.” 


LETTER FROM REv. SAMUEL BUELL. 


A Copy of a Letter from the Rev. Mr. Buell, 
of East IIampton, on Long Island, to the Rev. 
Mr. Barber, of Groton, in Connecticut. 


REVEREND AND DEAR BROTHER! 
cause, in our Revolutionary struggle, his subse- | 


Grace, mercy and peace, by all in heaven and 
all in earth, that love Zion’s prosperity ; everlast- 
ing praise to the everlasting GOD, the Father, 
Son and Holy Ghost, that in infinite mercy the 
eternal Heavens are bowed, and Jehovah himself 
is come down by way of divine influence upon, 
and in the hearts of people in Hast Hampton, 
with amazing power and glory, exceeding all I 


| ever before saw; and all I have read or heard of, 


since the primitive times of Christianity. For 
many as well as themselves, to come as it were 
out of hell into heaven! Husbands and wives, 
parents and their children, hopefully new-born. 
All the town seems bowed before this work of 
amazing power and glory, and scarce a single 
instance of a person out of Christ, above eight 
years of age, (and several under;) but are with 
solicitude inquiring, ‘‘ What they should do to be 
‘*saved !” Most all our young people, as well 
as others, many of them cight, ten and twelve 
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Among others we have’a JEW, that I have rea- 
son to think is now a true believer in the Mes- 
siah, whom he always despised, till within a few 
days. The dispensations of God are amazing, 
which I can’t now relate. The power of Scrip- 


ture truth upon the heart, under a work of the | 


law, and the application of the Gospel thereupon, 
in this work, isamazing! Someof our Justices and 
great men in town, that as they now own, never 


before liked religion, in the power of it, bow be- | 


fore this work which has seized their hearts. One 
of them says in distress of soul, ‘‘ This is all 
“the work of God! Oh that I may share in 
‘**another, though I fear there is no mercy for 
**me any more than for devils: yet if I was now 
**now to die, I would leave my testimony (this 
“is the work of God!’’) Another with tears 


rolling down: ‘*Heaven is now come down in | 


** Kast Hampton /” They are in utmost distress 
of soul, for an interest in Christ. All the town 
seems bowed as it were like one man; never did 
you or I see the first commandment, so sanctified 
us now in thistown: Hundreds are now in dis- 
tress of soul for a Savior, complaining of hard 
harts and blind minds. I can only tell you by 


some hints, what has been, and what is before | 
us; I know not yet at present : It looks as if God 


was on his way, to cause us all to know him from 
the greatest to the least; yet ’tis to be feared some 
will remain as marshes in miry places: When 


the vessels are full, the oil will be stayed. If | 


any besides yourself should read or hear these 


lines, doubtlesssome at least, if not all, will be | 
shock’d, and wonder, as they well may, and the | 
wonder would grow upon them to a seven-fold | 


degree, were they to see and hear what I have 
fora week past: But I assure you, my dear 
Brother, if I know any thing abou’ a work of 
God's grace, in the heart of man, from God's 
word, from and by God’s ministers, and pious 


authors ; from the experience of the dear people | 
of God ; and from my experience of the power | 


of religion in my own soul, blessed be God, for 
about thirty years, I can’t but declare, to the 
glory of God, so far as I can judge from all these 


things, that the work of God nowin Hast Hamp- | 


ton, is far the most God-like, Christ-like, excel- 
lent and glorious, that ever I knew. If any one 
can call this work a delusion as to the essentials 
of it, I am fully persuaded, they can do more 
than devils can do: But personally considered, 
this gives me no concern; the work is in the 
hands of God, and there let it be forever! You 
know, my dear Sir, I have been studying the proph- 
ecise concerning the latter-Day-Glory, for a 
number of years past, and was about to speak to 
the public from the press, not as timing events 
hopefully near, as I was designing to shew by atrea- 


tise upon Daniel's fourmonarchies, St. John’s Rev- | 


elation, and correspondent prophecies ; but this 
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| work lays by at present: for there is now work 
| enough in Hast Hampton, for many ministers. | 
| hope some glimmerings of the New Jerusalem is 
breaking forth here. In my stucty, and other 
rooms, I hear the cries of sinners {or mercy; by 
some young people the singing 0? Psalms and 
| Hymns; and by children that have come as it 
| were out of Hell’s horrors! These words fre- 
| quently repeated, ‘“‘ King Jesus reigns, God's 
**own almighty Son!” In short, for I can’t be 
particular, people in general here seem to think 
| the time is come, they must make or break for 
the world eternal! All our young people that 
are yet Christless, see the world empty; and 
seem resolved never more to have comfort or rest, 
unless they can find it in the Lord Christ. How 
these extraordinary appearances with terminate, 
is not for me to say; at presen; J can only tell 
what has been : and as I know no* for an hour, 
I have all the satisfaction I want, without pre- 
| tending to know the heart, that a large number 
of my dear people, of late are n-w-born; and 
| with Christ’s old disciples, are bowed for glory. 
I make no pretences to a prophetic spirit ; but I 
can’t think this work will end here: And I 
may venture to say, if this work of God should 
| spread, and be diffused over New-England, as I 
| pray God it may, I believe that much more of 
God and Christ, of the marvellous operations of 
the Holy Spirit, and of man’s heart, and of 
heaven and hell, will there be known, than was 
ever known before! incomparably more, if God 
should come down upon the hearts of people in 
general as here it will be in his own time, which 
is always the best time. In the mean while, I 
| hope God’s ministers, such as love che coming of 
our Lord, and his kingdom, will be found in the 
spirit of Elias; and appear fall of the Holy 
Ghost. May God help his own dear children to 
be incessant as well as fervent, for a day of such 
power and glory! ’Tis amazing, when viewed 
aright, that the thought is no mere afflicting ; 
namely, that we live in a day in w! ich thousands 
| are going down to hell around us, for want of 
the divine influence from on hizh! But I must 
add; doubtless you will want tc know how it 
has been with my own soul, durin:: this season. 
I have no disposition to multiply words ; I shall 
only say, givingall the gloryto God: My spirit- 
ual exercise, divine manifestatioas, supports, 
comfort and assistance, have borne some propor- 
tion to this extraordinary day. I know I want 
| heavenly wisdom, the zeal of a seraphim, 
the purity of a saint in glory. Msyv God uphold 
me, or I cannot serve him. Pray hard for me 
|and mine, my dear brother, and give all the 
glory to the sacred Trinity; the \“hole and en- 
tire glory: For thus must it, aad may it be with 
each of our souls everlastingly, and by all in 
Heaven! And this we now feel to be Heaven 
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begun, even while we are more truly, me thinks, 
than St. Paul, the chief of sinners.-——I add not, 
unless that I am yours, 

In our sweet Lord Jesus ! 


May 17, 1764. SaMvEL BuELL. 


Tue Lincoun Faminty or MAssactusETts.— 
The recent death of ex-Governor Lincoln has 
brought to mind some interesting facts about the 
remarkable family of his father, of which he was 
the last survivor. Levi Lincoln, Senior, was born 


about the middle of the last century, and died in | 


1820. He had been a member of Congress, At- 
torney-General of the Unitéd States, Acting Secre- 
tary of State under Mr. Jefferson, and Lieutenant- 
governor and acting Governor of Massachusetts. 
His wife was a woman of distinguished character 
andtalent; and at her funeral she was followed 
to the grave by two sons who were Governors of 
Maine and Massachusetts ; two other sons, mem- 
bers, one of the Senate and the other of the 
House of Representatives of Massachusetts. She 
had two daughters only, one of whom married 
the Hon. Rejoice Newton, a State Senator and 


distinguished lawyer; the other the Hon. L. M. | 


Parker, also a State Senator and Surveyor of the 

Port of Boston. Such a family, embracing so 

much talent and worth, may truly be considered 

nature’s nobility. R. 
Wasuineron, D. C. 


XVII.—QUERIES. 


RARA AVIS IN TERRIS.—Inthe month of May, 
1867, I was informed by some children playing 
in the yard that there was an owl up in one of 
the shade-trees, about thirty feet from the house. 
Iran in the house, got my rifle, and seeing the 
bird, shot at it for an owl ; but, as it had a much 
smaller body than an ordinary owl, I missed it, 
and only hit the top of the left wing. It imme- 
diately fell to the ground and I captured it with- 
out much difficulty. Its face had a great deal of 
the human about it. Its eyes were soft and black ; 
and looked more like ‘‘ windows of the soul” 
than the eyes of a bird. The face was perfectly 
white, with aring or collar of mixed feathers 
around it. Its feathers were all of the finest 
quality, and principally of a purple and brown 
color. Its beak and claws were those of an owl, 
but its eyes were much smaller, and its body was 
also smaller than an owl’s. It was taken in 
Sugar Creek, on a plantation known as the Cald- 
well Place, about two and a half miles East of 
Charlotte, North Carolina. It was taken to that 
city and exhibited to thousands of persons; and 
all united in calling it a most remarkable-looking 
bird. A photograph of it was sent to Barnum ; 

Hist. Mac. Vow. V. 8 
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and he said he had had birds of the same kind 
in his aviary several years ago, but that they had 
escaped ; and the conclusion was that this was a 
descendant of his birds. We do not know how 
much of this wasa trick of Barnum’s to claim 
and secure the bird. After its capture, on being 
brought near the house, and seeing dogs, it be- 
came violently excited, and made a noise very 


| much resembling the squealing of a pig. It was 


never known to make this noise except when a 


| dog came within its sight. It lived on small 


birds and fresh meat of all kinds ; and I suppose 
it was finally killed by eating a piece of salt beef. 
It ate the beef in the morning and died in the 
evening of the same day, after having several 
convulsions. It was in my possession about six 
months, as it died late in the Fall of 1867. 

H. A. HUNTER. 

Davipson CoLLEGE, June 10, 1868. 

The above description was prepared at my re- 
quest. I send the photograph for your inspec- 
tion, and that of any naturalist in your vicinity. 

Yours, &e., 
E. F. RockweEt. 


New Jersey InprAns.—Is there any account of 
the Indians living on the Hackensack within 
thirty miles of New York? To what tribe did 
they belong, and what were their habits ? 

C. M. 


NEWPORT IN THE REVoLUTION.—‘‘ NEWPORT, 
‘* November 6. Early last Saturday morning one 
‘* Coggeshall, being somewhat drunk or crazy, 
‘*went on the long wharf, and turned up his 
‘* backside towards the bomb brig in this har- 
‘*bour, using some insulting words ; upon which 
‘*the brig fired two four-pound shot at him ; one 
“of which went through the roof of Mr. Ham- 
‘* mond’s store on the said wharf, and lodged in 
‘“‘Mr. Samuel Johnston’s distill house, at the 
‘*N. E. part of the Cove, within the long wharf. 
‘‘'The man was soon after taken up and sent out 
‘¢ of town.—” The New York Journal: or the Gen- 
eral Advertiser, Thursday, November 23, 1775. 

Can any of the readers of THe HisToRICcAL 
MAGAZINE give any other particulars concerning 
this attack on Newport than those furnished in 
the above extract? I find no allusion whatever to 
it, elsewhere. W. K. 

New York Crry.. 


THE DISPUTED AUTHORSHIP of the poem enti- 
tled ‘* Tear down the flaunting lie” has been dis- 
cussed, I am told, in some of the papers of the 
day, in New York, but I cannot find them. Will 
not some of your readers tell me either just where 
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I can find both sides of the story, or just what | 
each side has claimed ? 

Can either of your readers inform me what 
part, if any, ‘‘ Miles O’Reilly” had in the com- 
position of what is known as Doctor Craven's 
Prison Life of Jefferson Davis ? Dick. 

Bronxvit1eE, N. Y. 


THE Fruumores.—The New England Histori- 
cal and Genealogical Register for October last 
tells us of ‘‘the grand-father of ex-President 
‘¢ Fillmore,” one ‘John Fillmore of Ipswich, 
** Mass.,” who, ‘*in 1724,” was captured by a pi- 
rate and subsequently returned the compliment 
by capturing his captor. 

I was under the impression that the grand- 
father of Mr. Fillmore was a Vermonter; that he 
was not a sailor but a farmer; and that his age— 
to say nothing of Mr. Fillmore’s—was inconsist- 
ent with the above statement. 

Who knows? AN EX-POLICEMAN. 

New York Ciry. 


PuriTans.—Your neighbor, The New England 
Historical and Genealogical Register, for Octo- | 
ber, indulges in the following apparently very 


silly remarks, while noticing Mr. John Ward | 
Dean’s recent Memoir of Nathaniel Ward: | 


‘¢ There is an allusion to a subject in a note which | 
‘is perceived to be acquiring some attention. 
‘* We refer to the covert disposition manifested | 
‘*in some quarters to disguise or veil the name 
‘* Puritan ; impliedly assuming that it is becom- | 
‘* ing a discredit to have Puritan ancestors. We | 
‘* should have been glad if the author had brought 


‘* out this subject a little more prominently. If | 
‘* there are any ashamed to have had Puritan an- 
‘* cestors, their country ought to be ashamed of 
‘‘them. If they suppose the name Separatist, | 
‘« Independant, or Nonconformist is preferable to | 
‘¢ Puritan, and will shield them from the re- | 
‘proaches of narrow minds, such may well be 
‘*spared from a society having any of the firm- 
‘ness and courage of those brave men who sub- 
‘**dued the wilderness and made an asylum for | 





‘** the oppressed of all lands.” 
What is the Register driving at ? 
ROUNDHEAD. 
Brooxtyn, N. Y. 


AmeErRIcAN Brstes.—I run somewhat on Hng- 
lish versions of the Scriptures; and I desire to 
obtain a list of the different versious—not the 
different editions of the same version—of the 
Old and of the New Testaments, as well as those 
of both, combined. 

Iam anxious to know, also, what marks or 
phrases indicate the revised version of the Amer- 
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ican Bible Society, subsequently abandoned ; and 
wherein it differs from the version now issued by 
that body. 
Can any of your readers oblige me with an- 
swers to these questions? Dick. 
BRONXVILLE. 


XVII.—REPLIES. 


GENERAL WASHINGTON, A MARSHAL oF 
France. (H. M,, IL, ii., 171). A discussion 
of Mr. Custis’s’letter will be found in HZ. M.,I., 
jii., 126.; and the subject is as generally dis- 
cussed on pp. 83, 126, 159, and 281. 


ELizaBeEtH, N. J. J. G. 58. 


Custom mn VrrorntA—THE CALUMET. (JZ. 
M., IL., iii., 180.) The work of Larousse has 
confused matters relating to different tribes, and 
gives as true of to-day and of the present in- 
habitants, what was written in the earliest times 
of the Indians, in Virginia and Illinois. 

The Calumet was not mentioned by any early 
writer on the Indians, of the Atlantic coast, or 
of the St. Lawrence. 

The word, if we are not mistaken, first oc- 


| curred in Marquette’s account of his voyage ; 


and he there describes the Calumet of the Illi- 
nois. 

The word “Calumet” is not Indian. Gravier, 
who was one of the earliest successors of Mar- 
quette, in his labors, says: “The French have 
“styled it Calumet, corrupting the word Chalu- 
“‘meau, because it resembles a pipe, or rather a 
“long flute."—Harly Voyages up and down the 
Mississippi, 180; Historica Macazrng, I, iii, 
280; Rich’s Edition, 16, 23. “Lenox’s Edition, 
37, 53. 

The offering of a temporary wife to a stranger. 
was an almost universal custom in North-Amer- 
ica ; and was extended even to captives doomed 
to the stake. 

J. G.S. 

EvizaBeta, N. J. 


ORIGIN OF THE worD “GotTHam.” (H. M,, 
| II, iii. 249.) The Editor of the (old) New-York 
| Gazette, about the year 1838, knew almost every- 
| thing, (or at least it was said he did,) and he 
| said on this subject: ‘Gotham, we believe, 

‘‘ first took its name from a Dutchman convicted 
| “of stealing the hind quarter, of a smoked pig, 
| “and who was detected in the theft by his own 
| “ imprudence—haying been overheard as he met 
|“his frau, exclaiming, Got-ham.” 
| x 

New-York Ciry. 
I. 


“A popular name for the city of New-York ; 
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“__first given to it in Salmagundi—a humorous 
“work, by Washington Irving, William Irving 
“and James K. Paulding,—because the inhabi- 
“tants were such wiseacres.”—Webster’s Dic- 
tionary—Ed., 1866. Page 1564. xX. 


Tue Rare Brep. 


Mr. H. B. Dawson, 

Dear Sir: The photograph of an owl sent 
you by Prof. E. F. Rockwell, of Davidson Col- 
lege, North Carolina, and left with me for 
identification, was evidently taken from a spe- 
cimen of the American Barn Owl, (Strix prat- 
incola, BonaP.). This species is rare here, but 
becomes more abundant as you proceed South. 
It is secluded in its habits, and more strictly 
nocturnal than most others of the family; con- 
sequently, is seldom noticed during the day. 
It frequents barns and suitable places in 
churches; it renders good service to the farmer, 
in its destruction of rats and mice. 

For a full account of its habits, see Wilson, 
Audubon, and Nuttall. 

Yours truly, 
Gro. N. LAWRENCE. 


(H. M., Tl, v. 56.) 


JoHn Watwortn. (i. M., New Series, iii, 
247). In publishing a Commission of Chancel- 
Jor Walworth’s grandfather, John Walworth, as 
a Cornet, in 1744, your correspondent might 
have added that, a second John Walworth, (the 
Chancellor’s brother,) was Major of the Sixth 
United States Infantry, in 1812; was at theside 
of General Pike, at the taking of Little York, 
(Toronto,) and wounded by the same explosion 
that killed the General ; and was complimented 
for the gallantry with which he led the 
Grenadier Company of his Regiment into action, 
at a critical moment in that fight. He was, for 
many years, Register of the Court of Chancery ; 
and died in this City, some thirty years ago. 
He was, like his father and grandfather, a gallant 
soldier ; and, as many can testify who knew him, 
an accomplished gentleman. He married a 
daughter of Judge William Bailey, of Platts- 
burgh, a sister of Admiral Theodorus Bailey, 
who led the attack on New Orleans. 

M. 

New York Crry. 


History AND Law. I have often thought 
that the ordinary rules of evidence, when applied 
to matters of History, are sadly at loose ends. Can 
your readers tell me exactly how, I can legally 
prove that such a man as George Washington 
ever, in person, commanded an army, anywhere ? 

New York Crry. W. 
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XIX.—BOOKS. 
1.—REcENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Publishers and others sending Books or Pamphlets for the 
Editor of Tus Historica, Magaztng, are respectfully re- 
quested to forward the same, either direct to “‘Henry B. 
“Dawson, Morrisanta, N. ¥..” or to Messrs, CHaRLes 
Sortsner & Co., Booksellers, 654 Broadway, New York 
City, as shall be most convenient for them.] 


A.—PRIVATELY PRINTED BOOKS. 


1.—Reminiscences of an Old New Yorker. By the late 
William A. Duer, LL.D., President of Columbia College, 
etc. New York : Printed for W. L. Andrews. 1867. Quarto, 
pp. 102. For private circulation. 

In the Summer of 1847, a series of twelve ar- 
ticles, under this title, fromthe pen of President 
Duer, appeared in the American Mail, a newspaper 
published in the City of New York, under the 
editorial ‘control of the late Park Benjamin. 
They were autobiographical in their character, 
and described, as their title imported, the recol- 
lections of “an old New Yorker,” concerning 
* old New York” and his fellow “ old New York- 
ers,” from the closing year of the War of the 
Revolution, until a comparatively recent date. 
Thus, the City was described, as it appeared on 
the return of the refugees, in 178, from their 
exile; and the early church and the early 


theater of New York, the Tammany Society and 
the first Congress, the “snub-nosed, pock-pitted, 


“bandy-legged, fussy, good-natured little” Gar- 
diner Baker and President Washington, the old 
City-hall and the Kolck, the inauguration of 
the first President and the great Federal proces- 
sion, parsons and doctors, lawyers and actors, 
merchants and mechanics, all found places in 
the chatty, but exceedingly interesting, collec- 
tion. There were, undoubtedly, some errors in 
the statements; but the articles were intended to 
be nothing more than the unstudied recollec- 
tions of an old man ; and the errors which they 
contained were overlooked, therefore, even by 
the most fastidious. 

In the elegant volume which is before us, we 
have a sumptuous reprint of this series of arti- 
cles. They have been thus reproduced, at 
the expense of a spirited young merchant of 
New York, for private distribution among a few 


| of his personal friends; and as his edition was 


only thirty-five copies, some of his merely book- 
collecting friends will necessarily be “left out 
“in the cold.” 

We have no knowledge of the Editor of the 
work, if it has had one; yet we cannot help re- 
gretting that there has not been made a brief In- 
troduction to the volume; and _ illustrative 
Notes, also, might have been added, both for 
the correction of the errors into which the au- 
thor fell and for the further illustration of the 
several subjects on which he treated—for the 
good Index he has our grateful acknowledge- 
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ments. We make these remarks in no merely 
fault-finding spirit, but as expressive of our sin- 
cere regret ; and we are sure that Mr. Andrews 
willjoin us in regretting the omission referred 
to. 

As a specimen of typography it is among the 
most beautiful of the season; and the veteran 
printer—the Aldus of Albany—may well be 
proud of it. 


2.—Glimpses of the Spirit-land. Addresses, Sonnets, 
and other Poems. By Samuel H. Lloyd. Printed for Pri- 


vate Distribution. New-York: 1867. Duodecimo and Oc. 


tavo, pp. 151. 


Volumes of verses do not very often entice 
us, yet we sometimes pick up a volume of this 
class which we do not care to lay down hastily. 


debted to their author, belong to that class 
which particularly pleases us, since they relate 
to subjects which we understand and which ap- 
peal to nothing but the better feelings and asso- 
ciations of our manhood. 

Mr. Lloyd seems to have once been a resident 
of California, when he was separated from his 
family; and many of the pieces in these vol- 
umes were written while he was on the Pacific 
Coast. He is now actively engaged in business, 
in New York, where less of the poetry of life is 
visible and more of the harrying realities. 
Whether he continues to amuse himself in like 
manner, since his return to the Atlantic States, 
We are not informed; but it seems to us that 
such a muse as his should not remain wholly 
unemployed, 

As we said, we are pleased with these verses. 
They relate to no far-fetched nor questionable 
subject; but the departure of a Pastor, an 
overhanging weed from a neighbor's eave-trough, 
Jenny Lind, temperance, the death of his Pas- 
tor, the home of his childhood, his wife, his 
brother, Greenwood, and other every-day mat- 
ters of similar character, have furnished the texts 


on which they have been constructed. They | 


are not disfigured, also, with any sentiments of 
questionable tendency ; and we have not found, 
lurking among the many flowers which are 
found therein, any of those mischievious teach- 
ings which we notice so often, like another ser- 
pent in Eden, in the writings o* others, which, 
sooner or later, must impair the integrity of 
those who either write or continue to read 
them, 

In short, although we do not pretend to any 
particular ability as a judge of good poetry, 
we know exactly what pleases us; and we are 
free to say, that we have seldom seen a collec- 
tion which has more completely satisfied us, 
either in the selection of subjects or in the 
manner of treating them. 
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It will be seen that the work has been printed 
in two sizes—the largest ornamented with a 
photograph of the author—and that they were 
printed only for private distribution among his 
personal friends. 

The edition numbered three hundred copies ; 
and as a specimen of typography it is highly 
creditable to Messrs. Gray & Green who printed 
it. 


8.—A Memoir of Sir Edmund Andros, Knt., Governor 
of New England, New York and Virginia. dc. &c. 
With a Portrait. By William H. Whitmore, A. M. Re- 

rinted from the “ Andros Tracts,” published by the Prince 

ociety of Boston, N. E. Boston: 1868. Quarto, large and 
small, pp. xlix. For private distribution. 


In this very neatly printed tract, Mr. Whit- 


: ; -J*| more has reproduced, in separate form, his Me- 
The volumes before us, for which we are in- | I P ; 


moir of Sir Edmund Andros, which precedes the 
Tracts which have been reproduced by “ The 
“ Prince Club,” of Beston. 

As Mr. Whitmore seldom touches anything to 
which he does not add value and historical im- 
portance, we have not been disappointed on the 
perusal of this, his last effort. The biography is 
agreeably presented to his readers, generally ; 
but the student is particularly interested in the 
Genealogical tree, from the Heralds’ College, 
which is now printed, complete, for the first time, 
and by the portrait of Sir Edmumd, from the o- 
riginal painting, belonging to the family, which, 
also, has now been, the first time, introduced to 
the public. 

We are not informed of the number of cop- 
ies which Mr. Whitmore printed; but we sup- 
pose it was very small. 


4,—Scenes in the Isle of Mount Desert, Coast of Maine. 
By B. F. DeCosta. New York, 1868. Small quarto, pp., 
138, 


During the past Summer, our friend and con- 


| tributor, Rev. B. F. De Costa, rusticated on the 


island of Mount Desert; and being an active man, 
and one who cannot sit still, he kept his eyes and 
ears open; and this volume is the first-fruit of his 
adventures on that gigantic rock. 

After describing the general beauties of the ro- 
mantic coast of Maine, Mr. De Costa glances at 
its history, in which the Northmen, John Cabot, 
Verrezzano, Gosnold, Pring, De Monte, Wey- 
mouth, the Popham Colony, the Dutch, Hudson, 
and the Jesuits, are successively presented to the 
reader. He then describes the approach to the 
Island and, generally, the Island itself. After 
this, comes the ‘‘ doing” of theIsland, en detail; 
in which this distinguished member of what he 
aptly styles ‘‘the new school of History, which 
‘*is devoted to the elucidation of Truth, without 
“any reference to its cost,” boldly overhauls the 
History as well as the Topography of Mount De- 
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sert, and gives the former a shaking. Thus’ 
Mr. Bancroft is taken to task for his ignorance of 
the Jesuit Relations; the claim in behalf of the 
Popham Colony is quietly and decently sustained; 
a topographical blunder of Champlain is cor- 
rected; and the shallowness of ‘‘ History,” as it is 
generally written, is most unmercifully, but most 
justly, castigated. 

Every point of the Island which possesses par- 
ticular interest, is successively described ; and as 
the work is illustrated with ten gems of photog- 
raphy, illustrative of as many parts of the descrip- 
tion, it is an exceedingly interesting and valuable | 
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little ‘‘local;” while the very agreeable style 
which the Author has employed in its composition, | 
makes it as entertaining to the casual reader as | 
it is valuable to the historical student. 

It was printed, originally, for private circula- | 
tion ; but a portion of the edition was subsequent- 
ly offered for sale, by Mr. A. D. F. Randolph, of 
New York. 

The edition numbered a hundred and twenty | 
copies. 


6.—A Report on the Pre-historic Man and his Asso- 
ciates, made to the American Antiquarian Society. Read 
at its semi-annual meeting, Apri! 29th, 1868. by John Rus- 
sell Bartlett. Worcester: 1868. Octavo, pp. 31. For pri- 
vate circulation. 


Mr. Bartlett was one of the Society’s Dele- 
gates to the International Archeological Con- 
gress, held at Antwerp, in August, 1867; and 
this Report embraces, Frrst, a brief account of 
the doings of that distinguished body, and of | 
other similar gatherings in Europe, concerning | 
the pre-historic race; and, SEconpD, a resumé of 
the result of those gatherings, as illustrative 
of the lacustrine or lake dwellings of Switzer- 
land, the tumuli and shell mounds of Denmark, | 
the bone caves of Western Europe, and the 
works of man found in the “ drift.” 

From these remarkable discoveries, the | 
learned men in Europe are starting on lines 
of investigation concerning the drift of human- | 
ity, westward, from Asia, race after race, succes: | 
sively, like the waves of the ocean; and the | 
manners and relative intelligence of those suc- 
cessive peoples, the peculiar animals which they | 
employed or consumed, the tools they used, their 
occupations—as fishermen, hunters, or farmers 
—the ages in which they lived, etc., are por- 
trayed trom the relics of by-gone ages, with a 
degree of precision and apparent accuracy 
which is truly astonishing. 

Thus, the bones of the wild-hog and stag, 
which were found among the remains, indicated 
from their relative size and numbers, not only 
the principal articles of animal food of the in- 
habitants of that particular spot, in that par- 
ticular age, but, also, the relative size of those | 
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animals when compared with those of the pres- 
ent day. Only one species of dog—the pointer 
—seems to have lived among the lacustrian 
tribes; and the modern brown cow of Switzer- 
land seems to be the descendant of the cow of 
“the stone age,” in that country. Domestic 
fowls were unknown to the lacustrian fishermen 
—they had no Thanksgiving day, “we guess,” 
—and the skull found thereabouts evidently be- 
longed to a legitimate ancestor of the modern 
Swiss. Stone implements were there, also, but 
none of bronze or iron; although bronze and 
iron were used, at a very early day, in Pegions 
not very remote from those Swiss fishermen ; and 
the absence of some, and the presence of other, 
evidences in the Danish tumuli, indicate that 
that people, also, were fishermen rather than ag- 
riculturists. 

The subject discussed in this Report, is an ex- 
ceedingly interesting, although it is yet compar- 
atively a new, one; and we wish that its learned 
author would present a more complete analysis 
of it, for the information of those who are not 
so favorably situated as himself, to learn of the 
subject. 

The tract is handsomely printed ; and the edi- 
tion numbers only fifty copies, numbered and 
It was designed exclusively for private 
circulation among the personal friends of its 
author. 


6.—Address at the family meeting of the descendants 
y ohn Tuthill, one of the original settlers of Southold, N. 

.» held at New Suffolk, L. I., August 28, 1867, by Hon. 
William H. Tuthill, of Tipton, lowa. Boston: David Clapp 
& Son. 1868, Octavo, pp, 23. For private circulaton . 

This Address was originally printed in the 
New England Historical and Genealogical Regis- 
ter, for July, 1868; and it is reproduced in this 
form for private distribution by its Author. 

The Tuthills are numerous and wide-spread. 
They are said to have been of the O’Tooles, a 
noted Irish family of Wicklow and Kildare; 
although there were Totyls in Wales, Tothills in 
Devonshire, Totehills in Yorkshire, and Tuthills 
in Cambridgeshire and Norfolk, at an early day. 

The Devonshire branch seems to have been seated 
at Exeter ; and the offices which were filled from it 
were both honorable and profitable. Among the 
Welsh of the name, were Richard Tothille, the 
printer, whose wife was a daughter of Grafton, 
the antiquary ; and Jeremiah Tothill of New York. 
Of the Tuthills of Yorkshire and Cambridge- 


| shire little is known; but of those of Norfolk— 


not Norfolkshire, as Judge Tuthill writes it—we 
have a pretty full account. 

There seems to have been five of the name on 
the ship Planter, which sailed from London ior 
Boston, in April, 1635; and three others were 
among the first settlers of New England, Of 
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these, Richard lived and died in Boston; and 
his son, John, also resided there. John, of Ipswich, 
died in Ireland, in 1656. William, of New 
Haven, —known as Tuttle—was one of the found- 
ers of that Colony; and John, of Dover, New 
Hampshire, was one of the founders of that Town. 
Henry, of Hingham, Mass. was an early settler | 
there; and John, of Southold, L. I., was one | 
of the founders of that Town, under the authori- | 
ty of the Colony of New Haven. The last of 
these was the ancestor of the Tuthills of Long 
Island, whose family gathering was favored with 
this Address. 

The Author, a New Yorker by birth, is an ac- 
tive business-man of Iowa; and it is refreshing 
that he has found time and inclination, amid the 
whirl of a Western business, to engage in the | 
labor of turning over the musty records of by- 
gone ages, to ascertain from whom he has de- 
scended and whose name he is transmitting along | 
the stream of time. 

The Address is such an one as such a man 
might be expected to prepare for such an occa- 
sion—it was pertinent and not an unnecessary | 
word was expended for mere effect or unneces- | 
sary ornament. It was, in short, appropriate, 
carefully-prepared, and well-written; and the 
family might well be proud of such an annalist. 

The volume is not a very handsome one; 


although the printers seem to have had a good 
opportunity to have made it more agreeable to 
the eye than they have done. 


T.—The Decisive Conflicts of the late Civil War, or 
Slaveholder’s Rebellion. Battles Morally, Territorially, 
and Militarily Decisive. No.1. The Maryland Campaign 
of September, 1862, the Battles of the South Mountain and | 
of Antletam. By J. Watts de Peyster. New York: 1867. 
Octavo, pp. 76. For private circulation. 

The volume seems to be the initial number of 
a scries of separate reviews of ‘‘the decisive 
“conflicts ” of the recent struggle; but we have 
no knowledge of the extent of the proposed work 
nor of the time when it is proposed to publish 
the remaining portions of it. 

The writer is widely known as a gentleman of 
fortune who has employed himself in a close 
study of the military history of Europe, and who 
has sent out, from time to time, when the spirit 
has moved him, a considerable number of tracts, 
chiefly concerning military affairs, which have 
commanded the attention of scholars and the 
respect of soldiers and those who are proficient in 
the military art, wherever they have gone. He 
has his feelings, as all authors have; and if he is 
sometimes a little too much disposed to display 
himself and his knowledge, he is not alone in 
that bad habit, also. He isnot the most method- 





ical writer of our acquaintance; nor is he 
always the most authentic when dealing 
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with American History, in which however, he 
is less informed than in European; but 
his honesty is unquestionable, and his sturdy 
defence of the Truth, or what he conceives to be 
the Truth, is worthy of all praise. As a student 


| of the science of war he is deservedly disting- 


uished; and as a critic of military matters, we 
know of no one, all things considered—his faults 
as well as his abilities—who is more entitled to 
the respect of the world. 

In the volume before us, we have a fair repre- 
sentation of the peculiarities of this intelligent 
writer—his clear, systematic, well-sustained 
knowledge of the science of war, in its varied 
and most important branches; and his pedantry, 
or what looks like pedantry, displayed in the 
profusion of his historical illustrations, and his 
want of judgment in the arrangement of his ideas. 
We could wish, also, that some of his parentheti- 
cal sentences, which, sometimes, over-load his 
pages and withdraw his reader's attention from 
the current of his main argument, could have 


| been omitted. Yet, notwithstanding all these 


drawbacks, the tract before us will undoubtedly 
command the earnest attention of every thought- 
ful student of the history of the War; and earn 
for its Author that respect to which he is justly 
entitled. 

This volume is ‘‘ printed as manuscript,” ex- 
clusively for. private circulation among the per- 
sonal and professional friends of its Author ; and 
the edition numbered only three hundred copies. 


8.—Fitz-Greene Halleck. A Memorial, By Frederic 3° 
Cozzens. Read before the New York Historical Society 
January 6, 1868. New York: 1868, Octavo, pp. 32. For. 
private circulation. 

Our readers need not be told that Fitz-Greene 
Halleck is dead; and the greater number of 
them undoubtedly know, also, that, agreeably 
to a long-standing custom in the New York His- 
torical Society, on the death of one of its mem- 
bers, that distinguished body honored itself by 
bestowing honors on his memory. 

In that praiseworthy duty, with excellent taste 
and good judgment, Halleck’s friend, Cozzens, 
was chosen as the spokesman of the Soiety ; and 
the volume before us is the record of that exceed- 
ingly interesting memorial service. 

The Address of Mr. Cozzens, which occupies 
the greater part of this volume is, of course, bio- 
graphical; but it is, also, critical in its charac- 
ter. Like all that its Author writes, is is exceed- ° 
ingly well done; and, his intimate personal ac- 
quaintance with Mr. Halleck enabled Mr. Coz- 
zens to intermingle, with his other material, 
various anecdotes which have served to add to 
the attractions of this elegant memorial. 

The volume was privately-printed for Mr. 
Moore, the Librarian of the Society ; and is very 
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neatly executed—two portraits of Halleck, 
Inman’s and Elliot’s, gracing its pages. The edi- 


tion numbered about one hundred copies; and it J 


was circulated, privately, among the personal 
friends of its Author and Printer. 


9.—A discourse delivered in the First Congregational 
Church in Northampton, Mass., on the 26th of July. 1868, 
the Sabbath imme iately succeeding the funeral of the 
Rev. William Allen, D.D., By William B.’ Sprague, D.D., 
Minister of the Second Presbyterian Congregation, Albany. 
With an Appendix, containing notices of the funeral ser- 
vices, &c. Published by request of the bereaved family. 
Albany. 1868, Octavo, pp. 35. For private circulation. 


Doctor Allen was born at Pittsfield, Massachu- 


setts, on the second of January, 1784; graduated 
at Harvard, in 1802; taughtschool in Brookline ; 
was licensed to preach, in 1804; was Assistant- 
librarian and Regent of Harvard College, from 
1805 until 1810; became Pastor of the First 
Church in Pittsfield, in 1810; was married, in 
1818, to Maria M., daughter of President Wheel- 
ock; elected President of Dartmouth College, 
in 1816; President of Bowdoin College, in 1820; 
was married, a second time, in 1831, to Miss 


Sarah Johnson Breed, of Norwich, Connecticut ; | 


in 1889, he retired to private life; and, on the six- 
teenth of July, 1868, he died. 


American Biagraphical and Historical Dic- 
tionary ; and several other works from his pen 
are among the trophies of American historical 
and theological literature. 

The memorial sermon, which is before us, was 


preached by another lover of American history, | 


who is also a working Pastor and a learned Di- 


vine. Having opened his discourse with an elabo- | 


rate discussion of the promised ‘* long life” and 
a ‘sight of the salvation of God,” which are held 
out tu the man who trusts in God, Doctor 


Sprague glanced briefly at the career of the de- | 


ceased; and closed with a careful and elaborate 
analysis of his personal, professional, autorical, 
and Christian character; the whole forming a 
well-considered and exceedingly appropriate tes- 
timonial of the venerable biographer. 

The tract is the handy-work of Van Benthuysen 
of Albany; and was printed for the private use 
of the family of the deceased. 


10.—A List of the Proprietors and Governors of Penn- 


syivania. By John H. Campbell. Phila: 1868. Small quarto, | 


pp. 3. For private circulation. 


. . . . | 
This is simply a list of the Governors of Penn- 


sylvania, commencing with Peter Minuit, in 1624, 
andending with John W. Geary, in 1867, with 
the dates of the commencement and end of their 
respective terms of oflice. Those under the ‘‘ Pro- 
‘*prietory Government” bear on the margin, the 
names and eras of the several Proprietors of the 
Colony and Government of the State. 
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It is a very little thing, yet it is an exceed- 
ingly useful one to the student of Pennsylvanian 
History ; and Mr. Campbell is certainly entigled to 
the hearty thanks of every such student. 

We do not speak certainly, but we suppose 
it is one of those, so called, ‘‘ privately-printed 
**books,” which are sometimes thrown out by 
gentlemen of leisure and fortune, for their own 
amusement and the gratification of their friends. 
It appears to belong to that class, if we may judge 
from the character of the typography. 


11.—The Decisive Conflicts of the late Civil War, or 
Slave holders’ Rebellion. Battles Morally, Territorially, 
and Militarily Decisive. No.3. The Pennsy!vaina-Mary- 
land Campaign of June—July, 1863. The Battles of Oak (or 
Seminary) Ridge, and before, at, and after 
Gettysburg, and at Williamsport, June 28th to July 14th, 
1868. By J. Watts de Peyster. Three hundred copies print- 
ed as Manuscript. New York: 1867. Octavo, pp. 163. For 
private circulation. 


We have already noticed the preceding number 
(No. 1) of this series; and we refer the reader 
to that article for our views on the general subject. 
Of this particular issue of the series—the second 
being yet unissued—we propose to speak briefly. 

It opens with General Hooker's surrender of 


y | the command of the Army of the Potomac, in 
He was widely known as the author of the | 


June, 1863 ; and describes the condition of the 
Army, at that time ; the peculiar situation of Gen- 
eral Hooker, in his unhappy relations with the 
General-in-chief, Halleck, and his views of the 
wants of the moment; notices the movements of 
the enemy, in his dilatory progress ; contrasts 
the two armies; and then lifts the veil from ** The 
‘* field of Gettysburg.” In his narrative of Gettys- 
burg, the site is described, very minutely; and 
its military features are carefully noted and clear- 
ly set forth. The relative positions of the antag- 
onistic armies are also described, with great pre- 
cision, in connection with this description of the 
ground ; and having thus prepared the reader by 


| spreading before him a map of the country, the 


Author introduces, one after another, those whom 
he intends to present as the successive heroes of 
Gettysburg. 

Buford and his cavalry come first, on his par- 
allel movement from Shepardstown, by way of 
Middleton and the Monterey Pass, Fountain Dale 
and Emmettsburg ; and the action on Oak-ridge 
and its vast importance are described—*‘ it is no 
‘*more than justice,” the Author says, ‘‘ to claim 
‘* that the North owes to the soldierly instincts, 
‘energy, and tenacity of John Buford, the pos- 
‘* session of Gettysburg and the fortunate issue of 
‘the decisive conflict.” The honors of the day 
belong, undoubtedly, to Buford ; but Reynolds, 
also, merited, and has received at our Author's 
hands, the honorable recognition which belongs 
to bim; and, by way of interlude, ‘the site of 
‘the Reynolds Monument” is carefully and ju- 
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diciously considered, in a separate Chapter. The 
Battle of Gettysburg, proper, comes next; and 
three €hapters, entitled ‘‘ Reflections on Gettys- 
‘* burg, ” pourtray the events on that well-fought 
field and their effect on the future of the Union. 
Then comes Williamsport; and, closing the work, 
are three Supplements. 

The reader will learn from this synopsis what 
are the features of this notable work ; but its im- 
portance to the student cannot be fully known 
except by a careful examination of every page. 
There are doubtless errors in it; but what work 
of such a character is without errors? It exhibits, 
also, the Author's peculiar faults ; but, if we can- 
not amend them we must endure them for the 
sake of the good which is mingled with them; 
and we can endure them with less impatience, 
too, because we have faith in the integrity and 
growing good sense of the Author, and believe 
that these faults will gradually disappear from his 
writings, as others, not less objectionable, have al- 
ready disappeared. 


12.—Banquet in honor of His Excellency Anson Bur- 
lingame and his associates of the Chinese Embassy, by 
the citizens of New York, on Tuesday, June 23, 1868, 
New York: 1868. Octavo, pp. 65. For private circulation. 

We have been favored by our friend, Hon. 
Elliot C. Cowdin with a copy of this pamphlet. 

We must say that our faith has not been very 
earnest concerning this Chinese Embassy ; and, 


even now, we are not able to see exactly where | 


either its social or its commercial importance has 
come in. Itis a matter in which, however, we 
have no especial interest, and concerning which 
we can very well afford to pay no especial atten- 
tion. 

The Banquet, however, as a mere Banquet, was 
a notable event at Delmonico’s; and, with the 
Governor and Lieutenant-governor of the State, the 
Mayor of the City, divers Ambassadors of higher 
and of lower rank, Generals and Admirals, Editors 
and Parsons, to say nothing of the solid men of 
New York who were the hosts on the occasion, 
at the tables, it could be nothing else than an oc- 
casion of marked importance in both the culinary 
and the commercial—possibly in the political— 
departments of the City of New York. 

Besides, speeches were delivered; and the 
Governor told his hearers, concerning this Embas- 
sy, that “no event in modern diplomacy or in- 
‘*tercourse has equal significance or promises so 
** much of benefit to the human race ;” and Mr. 
Burlingame indicated that it was ‘‘a movement 
‘* made in the interests of all mankind.” 

Mr. Burlingame talked of the East and of 
Alexander, of the West and of himself; he talked, 
too, of China, of justice, of humanity, of ‘‘ fair 
‘play "—strange admixtures—and he talked of 
trade, and steam-ships, and ‘‘ the almighty dol- 
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“Jar.” Mr. Evarts told of China and Plymouth- 
rock, of ‘‘ wild cats” and women’s rights, and 
various other “glittering generalities.” Mayor 
Hoffman, was jocose, as usual, over old China and 
new New York. He gave, also, a little good 
advice to the maligners of New York; and he 
lashed somebody, when he told of the decay of 
our Commerce, the absence of our ships, and the 
rapid transfer of our carrying trade to foreign 
countries. James O. Putnam of Buffalo, hailed 
Mr. Burlingame as another ‘‘ High Priest of the 
**new era, who, with the golden ring of Peace, 
‘had wedded the time-hallowed civilization of 
‘the East to the fresher and more elastic civiliza- 
‘tion of the West,” etc. ; and Mr. Dodge talk- 
ed of business, as a business-man should talk. 
Professor Hitchcock attended to Civilization; 
Mr. Field to International Law; Judge Daly to 
Maritime Commerce; Judge Pierrepont to Labor ; 
Mr. Greeley to the Press; and Mr. Ruggles to 
Metallic Currency—and then the Banquet ended. 

The pamphlet is a handsome one; and as a 
record of a prominent event it is important in 
every collection, It was printed for private cir- 
culation only. 


B.—PUBLICATIONS BY SQCIETIES. 


18.—Collections of the New York Historical Society, for 
the year 1868. Publication Fund Series. New York: 
Printed for the Society. 1868, Octavo, pp. xx, 458. For the 
shareholders, only. 

Several years since, the Society established a 
Fund for the publication ‘ of its Transactionsand 
‘* Collections in American History.” It was eom- 
posed of scrip shares, at Twenty-five Dollars 
each ; and, for every such share, the holder was 
made entitled to either a yearly volume of not 
less than five hundred octavo pages or interest on 
his investment, at Five per cent of its par value, 

The project ‘* dragged its slow length along,” 
year after year, without presenting any visible 
result, either in the form of Five per cent or octa- 
vo volume, until, within a few days, this volume 
was issued as its first-fruit. 

The typography is very neat; but we are sorry 
that a heavier paper was not used, which would 
have made a heavier book. 

Inits literary character, it is one of the most 
important volumes, as materials fur history, 
which the press has produced for many a day. 
Opening with a continuation of the Political An- 
nals of George Chalmers ; it presents, secondly, 
a series of letters on Smith’s History of New 
York; and, lastly, a mass of papers concern- 
ing that mystery of New York politics, the 
Leisler Administration. The greater part of these 
are now first printed ; and the care with which 
they have been presented is in such marked con- 
trast with that employed in an other direction, 
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hereinafter to be noticed, that we must needs 
make a special note of it. 
As we have reason to expect a more thorough 


notice of this volume, from one of the most compe- | 
tent of living historians, we forbear making any | 


further remarks concerning it. 

14.—Songs of the College of the City of New York. Pub- 
lished by the Class of ‘68. New York: Walter Gibson. 
1868. Duodecimo, pp. 56. For the use of the Class. 

In this collection there will be found, of course, 
many songs which are old acquaintances of those 
who never recited in the College of the City of 


New York; but there are, also, some which be- 


long to this particular institution. 

Of the songs, per se, inasmuch as they are like 
all others of their class, we do not feel 
upon to pass any opinion; but we are free to say 


that they have been handsomely printed and very | 


neatly bound, and that ‘‘ the Class of °68” is en- 
titled to credit for its good taste as book-makers. 

We believe the volume was printed for the pri- 
vate use of the members of the Class of that 
year. 


15.— Tenth Annual Report of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the State of New York, for the year 1867-8. In two parts. 
New York: John W. Amerman. 1868, Octavo, pp, xvi, 104, 
154,121. For the members of the Chamber, 

The Reports of this “ ancient and honorable ” 
Corporation are among the most valuable of the 
serials which are issued from the press of New 
York, They are practical and minute; and as 


they deal in facts and figures, illustrating the | 


great commercial questions of the day, they are 
always important. 
The volume before us contains reports of the 


proceedings of the Chamber; of its banquet to | 


Mr. Low; and of Committees on a return to spe- 
cie payments, on the obstructions and encroach- 
ments in the harborof New York, on the Cen- 
tennial Celebration of the Chamber's establish- 


ment, on Rates of Freight on Railroads, and on | 


the Northern Pacific Railroad. It hasalso a full 
report of the Centennial Celebration; minor 
reports on the Trade in Sugar, Molasses, Cof- 
fee, Petroleum, Naval Stores, Hides, Cotton, 
Leather, Dry Goods, Tobacco, Wines and 


Liquors, Wool, etc.; and a mass of Statistics of | 
Trade and Finance, which have been collected | 


only with great labor. 
The great value of the work will be seen from 
this brief description of it. 


16.—The Church Charity Foundation of Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Cambridge: Riverside Press. 1868. Octavo, pp. 38. 

A most heautifully-printed tract descriptive of 
as beautifully-designed an institution, for “ the 
‘‘relief, shelter, support, and maintenance of 
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salled | 
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‘* Indigent Aged Persons,” of all creeds, nations, 
and tongues. 

The institution is an honor to the city in which 
it has been constructed; and we earnestly hope 
that it may be imitated in other cities throughout 
| the country. 

** Aged and Indigent:” how many of such, 
sometimes reduced from affluence, more frequent- 
ly from a competency, are seen in every month 
of our journey? Who, among our readers, does 
not shudder when he thinks of them? Whose 
hand will be the next, to smooth the downhill 
road of such helpless ones, and to render their 
few remaining days more hopeful ? 


| 


+ 
| 


17.—Siaty-second Anniversary Celebration of the New 
England Society in the City of New York, at Delmonico’s, 
Dec, 23, 1867, Sine loco, sine anno. Octavo, pp. 88 For 
the members of the Society. 

This Society was organized in 1805; and is 
composed of natives of New England or the sons 
of such ; and it meets, on ‘‘ Forefather’s Day,” to 
| glorify their ‘‘section” and to renew their 
| pledges of ‘‘sectional” fraternity. Its yested 
| fund amounted to twenty-three thousand, seven 
| hundred dollars; and its charity, in 1868, was 
| two thousand and seventy-five dollars, granted 
to two hundred and five persons. 
| The speeches, after the dinner, were like many 
| other such speeches—they were show speeches, 
handsomely arranged for displaying the speakers’ 
best points, but not always either honestly pre- 
| pared, honestly told, or honestly listened to. 

We cannot conceive that any man, whether a 
| layman or a clergyman, a lawyer or a merchant, 
| can rise in his place, any where, and recite as 
| true what in his heart he knows to be untrue, 
either in fact orin his mode of “ putting it,” 
| without forfeiting his title to the respect of every 

decent man and woman; and we find no excuse 

whatever for such conduct, in the fact that these 
| untruths are told after dinner, when the wine has 
displaccd the good sense, or for the glorification 
of some one who had no title, in fact, to sucha 
glorification, nor any other. 

Besides, every father of New England was not 
a ‘*Pilgrim,” nor is every New Englander a 
descendant of those who landed in Plymouth ; 
yet none other than those are referred to by these 
show orators, and none other seems entitled to any 
| consideration at their hands. Gorges and _ his 
party at Sagadahoc; the Puritans of the Bay; 
and the settlers at New Haven are entitled to 
some recognition, one would suppose, even if 
poor Roger Williams was not. 

Franklin, we are told, was ‘‘the most illus- 
**trious son ever born to the Filgrims;” Miles 
| Standish and General Grant are said to have 
| fought ‘‘ on the same line, in defence of the same 
| ‘*liherty, the same justice, and the same peace.” 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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We are told, also, of Eliot’s ‘‘ school for the red- 


**men” ; and that, were he now living, he would | 
**be foundin Alabama, and Texas, and South | 
‘¢ Carolina, with his schoolroom still wide open, and | 


*< the same old Bible and Primer still in his hand, 
‘* but teaching the black man,” who would not be 
able to understand a single word which is in either 
of those works—what more need be said to illus- 
trate the peculiar disregard of the Truth which is 
seen in these speeches, unless it be the solemn 
averment, by a clergyman of the party, that 
Anthony Wayne was an Irishman? 


18.—The de Peyster Collection. Catalague of books in 
the library of the New York Historical Society, presented 
by John Watts de Peyster, Part I. January, 1868. New 
York: 1868. Octavo, pp. 24. For the use of the members 
of the Society. 

General de Peyster having presented a largenum- 
ber of books to the New York Historical Society, 
that body has printed a special Catalogue of 
them ; and as this donation is frequently added 
to, the Catalogue is arranged in parts, each per- 
fect in itself but forming an uniform series. 

The collection which is described in this Cata- 
logue is very miscellaneous in its character and 


has very little connection with American History ; | 


yet such books sometimes become important, and, 
therefore, are necessary evils. "We must be per- 
mitted to say, however, that we conceive there 
are many things in the custody of the New York 
Ilistorical Society which are very much more 
deserving a printed Catalogue than this ‘de 
‘* Peyster Collection.” 


The pamphlet is a neat one, uniformly printed | 
with the general Catalogue of the Society’s | 


Library. 


19.—Catalogue of the Museum and Gallery of Art of the 
New York Historical Society. 1868. New York: Printed 
for the Society. 1868. Octavo, pp. viii, 72,, 68. Price 5@ cts. 

A new edition of the Society’s Catalogue of 
the Egyptian Collection, the Picture Gallery, 
the Lenox Collection of Ninevah Sculptures, 
and the Crawford Marbles. The first of these, 
the Abbott Collection, contains eleven hundred 
and eighteen items; the Picture Gallery contains 
four hundred and ninety-six paintings and 
forty-five pieces of sculpture; the Lenox Collec- 
tion, thirteen slabs; and the Crawford Marbles, 
five pieces. 

The Abbott Collection of Egyptian Antiquities 
is acknowledged to be the best, in small articles, 
in the world ; the Picture-gallery, which includes 
the noted Bryan Collection, is the best, which is 
readily accessible to the public, in the United 
States. The Catalogue before us fully describes 
all the contents of both these Galleries, and is 
exceedingly useful to visitors passing through 
them ; and it will be equally interesting to the 
members, generally. 
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20.—Historical Collections of the Essex Institute. Vol. 
viii, No. 4, December, 1866. Salem: Essex Institute Press. 
February, 1868. Small quarto, pp. 75. $3. per annum, 

We have so often been discouraged because of 
our own arrears in publication that the receipt of 
this work really made us feel in better humor 
with ourself and the world, since we are only 
siz months in arrears, while our Eastern friend is 
twenty five. But it makes little difference, since 
the matter is just as much in season at one time as 
at another; and whether in 1866 or 1868, it is 
just as valuable and just as welcome. 

This work is more local in its character than 
otherwise ; yet it is peculiarly interesting to every 
one who has any regard for the Past. It is edited 
with ability, and printed with good taste; and it 
should find a place on the library-table of every 
son of Essex. 
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21.—Address at the re-dedication of the Fourth Meeting- 
house of the First Church in Salem, Mass. December 8. 
1867. By Charles W. Upham. Published by order of the 
Standing Committee of the Society, Salem: Gazette office. 


1868. Octavo, pp. 74. 


The venerable First Church at Salem, historical- 
ly considered, is one of the chief ecclesiastical 
bodies in America. It is one of the oldest: it 
was, in the earliest days, and has continued to be, 
peculiarly Independant, whether considered in its 
system of Government or its conduct of its affairs : 
its Pastors have been taken from the most-remark- 
able men of their day. Francis Higginson and 
Samuel Skelton, Roger Williams and Hugh 
Peters, Edward Norris and John Higginson, 
Nicholas Noyes and George Curwin, were among 
those whose ministrations to this Church have 
been most widely known. 

Of the Meeting-houses in which this Church has 
assembled for worship, the ji7st—‘‘an unfinish- 
‘‘ed building, of one story ”—was occupied from 
1629 until 1634. A mew one was created in 1634, 
and enlarged in 1639. A third one was built in 
1670; the fourth in 1718; the fifth in 1826—the 
re-dedication of the last was the occasion which 
led to the delivery of this Address. 

In the hands of Charles W. Upham this re- 
dedication of the Meeting-house of the oldest 
church organized in America, must have been a 
grateful duty; and the Church could not have 
selected one who could have more acceptably dis- 
charged that duty. His Address is the work of a 
student of History who was acquainted with the 
whose 
courage rendered the task a welcome one ; whose 
experience in historical research enabled him to 
discharge the duty as few others could have dis- 
charged it. Itis one of best productions of its 
class ; and it will be a very welcome ‘ local” to 
every one whose taste runs in that direction. 

Typographically considered, it is creditable to 
the task and skill of the workmen who executed it. 


, 
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22.—In Memoriam. Isaac Barton. Introductory Lecture | 


to the Class of the Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylva- 
nia. Delivered at the opening of the Nineteenth Annual Ses- 
sion, Oct. 15. 1868, by Rachel L. Bodley, M. L. A., Professor 


of Chemistry and Toxicology. Phila.: 1868, Octavo, pp. 20. | 


Isaac Barton, the subject of this Memoir, was 
a Friend; a native of New Jersey; an honored 


merchant of Philadelphia; a bachelor; and an ac- | 


tive laborer in all good works. 

He was an active member of the Prison Society 
of Philadelphia, of the Women's Medical College, 
of the Women’s Hospital, of the Rosine Institu- 
tion, of the School of Design for Women, etc.; 
and because the improvement of the condition of 
woman was peculiarly his care, it seemed appro- 
priate that his eulogy should be entrusted to a 
woman. 

Mrs. Bodley, in the tract before us, has dis- 
charged the duty which devolved upon her with 
marked delicacy and good judgment. There is 
nothing in it which appears to have been over- 


done; but, onthe contrary, the reader is introduced | 
to the tidy, delicate little Friend; informed of | 


the leading features of his character; and left to 
draw his own general conclusions. 


Such eulogies reflect as much credit on their | 


authors as on their subjects. 


2.—Historical Address delivered at the twenty-fifth An- 


niversary of the Reformed Church of Yonkers, N. Y., on 
the twenty-third of April. 1868. By David Cole, D.D., Pas- 
tor of the Church. Published by the Consistory. 1868. 
Octavo, pp. 109. 


It appears from this volume that the Rev. Vic- 
tor M. Hulbert, now of the White Plains, first 
broke ground in the Reformed Dutch field, at 


Yonkers, on Sunday, the twenty-first of August, | 


1842; that a mission was organized, with Mr. 
Hulburt as a supply, ata yearly salary of four 


hundred and fifty dollars—two hundred and fifty | 


of which were to come from the neighboring 
hamlet of Greenville: that Mr. Hulbert continued 
to supply this outpost, as @ supply, until the 
twelfth of November, 1845; that on the twenty- 
third of April, 1843, a Church was organized and 
recognized by the Classis of New York—twenty- 
nine members forming the nucleus of what is now 
one of the strongest Churches in our County, that 


a meeting-house was erected, in 1844-5; that in | 


September, 1845, a Pastor, Mr. Hulbert, was call- 


ed; that, after having gathered a hundred and | 


sixteen into the Church, on the eighteenth of 
April, 1848, he retired from the Pastorate, and 


was succeeded, on the eighth of October, 1848, | 


by Domine Demund, at a salary of six hundred 
dollars ; that, after having gathzved twenty-one 
members into the Church, on the sixteenth of 
April, 1850, he also retired, and was succeeded, 


on the twelfth of February, 1851, by Rev. Dwight 


M. Seward; that, on the twenty-sixth of April, 
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seventeen members; that Mr. Seward withdrew 
with him some forty-seven of the members who 
were not Dutch, had not desired to be Dutch, and 
and who preferred, to be Présbyterians, and noth- 
ing else; that, shattered by internal distractions 
occasioned by admixture of adverse elements—the 
Dutch and the Presbyterian—which could not 
quietly walk together, even in Church fellowship, 
the Church turned to its first earthly friend, a 
veritable Dutchman from Rutgers, and recalled 
Mr. Hulbert, who, on the twenty-first of October, 
1852, resumed his labor of love among these wor- 
ried ones; that, Dutch or no Dutch, the meeting- 
house soon became too small for those who crowd- 
ed into it, and was soon enlarged; that until the 
twenty-first of September, 1865, Mr. Hulbert con- 
tinued to lead these purified Dutchmen in their de- 
votions, gathering some one hundred and seventy- 
seven members, and leaving onthe Register, a hun- 
dred and forty-eight; that when our old friends, 
John J. Clapp, C. Halsey Mitchell, and other no- 
table Presbyterians of the White Plains, in order 
to get rid of an obnoxious Pastor, Mr. Teese, ceas- 
| ed to be Presbyterians and at once became Dutch- 
men, they indicated their wakefulness by calling 
| Mr. Hulbert as their Pastor, and were organized 
as a Reformed Dutch Church—how, else, would 
these have been able to make people believe they 
| were anything but Presbyterians ;—that, on the 
tenth of January, 1866, Mr. Cole, the author of 
this Address, succeeded to the Pastorate ; that six- 
ty-four have since been ‘‘ added to the Church ; ” 
and that, with a hundred and seventy-eight mem- 
| bers, the Pastor and the Church are dwelling 
| together and working together, in the utmost har- 
| meny and affection. 
| But it isnot alone because of its private interest, 
as a mere Church record, that this Address is par- 
| ticularly noteworthy. It is, in fact, a most min- 
| ute history of the ancient village of Yonkers—as 
| minute and as precise, indeed, as if it had been 
| written, instead, by our good friend Doctor Hat- 
| field—and it is a matter of the most agreeable sur- 
| prise to us that the hard-working, pains-taking 
| few who pick up the fragments of History, that 
| nothing may be lost, have found in the Pastor of 
| the Dutch Church at Yonkers, so thorough, and 
so judicious, and so practical an addition to their 
| little number. 
As we said, it isa history of Yonkers as well 
| as a history of the Dutch Church at Yonkers. 
Beginning at San Salvador, with Columbus farci- 
cally kissing the wave-washed sands, Mr. Cole 
has glanced at Cortes, and De Soto, and Ponce 
de Leon, and Pizarro, and Melendez, and Cham- 
plain, and Raleigh, and the aboriginal Indians, 
and various other outside matters, until the Weck- 
quesecks, a family of the Mohegans, have been 
| reached ; and these he has considered the origi- 


1852, Mr. Seward also retired after having added | nal inhabitants of Yonkers. 
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We regret to say, in this respect, that we con- 
ceive that Doctor Cole has fallen into an error. 
At the risk of repeating what we have said 
before, therefore, (Papers concerning the Town 
and Village of Yonkers—Gazette Series, ii. 
2-5,) we beg to say on this subject, that instead 
of Mohegans, the primative settlers of Yonkers 
were undoubtedly Manhattans, a branch of the 
Munseys ; and De Laet, (Wiewe Wereldt—Ed. N. 
Y. Hist. Soc.,—pp. 297, 308, ) van der Donck, the 
first Patroon of Colendonck, now Yonkers, (De- 


scription of New Netherland, 1656—Ed. N. Y. | 


Hist. Soc. ,—pp.205, 206;) Mr. Moulton, (History, 


i., 231;) and even Mr. Bolton, (History, i, ix,) | 


entertain the same opinion. 


The Doctor next sweeps over the history of Eu- | 


rope, during the sixteenth and seventeenth Cen- 
turies, glancing at the Reformation, at the contest 
for political power between the rival religious el- 


ements, at the struggle for the mastery, in the | 
State as well as the Church, which was waged be- | 


tween the Puritans and the Prelatists, at the emi- 
gration to America of the various malcontents in 
England and of the money-seeking Dutchmen and 


Swedes, at Henry Hudson and the Half-moon, at | 
the settlement of New Amsterdam, at the Dutch | 
West India Company and the English refugees at | 
Leyden, at Peter Minuit and the English claim to | 
New Netherland, at ‘‘ The Charter of Privileges | 
28, the | 


‘*and Exemptions, ” ect., until, on page 
Grant of Nepperhaem to van der Donck is 
reached. 


Concerning this Grant, also, we conceive that Doc- | 
tor Cole has erred, since it was undoubtedly made | 
in 1645, for services rendered in Director Kieft’s | 
negociations with the Indians, instead of in 1646, | 
as stated in this Address; and in this, too, we ven- | 
ture to refer to the authorities cited in our Papers, | 
etc— Gazette Series, ii, 12, 15-16, —including van | 


der Donck’s Petition of May 26, 1653. 


Strange to say, without noticing the original | 
settlement of the Town, by van der Donck, the | 


subsequent English claim to New Netherland is 
next reviewed, and the widow of the founder, 
then Mrs. O’Neale, introduced, also without the 
least allusion to the Patent of April 26, 1652, 
or to van der Donck’s Petition of May 26, 1653, 
both of which were really worthy of notice. 

The various transfers of the estate, ranging 
from Mary O’ Neale, in 1666-7,to thatto Lem- 
uel Wells, in 1813, are next recited in due or- 
der; and the death of the latter, within our own 
remembrance, is properly referred to as the real or- 
igin of modern Yonkers. 

Starting with a Map and minute description of 
the estate, as it was when Mr. Wells bought it, in 
1813, Doctor Cole has contrasted with it a Map 
and similarly minute description of the same prop- 
erty, as it was in 1842, when Mr. Wells died and 
the Dutch Church, as already stated, came into 
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| being. Hehasthen narrated theriseand pro. 
| gress of the several Churches in Yonkers, and of 
| those of the Reformed Dutch which preceded 
| it, throughout the County ; and these narratives 
| are followed with an elaborate sketch of the his- 
tory of the Church whose quarter-centennial was 

| thus celebrated,—in the latter of which, especial- 
ly, he seems to have left nothing unnoticed and 
undescribed 

An Appendix closes the volume, in which the 
| successive Consistories of the Church, the ‘*‘ Mem- 
‘¢ bers received from the organization ”—-three hun- 
dred and ninety-six in number—the ‘‘ Members 
‘lost since the organization”—both by death, 
‘* without letter, ” and by letter—and the ** pres- 
‘* ent members of the Church, ” are designated, 
| withthe utmost precision—even the maiden names 
of married female members are particularly noted. 

We need say no more in order to show our ap- 
preciation of this transient Address, or how much 
we think Yonkers is indebted to its patient Author. 
It is a model which may be usefully followed on 
every similar occasion; and, although we know 
| nothing of Doctor Cole’s antecedents and are 
personally a stranger to him, we welcome him in- 
to the feeble ranks of the working students of 
American History. 

We do not know if the pamphlet is for sale, 
having been favored by the Author with the copy 
which we have used. 





%4,—Twenty-sixth Annual Report of the Ministry at 
large, in the City of Providence, presented and read ata 
public meeting held in the Westminster Congregational 
Church, Sunday evening, January 5. 1868. By Edwin M. 
Stone. Providence: 1868, Octavo, pp. 24. For the mem- 
bers of the Society. 

In the Historrcan Macazine for April, 1867, 
we noticed this ‘‘ Ministry at Large,” at considera- 
ble length, while reviewing the Annual Report for 
1867; and little remains for us to do, now, ex- 
cept to note the steady progress of the good work, 
under the judicious management of our honored 
friend, Rev. E. M. Stone. He has our earnest 
wishes for the continued prosperity of his import- 
| ant work. 


25.—Manual of the Congregational Church tn Coven- 
try, Vt. Prepared by Pliny H. White, Acting Pastor. 
Montpelier: 1868. Octavo, pp. 19. For the members of 
the Church. 


This Manual, prepared for the use of the 
Church, embraces a historical sketch of that body, 
from its organization, in 1810, until now; its 
Confession of Faith, Covenant, Rules of Order 
| and Discipline, and Standing Appointments ; the 
| succession of its Officers—Pastors, Deacons, and 
| Clerks,—and a Chronological list of its Members, 
| three hundred and thirty-eight in number. 

As this tract was prepared only with great labor 
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and much judicious care, the task could not have 
fallen into more able hands than those of our 
friend and contributor, the President of the Ver- 
mont Historical Society; and it will serve as 
a model for similar works, in other parts of the 
country. 

As a ** local,” it is of much importance. 


%.—The Annals of Iowa, published quarterly by the 
State Historical Society at Iowa City. 1868. Edited b 
Sanford W. Huff, M.D., Corresponding Secretary. Vol. VI. 
Davenport: [1868.] Octavo, pp. 352. Price $1. 

Although we have not been supplied with a 
copy for that purpose, we take pleasure in calling 
the attention of our readers to this work. It is 
deyoted, of course, to the history of Iowa and 
the doings and ‘sayings of her subjects ; yet it is 
none the less, for that reason, entitled to the 
friendly support of*those who are not of Iowa. 

It is neatly printed, very well filled with inter- 


esting materials for history, and illustrated with | 
portraits of eminent citizens of that State; and | 


we shall be glad to learn that it has secured, 


what it ought to enjoy, a liberal support on this | 


side of the Alleghanics. 


27.—Semi-centennial Sermon of the Seventh Presbyterian 
Church, corner of Broome and Ridge-streets, New York 
Ge. Preached March 29th. 1868, By the Pastor, Rev. T. 
- Da 


wson, A.M., with an Historical Address to the Sab- 
bath Schools, by the Rev. T. Ralston Smith, D.D. 
ed by request of the Church and Congregation. 
1868. Octavo, pp. 43. 

Fifty years ago, what is now the eastern por- 
tion of New York was almost entirely unsettle€a— 
at best, ‘‘ the houses were sparsely located on the 
‘corners of streets or in the middle of blocks; 
‘fand often surrounded by post and rail fences. 
‘* At different points, there were clumps of trees, 
**strips of vacant ground, and farms. The roads 
“*were rough and hilly ;” 
mediate improvement attracted the cautious and 
faithless inhabitant of the neighboring city. 


At that time, to supply a local want, a City | 
Missionary—Ward Stafford, by name—engaged a | 
large room, in a farm-house, on the present line | 
of Goerick-street, between Grand and Broome, for | 
A Mr. | 
Aiken succeeded Mr. Stafford, in the same place; | 


a preaching-station and Sunday-school. 


and was succeeded, in his turn, in 1817, by Mr. 
Elihu W. Baldwin, under whose leadership a 
Church was organized, on the twenty-seventh of 
March, 1818—Mr. Baldwin being the Pastor— 
with a membership of twenty, nine of whom 
were received on profession of their faith. 

A rival Missionary Society soon after embar- 
rassed these zealous and humble laborers ; yet lots 
were secured in Sheriff-street and a church-edi- 
fice commenced during the same year, and occu- 
pied, in part, in the following December. Fi- 
nancial troubles followed, in the midst of which 
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the building was completed. In 1826, that 
building, which had become too small for the 
comfort of those who attended, was sold; and a 
new house was built where the Church now 
meets. In 1831, that building was destroyed by 
| fire ; but, during the same year, a new one—that 
| now used—was erected in its stead. 
| In 1885, Mr. Baldwin was succeeded in the 
| pastorate by Rev. E. F. Hatfield, who is known 
to all our readers; and, in 1856, the latter was 
| succeeded by Rev. T. Ralston Smith. In 1867, 
| Mr. Dawson succeeded Doctor Smith; and he 
| continues in that important field. 
| As we said, the Church began, in 1818, with 
| twenty members. During the seventeen years of 
Mr. Baldwin’s pastorate, eight hundred and 
seventy-nine members were added to this begin- 
ning. Doctor Hatfield, during twenty-one years, 
witnessed the accession of twenty-two hundred 
| and thirty-three more; and Doctor Smith wel- 
comed three hundred and twenty-nine in-comers. 
Yet, strange to say, the present known member- 
| ship is not more then five hundred and twenty- 
five; and ‘the actual attendance” ‘‘ not three 
| ‘*hundred of this entire number.” Why is this ¢ 
The sermon is a well-written, judicious dis- 
course, in which there is nothing to offend, but 
much to encourage, the mixed audience before 
whom it was necessarily preached. The Address 
to the Sunday-school, which follows, is, also, a 
well-written, carefully-considered paper; and the 
precision of the narrative and the completeness of 
the details, render it extremely useful to all who 
| desire to inform themselves concerning the local 
| history of ‘‘the East side of town.” 
The work is well-printed and neatly bound ; 
and Mr. Dawson will please accept our thanks 
for the copy which he sent to us. 


28.—Catalogue of the Officers and Students in Yale Col- 
| lege, with a statement of the Course of Instruction in the 
| various Departments. 1868-69. New Haven: 1868, Octavo, 
| pp. 72. For the use of the College. 

The title-page describes the character of the 
tract and we need not enlarge on it. 


29.—Paris Universal Exhibition of 1867. An Address 
| delivered before the N. Y. State Agricultural Society, at 
| their annual meeting, in the Capitol, in Albany, February 12, 
| 1868, by Elliot C. Cowdin. Published by the Society. Al- 
| bany: 1868. Octavo, pp. 56. For the Society. 

Our friend, Mr. Cowdin, in this Address, has 
| narrated the oft-told story of the Paris Exhibi- 
tion of 1867. It has been told so often and so 
| well, that we need not occupy our space further 
| than in saying that Mr. Cowdin has not fallen 
| behind any of his contemporaries while present- 
ing the narrative again; although we find 
nothing worthy of our especial notice, except its 
entire silence on the subject of American party 
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politics—a feature in Mr. Cowdin’s papers which 
is worthy of all praise. 


30.—Maine Anniversaries, 1868. Sermon before the 
Maine Missionary Society, at its sixty-first Anniversary, in 
Thomaston, June 24, by Rev. Uriah Balkam, D.D. with the 
Report of th 


Thomaston, June 23, 24, and 25. Portland: 1868. Octavo, 
pp. 120. For the Societies. 

We are indebted to Deacon Duren of Bangor, 
for a copy of this work, in which are recorded 
the year's history of the Congregational Churches 
in Maine, and their condition at the opening of 
the new fiscal year. 

It is marked with that completeness and ex- 
cellent judgment which seems to mark all that 
escapes from Deacon Duren’s pen ; and the Con- 
ference has reason to rejoice in the possession 
such a Secretary. 


81.—Catalogus Senatus Academici, at ominum qui 
munera et officia gesserunt, quique alicujus gradus laurea 
donati sunt, in Universitate Viridimontana, ab anno 1865, 
Collegioque Agriculturae. A.D. MDCCCLX VII. (Bur- 
lington} Anno xcii. Octavo, pp. 62. 

One of those very useful works, for reference, 
which are sometimes concealed from the multi- 
tude under a very unintelligble title-page. 

If the learned Editor had told his readers, in 


plain English—which ought to be enough for any 
Vermonter, as it is for any New Yorker—that 
they could find in this volume a list of the officers 
and graduates of the University of Vermont, 


from the begining until 1866, he might have 
done a service to somebody, besides showing his 
own good sense and a respect for his Mother- 
tongue : as it is, he has done neither, and only 
secured the appearance of being a very learned, 
while he is seen to have been a very injudicious, 
man. 


32.—The finances of the United States. An Address de- 
livered by A. A. Low, Esq. at the Centennial Celebration 
of the Chamber of Commerce ofthe State of New York, at 
Irving Hall, New York, April 6, 1868. Octavo, pp. 11. Sine 
loco, sine anno. 

Mr. Low is a distinguished business man ; 
he displays most excellent judgment on 
most important subject. 


and 
this 


He conceives that an early resumption of | 
the one thing needful | 


specie-payments ‘‘is 
“to restore the trade and commerce of the 


‘*country to a condition of prosperity”; that | 


such a resumption would put an end to all the 


bitter discussions concerning reduction of interest | 


and medium of payment; that new loans at re- 
duced rates of interest, fer the purpose of retir- 
ing the existing debt as fast as it shall become 
due, are easily procurable ; and that the further 
issue of United States notes is most earnestly to 
be deprecated. 


e Trustees: and Minutes of the 42d Annual | 
Meeting of the General Conference of the Congregational | 
Churches in Maine, held with the Congregational Church in | 


| ders 
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The practical common-sense of such a man is 
worth the ill-digested the oriesof seventeen mere 
speculators ; and it would be heeded, too, if the 
country, instead of being giddy, superficial, and 


| dishonest, were sober, well-informed, and vir- 


tuous. 


38.—Historical Recollections of St. Paul's Chapel, New- 
"ork. By Rev. Morgan Dix, 8. T. P., Rector of Trinity 


| Church. To which is prefixed an account of the three days 


service held in that chapel, on occasion of the celebration of 


| its centennial anniversary, October 28th, 29th, and 80th, 1866. 


Printed by order of the Vestry of Trinity Church. 
York: F. J. Huntington and Company, 1867. 
64. Price $1.00. 


New- 
Octavo, pp. 


Until a short time ago, we had not been fa- 
vored with a sight of this important pamphlet; 
but, notwithstanding the date, We must not al- 
low it to pass without notice. 

We were not unaware of “the three days’ ser- 
vices with which the energetic young Rector of the 
Parish Church commemorated the one-hundredth 
birthday of old St. Paul’s; but we did not expect 
to see, resulting from that service, so complete 
an historical sketch as this, It opens with a 
minute description of the services themselves; 
and to them is added the Rector’s Sermon, care- 
fully annotated. 

The historical sketch opens with a picture of 
New-York, as it was in 1766—clustered on the 
bank of the East-river, while the bank of the 
North-river was neglected ;—and this is followed 
by a carefully-prepared sketch of the Chapel, 

| from the date of the order of the Vestry to prepare 
for its erection, (November 3, 1766,) past the 
laying of the Corner-stone, (May 14, 1764,) the 
“dedication” of the unfinished structure to 
the worship of God, (October 30, 1766,) the or- 
for the completion of the building 
(March 9, 1767,) and of the portico, (September 
28, 1767.) and for the enclosure of the church- 


| yard with a ditch and temporary fence, (May 


14, 1781;) the report in favor of building the 
steeple, [May 13, 1793,| and the order for its 
construction, [March 24, 1794;| the order for 


| the introduction of stoves, in winter, [June 24, 


1794,| for the clock and bell, [April 11, 1796 ;] 
for an organ, [July 22, 1800;)| for the chande- 
| liers, [December 13, 1802;] and for a brick wall 
around the church-yard, [May 10, 1804;] etc., 
until the close of the first century of its exist- 
ence, 

The architect of the building was a Scotch- 
| man, named McBean; its builders were Messrs. 
Gautier & Willis; the “ Dedication” services— 
for it was never “ consecrated ”—were conducted 
by Rev. Doctor Auchmuty. 

Among the incidents referred to by Doctor 
Dix are the Stamp-act riots—which he has er- 
| roneously considered as having occurred in the 
| Fall of 1766, instead of the Fall of 1765—of 
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the closing the Chapel because the clergy in- 
sisted on praying for the King; the preserva- 
tion of St. Paul’s, while the fire of 1776 was 


raging; the inauguration of Washington, as | 
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for history; and we trust that our respect will 
be sustained by the respect of all into whose 


| hands his excellent Report shall fall. 


President; the subsequent attendance, by the | 


President, on the services therein; the death of 
John Pierce and his burial in the Chapel-yard ; 
the tri-centennial celebration of the Reforma- 


tion; the removal of General Montgomery’s re- | 


mains from Quebec and the re-interment of them 


in front of the Chapel; the visit of General La | 


Fayette; the Oratorio to aidin building Zion 
Church; the consecration of Bishop Hopkins 
and others; ete. 

Following this interestirg review of the as- 
sociations of the Past of St. Paul's, is a com- 
parison of the Present with the Past, respecting 
the Chapel itself, its galleries, its “ Library- 
“room ”—the birth-place of the General Theolo- 
gical Seminary—its chancel and altar-piece, its 
chandeliers, its “ President’s and 
“pews,” its organ and organists, its graveyard, 
the tablets within the Chapel, etc. ; and it closes 
with a notice of the dangers, from fire, to which 
the structure has beeuexposed. Four elaborate 
Notes close the volume—one of these relating to 
William Vesey, the first Rector; one to Doctor 
Auchmuty, subsequently a Rector; one to Doc- 


85.— The Fire Lands Pioneer: published by the Fire Lend 
Historical Society, at their rooms in Whittlesey Building, 
Norwalk, Ohio. Sandusky, Ohio: 1868. Octavo, pp. 119. 
Price 50 cents, 


The ninth volume of the Collections of this 


| modest Western Society—the only Historical 


| of 


Governor's | 


Society in Ohio, we believe—contains the pro- 
ceedings of the Society and various papers of 
local interest, the latter including reminiscences 
of pioneer life, sketches of the pioneers, sketches 
the early history of various Towns and 
Counties, reports of meeting of pioneers, obitu- 
ary notices of deceased pioneers, etc. 

There is no other publication of this charac- 
ter within our knowledge; and it is rescuing 
from oblivion much that but for it would be speed- 
ily lost forever. We shall rejoice to learn, there- 
fore, that it is well sustained ; and if our read- 
ers will take counsel on this subject from us, it 


| will be. 


tor Cooper of King’s College ; and one to Doc- | 


tor O’Beirne. 


It will be seen that Doctor Dix has done well | 
what he has undertaken to do ina field of labor 


which was undoubtedly new to him; and that 


as a local historian, as well as a theologian, he | 


is entitled to high respect. Indeed, we have 
seldom seen a more workman like production ; 
andif the same skilful hand would go as carefully 
over the chequered career of the entire Parish 
of Trinity, the result would be one which would 
be welcomed by every student as well as by ev- 
ery old New-Yorker. 


The price is fifty cents per year. 


36.—Church Manual. Anson D. F. Randolph. Sine loco, 
sine anno. Duodecimo, pp. 105. 

This is one of the neatest little volumes, for 
general circulation, that we have seen for some 
time, and, withal, one of the most interesting. 

It is the Manual of the old Reformed Dutch 
Church: at Sleepy Hollow—that widely-known 
spot which Mr. Irving immortalized—and its earn- 
est Pastor, the Rev. J. B. Thompson, has cer- 
tainly displayed great taste and good judgment 
in preparing it for, and carrying it through, the 


| press. 


A very brief sketch of the Church closes the 


| volume, 


34.—Annual statement of the trade, commerce and manu- | 


Sactures of the City of Cleveland, for the year 1867. Report- 
ed to the Board of Trade, by J. D. Pickard. Cleveland: 1868, 
Octavo, pp. 60. For the use of members of the Board. 
There is no more important paper, concerning 
the local affairs of a town, than a minute report 
of its “Trade, Commerce, and Manufactures ;” 


yet how few collectors seem to consider them of | 


the least practical value, until they want to use 


the information which they contain and cannot | 


find it on their book-shelves. 

The volume before us is just one of this vastly 
useful, but stupidly neglected, class; and it is 
wrong that the praises of such an Author should 
be sung only in counting-houses, and his labors 
made useful only to the momentary speculators 
in hog and hominy. He has our homage as a 
Jaborious collector of the most useful material 





| 


87.—Report and Collections of the State Historical Society 
of Wisconsin, forthe year 1867. Vol. V. Part 1. Madison, 
Wisconsin: 1863, Octavo. pp. viii., 1—160. 


Report and Collections of the State Historical Society of 
Wisconsin, for the year 1867. Vol. V., Part II. Madison, 
Wisconsin: 1868. Octavo, pp. 161--320. 


Report and Collections of the State Historical Society of 
Wisconsin, for the year 1869. Vol. V., Part II. Madison, 
Wisconsin: 1869. Octavo, pp. 8321—433. 

After a silence of several years, the Wiscon- 
sin Historical Society has apparently arisen to 


| activity again, and commenced a new race of 


usefulness, 

In the volume before us, the fifth of -its series, 
we have its arrearages, accumulated since 1860; 
and in the hands of the excellent Secretary of 
the Society, Lyman C. Draper, Esq., the work 
has been done well. 

The papers of which the contents are composed, 
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are generally short, but very important as mate- 
rials for the workmen. They are almost wholly 
on Western topics, however, and, therefore, less 
interesting to the great body of Eastern readers ; 
yet we cannot too highly commend the good | 
judgment of the Editor, in collecting into this | 
volume, and thus preserving and making useful, 
those local papers which, ut for his care, might | 
very soon be lost forever. 

We trust that this young Society will con- 
tinue the good work which it has so well re- 
commenced. 


88.—A Manual of the Foreign Missions of the Presby- 
terian Church in the United States of America. By John 
Cc. Lowrie. New York: Wm. Rankin, for 1868. Duodecimo, 
pp. 359. 

The purpose of this Manual is to convey to 
those who seek it, such information concerning the | 
Missions of the Presbyterian Church, as will prove 
most useful to them. 

Opening with some Introductory Remarks con- 
cerning the Missionary work, generally, Dr. | 
Lowrie next describes the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions of which he is a Secretary, and its various 
laborers and fields of labor among our Southern 
and Western Tribes of Indians, in Western Africa, | 
North India, Siam, China, Japan, and South | 
America, and among the Jews; and he closes 
with a body of statistics, which will be found 
very useful for reference by all who are interested 
in the great subject on which the volume treats, 

The historical sketches of the several Missions 
appear to be well-considered and very minute ; 
while the Biographical sketches of those who | 
have successively occupied these several fields of | 
labor, have successfully preserved, in convenient | 
firm, a very complete record of the lives and 
services of those who have thus labored for the 
salvation of their fellow men. 


| operations ; 
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nity upon which it has beensaddled by an antago- 
nistic power, form ‘‘a powerful element of re- 
‘sistance ” to its expensive and, sometimes, useless 
; and it very coolly tells the Governor, 
a political friend to whom it reports, that two 
years of expensive experiment have failed to ac- 
complish any material good. Very wisely, how- 
ever, it fails to exhibit either the relative mortali- 
ty or the relative expense of the establishment, as 
they were in 1867, with the corresponding mortal- 
ity and expense, as they were three years ago, be- 
fore this political machine was set in motion. 
Even with the Cholera to swell the first, and the 
expensive science displayed by this Board to 
diminish the last, the deaths in the Summer of 


| 1865, in the Fifteenth Ward—the cleanest in town 
| . 1 

| —were only one-seventh more than in the Summer 
| of 1867; while in the Fourth Ward—one of the 


dirtiest and vilest—the difference was only one- 
eighth—even less than where cleanliness prevailed. 
The same inaptness at comparison is seen in the 
relative expenses of the two establishments, 
where the expenses for 1865 are paraded, with the 


| cost of street-sweeping included, and those of 


1867 compared with them, with Mr. Whiting's 


| monthly bills for street-sweeping as carefully ex- 


cluded. 

As we have said, there is a large amount of 
science in the supplementary exhibits; but we 
fail to find any good which has been derived 
from them to the tax-burdened City of New 
York. Unless it has saved the City something by 
the support of patientless physicians and anxious 


| patriots who else had been hungry and unhoused, 


we see no advantage in this Board, with all its 
array of science and titled officers, and all its accu- 
mulations of cost, which was not equally enjoyed 
by the old system, twenty years ago. All this 
may be the result of our own innate stupidity ; 
but, nevertheless, we do not see the advantage, if 


| any such exists. 


C.—OQFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS. 


39.—Second Annual Report of the Metropolitan Board of 
Health, of the State of New York. 1867. New York: | 
1868. Octavo, pp. 820. 


In this handsome volume we have the Second 
Report of one of those intricate and very scien- 
titic bodies under whose control the Republican 
Legisluture of New York has placed the Demo- | 
cratic Counties of Kings and New York, probably 
for other purposes than those which are strictly | 
sanitary or prudential in their character. 

The Report opens with an apology for the very 
short crop of good which the very great display of | 
science and still greater outlay of money have pro- 
duced ; and it insists that ‘‘the public mind must 
‘* be educated as to the necessity of any change in 
‘*the long-established habits of life and business.” 
It admits also, that the intérests of the commu- 





4¢.—Manual for the use of the Legislature of the State o. 
New York. 1868. Prepared pursuant to a Resolution of the 
Senate and Assembly of 1864, by the Secretary of State 


| Albany: Weed, Parsons, & Co. 1868. Duodecimo, pp. Ixi 
428, 


Werefer to this Manual, for a copy of which 
we are indebted to the Representative from Rock- 
land-county, Hon. Thomas Lawrence, for th- 


| purpose of laying before our readers, in othee 


States, information concerning one of the mosr 


| useful Hand-books of the State of New York, int 


cluding its Government from 1623 until 1868; its 
Post- offices and Post-masters; its County-officers ; 


| the Funds of the State; Valuation of real and 
| personal property, area, and taxation of each 


County ; Banks; Counties, and dates of their 
organization ; Voters, by Counties, specifying 
natives and foreigners ; the Constitutional Con- 
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vention, the Senate, and the Assembly—the mem- 
bers, organization, and rules of each ; the Military 
Department ; Agricultural Societies; Educational | 
statistics; etc. 
As it appears annually, it will be seen that it is | 
an important volume for those who collect works 
concerning this State. 


41.—Statement of the Disposition of some of the bodies | 
of deceased Union Soldiers and Prisoners of War, whose 
remains have been removed to National Cemeteries in the 
Southern and Western States. Vols, 1.11. and Il, Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Government Printing Office. 1868. Octavo, 
Vol. I. pp. 29; Vol. IL. pp. 59; Vol. III, pp. 38. 


Roll of Honor. (No I.) Names of Soldiers who died in 
Defence of the American Union, interred in the National | 
Cemeteries at be nes res D.C., from August 3, 1861, to 
June 30, 1865. Washington: Government Printing Office. 
1865. Octavo, pp. 194. (294a—294c.) 


|——_—_______—__-. Vo. JT.) Names of officers and 
soldiers found on the Battle-tlelds of the Wilderness and of 
Spottsylvania Court-house, Va. Washington: Government 
Printing Office. 1865, Octavo, pp. 20. 


{ —_————, No, JII.| The Martyrs who, for our 
Country, gave up their lives, in the prison pens in Ander- 
sonville, Ga. Washington: Government Printing Office. 
1866, Octavo, pp. 22%, 


Roll of Honor. (No. IV.) Names of Soldiers, victims of 
the Rebellion. buried in the National Cemetery at Alexan- 
dria, Virginia, Washington: Government Printing Office. 
1866, Octavo, pp. 69. 


—_____——., [No. V] Names of Soldiers who died 
in defence of the American Union, interred in the National 
Cemeteries at Fortress Munroe and Hampton, Va. Wash- 
ington: Government Printing Office. 1866. Octavo, pp. 56. 


—____——, (Vo. VI] Names of Soldiers who 
died in defence of the American Union, interred in the 
Eastern District of Texas; Central District of Texas; Rio 
Grande District, Department of Texas; Camp Ford, Tyler, 
Texas: and Corpus Christi, Texas. Washington: Govern- 
ment Printing Office. 1866. Octavo, pp. 35. 


—__—____ ——__——., [No. VII Names of Soldiers, | 
victims of the Rebellion, buried in National Cemeteries in | 
Maine. Minnesota, Maryland, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
Arkansas, Mississip i, Florida, Louisiana,and Colorado Ter- 
ritory, during the Rebellion. Washington: Government | 
Printing Office, 1866. Octavo, pp. 138. | 


—__—______—., [No. VIII.) Names of Soldiers who 
died in defence of the American Union, interred in Arkan- | 
sas, Tank Indiana, Michigan, Minnesota, and Ne- | 
vada, and the Territories of Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, New | 
Mexico, and Washington. Washington: Government Print- | 
ing Office. 1866. Octavo, pp. 126. 


—_—__—___—., [Wo. IX.) Names of Soldiers who died 
in defence of the American Union, interred in New Ham 

shire,Massachusette, Connecticut. New Jersey,Ohio, Illinois, 
Wisconsin, Oregon, Maryland, South Carolina, Florida, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Texas, Missouri, the Military Divis- 
ion of the Mississippi, and the Territory of Dakota. Wash- 
— Government Printing Office. 1866. Octavo, pp. 


——__________... [Wo. X.] Names of Soldiers who 
died in Defence of the American Union, interred in Wiscon- 
sin, New York, Pennsylvania, Iowa, Maryland, Missouri, 
North Carolina, Arkansas, Kansas, and Dakota Territory. 
Washington : Government Printing Office. 1867. Octavo, 
pp. 212, 


——__—______—_, (Wo. XJ.) Names of Soldiers who 
died in defence of the American Union, interred in the 
National Cemeteries at Chattanoog», Stone’s River, and 
Knoxville, Tenn. Washington: Government Printing 
Office, 1866. Octavo, pp. 443. 
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died in defence of the American Union, interred in New 
York, New — Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, 
Iilinois, Missouri, Iowa, Arkansas, Texas, Utah Territory, 
and on the Pacific Coast. Washington: Government Print- 
ing Office. 1867. Octavo. pp. 173. 


————___—_——,, (No. XIII.) Names of Soldiers who 
died in Defence of the American Union, interred in New 
York, Illinois, Virginia, West Virginia, Missouri, and the 
territories of Colorado and Utah. Washington: Govern- 
ment Printing Office. 1867. Octavo, pp. 185. 


Alphabetical Index to places of interment of deceased 
Union Soldiers in the various States and Territories, as 
specified in Rolls of Honor Nos. I—XIII, being those is- 
sued from the Quarter-master-general’s Office, between 
June 15, 1865, and August 27, 1867. Washington, D.C.: 
Government Printing Office. 1868. Octavo, pp. 


—— » (Wo. XIV). Names of Soldiers who, 
in defence of the American Union, suffered martyrdom in 
the Prison-pens a the South. Washington: Gov- 
ernment Office. 1868, Octavo, pp. 337. 


» (Vo. XV.) Names of Soldiers who 
died in defence of the American Union, interred in the 
National Cemeteries at Antietam, (Maryland,) and at Arling- 
ton, (additional,) Culpepper Court-house, Cold Harbor, 
Winchester, Staunton, and various scattered localities in 
Virginia. Washington: Government Printing Office. 1868, 
Octavo, pp. 367. 


————_—________., (No. X VI.) Names of Soldiers who 
died in defence of the American Union, interred in the 
National Cemeteries and other burial places at Brookline, 


| a and Worcester, Massachusetts; Buffalo, Chau- 


tauqua, Cypress Hills (additionai) Fort Niagara, Lockport, 


| Lodi, Madison Barracks, Plattsburg Barracks, and Roches- 


ter, New York; Gettysburg, Mercersburg, Reading, Phila- 
delphia, Tamaqua, and Upton, Pennsylvania; Brattleboro 
and Montpelier, Vermont ; City Point, (additional) Danville 
(additional) Glendale, Richmond, and Yorktown, (addi- 
tional) Virginia. Washington: Government Printing Office, 
1868. Octavo, pp. 892. 


In this series of twenty volumes—for which we 


| are indebted to the kindness of Major-general 


Meigs, the Quarter-master-general of the Army— 
we have the Record, as far asit has been published, 


| of the names, rank, etc., of the soldiers who died 


or were killed, while they were in the service of 
the United States, during the recent War of 
Secession. 

We need not say that such a list, if carefully 
prepared,——as this seems to have been—must be 
exceedingly important, both to the families of 
the deceased and to strangers, to the working 
historian and to the pension-agent, to the father- 
less children and to the cormorant who seeks ty 
gobble their to-be-issued bounty-land-warrants. 

We desire, however, to express our gratifica- 
tion that the Republic is not so ungrateful that it 
cannot honor the memory of those who volun- 
teered to fight her Battles in the hour of her 
peril; and we earnestly hope that an undertak- 
ing which has been so admirably begun may be 
as admirably continued, until every man who 


| laid down his life shall be thus honored by his 


Country. 

As complete setts of this “ Roll of Honor” 
are scarce, and the subsequent issues are to be 
sent to this office, we will cheerfully supply any 
information which may be gathered from them, 
to such.of our subscribers as shall enclose us a 
stamped envelope in which to return the reply 
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42.—T rial of Andrew Johnson, President of the United 
States, befor e the Senate of the United States, on Impeach- 
ment by the House of Representatives for High Crimes and 
Misdemeanors. Published by order of the Senate. In 
three Volumes. Washington: Government Printing Office. 
1868. Octavo, pp. I, (2) xxii, 741; Il, (2) xxii, 498; III, (2) 
xxii, 401. 

The readers of Tae Historical MaGazrnn are 
perfectly familiar with the unpileasent subject to 
which these volumes are devoted; and we need 
do no more than notice their appearance, as a 
matter to be recorded in our pages. 

The volumes are neatly printed and contain 
every thing which was made public during the 
trial of the President. The importance of the 
work, therefore, will be readily understood. 

We are indebted to Hon. E. D. Morgan, for 
the copy of the work which is before us; and 
we beg to return to him, therefor, our sincere 
thanks. 


43.—Congressional Directory for the Second Session of 
the Fortieth Congress of the United States of America; 
Compiled for the use of Congress. By Ben. Perley Poore. 
Second Edition. Washington: Government Printing Office. 
1868. Octavo, pp. 106. 

In this volume, which is indispensible to all 
who visit the Capitol, we find lists of Senators 
and Representatives, with their home post-offices 
and biographical sketches; the Committees of 
the two Houses ; officers of both Houses, and of 
the Library and Government Printing Office ; 
description of the Capitol; Rosters of the Execu- 
tive Departments, Supreme Court, Foreign Lega- 
tions, etc., etc. 

It is, in short, a complete exhibit of the Civil 
Service at or near Washington ; and every office- 
seeker will need a copy of it. 


44.—Sixteenth Annual Report of the Trustees of the Free 
Public Library of the City of New Bedford. Printed by 
—_ of the City Council. New Bedford: 1868, Octavo, 
pp. ol. 

This Library, like that of Boston, is public 
property ; and the public authorities, therefore, 
receive the Report of its doings. 

During the year preceding the submission of 
this Report, thirty-four thousand, eight hundred, 
and sixty volumes were delivered, to be taken 
Srom the library, to eight thousand, two hun- 
dred, and nineteen readers ; and the institution 
seems to be judiciously managed, in every res- 
pect. 


45.—Proceedings of the Board of Supervisors of the 
County of Westchester, for the year 1867. W. W. Piérson, 
Clerk. New York: 1868. Octavo, pp. 405. 

The County of Westchester, in which we re- 
side, is fast becoming the most important of the 
‘* Country Counties” in the State. With a popu- 
lation of not far from a hundred and twenty-five 
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thousand souls; an assessed real-estate of nearly 
forty millions of dollars—the real value not less 
than double that amount ;—and a tax-roll, for 
1867, of more than a million dollars, old West- 
chester is indeed a ‘rural district,” without a 
city within it, whose power must soon be felt. 

The volume before is the record of the doings 
of her legislature. It possesses no general inter- 
est; and we refer to it, only for the purpose of 
bringing a report of its existance before our 
readers. 


46.—Report of the Board of Education of School Dis- 
trict, No. 6., Yonkers, to the Annual Meeting of 1868. New 
York: 1868. Octavo, pp. 12. 

There is probably no School District in this 
State which it more carefully, attended to by its 
Trustees than No. 6. of Yonkers. It numbers 
among its officers, Messrs. George B. Skinner, 
Justus Lawrence, Isaac H. Knox, John M. 
Mason, Briton Richardson, and Stephen H. 
Thayer—well known in New York as active, in- 
telligent, and upright business men ; and one of 
them, Mr. Mason, has long attended to its affairs, 
in person, with all the pride and disinterested 
fidelity which personal interest, alone, is general- 
ly required to produce. 

The expenses of the past year have been nearly 
twenty-five thousand dollars, exclusive of interest 
on the cost of the school and its furniture; the 
number of scholars on the Register is five hun- 
dred and eighty-one; and the average attend- 
ance was four hundred and seventy-eight. 


47.— The influence of History on individual and national 
action. Annual Address before the State Historical Socie- 
ty of Wisconsin, Thursday evening, ‘january 80, 1868. By 
Paul A. Chadbourne, M.D. Published by order of the 
Legislature. Madison: 1868. Octavo, pp, 23. 

President Chadbourne professes, in this Ad- 
dress, to believe that History possesses some in- 
fluence over the character and, consequently, 
over the conduct of men; and that, therefore, 
nations are controlled, more or less, by History. 
He pretends to suppose that a monument, or a 
picture, or a legendary saying, or something 
equally questionable in character, ‘‘can nerve a 
‘thousand strong hands, that, but jor them, 
‘*might have been powerless for good ;” and he 
pretends, also, as an illustration of this fancy, 
that the remembrance of the Past inspired the 
revolutionists of 1776 ; and that, ‘*‘ when the time 
‘*came for them to strike, they struck to avenge 
‘*the wrongs of man in all ages.” 

All this is very nice ; but it would be much 
nicer if it were true; and President Chadbourne 
evidently knows as little about History itself, as 
he knows about its practical influence on the every- 
day concerns of life. Indeed, the history of the 
Bunker-hill monument, itself, to which he so 
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rhetorically appealed, had he read tar History, 
would have taught him how Uittle, rather than 


how much, History and the Past can control the | 
actions of men, even when every ordinary tie of | 
local pride assists in the work; and he ought | 


to blush at his own ignorance while the remem- 
brance of the unfinished pile, on Breed’s-hill, 
during year after year of delay, bore indisputa- 
ble evidence of his error. Then, too, there is the 
unfinished memorial to Washington, which no 
remembrance of the Past and no bawdy show of 
a dancing-woman’s legs have yet found means to 
complete ; and where is the much talked-of and 
begged-for monument to Mr. Lincoln? Is there 
no Past which exercises an influence for these ? 

The truth is, President Chadbourne’s ideas are 
all bosh. Fanny Elssler’s bare iegs secured, in 
a jiffy, what a mere remembranee of the Past and 
all other influences had failed to secure dur- 
ing twenty long years; and the power of which 
the President has spoken so glibly, if it is indeed 
a power, has not yet had a Chair devoted to it in 
any College or University in the Union, The 
reason is obvious. Zhe Past is less important 
than the Future; and both the Past and the Fu- 
ture, consolidated, are infinitely less important 
than the Present, to our fast-going, commercial 
population. If President Chadbourne has not 
discovered this stern fact, he is wholly unfit for 
the position be occupies as the head of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 


48.—Lleventh Annual Report of the Central Park, for 
the year ending December 81, 1367. New York: 1868, Oc- 
tavo, pp. 161. 

The Central Park of the City of New York has 
commanded the admiration of all who have vis- 
ited it, notwithstanding it is only twelve years 
since it was first designed. , 

The Report before us is the eleventh; and the 
beautiful typography and exquisite illustrations 
illustrative of the improvements, perfected or in 





| 
| 
| 
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progress, indicate how much and how well the | 


Commissioners have done, during the period of 
their appointment. 


49.—Universal Exposit Paris. Report to the Depart- 
ment of State on Silk and Silk Manufactures. By Elliot C. 
Cowdin, U. 3. Commissioner. Washington, D.C. 1868, 
Octavo, pp. 114, 

Among the many ‘‘ Commissioners” whom the 
Federal authorities sent to Paris, last year, was 
our friend, Hon. E. C. Cowdin, an intelligent, 
practical, common-sense kind of a man, who is 
also a wide-awake merchant, and one who can 


his cars in any useful service. 

In the volume before us we have the official 
Report of his stewardship, to the Federal au- 
thorities, whose commission he bore, in which, 
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after describing the character of silk; its use by 
the ancients, its introduction into Europe; and 
the progress of its manufacture there, Mr. Cowdin 
describes ‘* The Rise and progress of Silk Indus- 
‘* try in the United States ;” the mode of rearing 
the silk-worm; the production of raw silk ; the 
progressive development of silk industry in 
France, Great Britain, and other European coun- 
tries, Asia, and Africa; specialties embraced by 
silk industry in the Exposition and in practise ; 
etc.; and he appears to have left no portion of 
his subject unexamined. 

In this Report, we'find no useless matter and no 
attempt at fine writing. It isthe work of a prac- 
tical man, on a business subject with which he 
was familiar; and it reflects the highest credit un 
the official integrity{of its excellent author. 


50.—Provincial Papers. Documents and Records relative 
to the Province of New Hampshire, from the earliest period 
of its settlement; 1623-1686. Published by authority of the 
Legislature of New Hampshire. Volume I. Compiled and 
edited by Nathaniel Bouton, D. D., Corresponding Secretary 
of the New Hampshire Historical Society. Concord: 1867. 
Octavo, pp. xii, 629. 


In July, 1866, the Legislature of New Hamp 
shire adopted a Joint Resolution, authorizing the 
Governor to employ ‘‘ some suitable person ” ‘*‘ to 
‘* collect, arrange, transcribe, and superintend the 
‘* publication of such portions of the early State 
‘and Provincial Records, and other State Papers 
‘* of New Hampshire, as the Governor may think 
‘‘ proper; ” and, on the thirty-first of August, fol- 
lowing, ‘‘ Nathaniel Bouton, Esquire” was ap- 
pointed by Governor Smythe and commissioned 
for that purpose. 

We have no personal acquaintance with Doctor 
Bouton, but the mode in which he edited the last 
volume of The Collections of the New Hampshire 
Historical Society should have indicated to Gov- 
ernor Smythe, that the good intentions of the Leg- 
islature, with that gentleman to direct them, 
would end in a miserable failure. Unfortunate- 
ly for the student of the history of New Hamp- 
shire, whom the Legislature evidently intended to 
serve, the volume before us answers better to ex- 
pose the incapacity of Doctor Bouton for such 
an office, than for any other purpose. 

It will be seen that Doctor Bouton was appoint- 
ed ‘to collect, arrange, transcribe, and superin- 
‘¢tend the publication of ” certain papers concern- 
ing the early history of New Hampshire; yet he 
has, First, undertaken to determine what are and 
what are not, ‘‘ reliable, ” concerning the history 


: | of New Hampshire, from 1623 to 1686; and to 
handle his pen as well as he can use his eyes and | 
| will or fancy has dictated. Skconp: he has taken 


accept and reject, accordingly, as his own sweet 
the most ancient of the existing volumes of Pro- 
vince Records,—the earliest of New Hampshire’s 
archives—and extracted therefrom only what he has 
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‘* presumed to be of public interest,” leaving all else 
untouched, no matter what other people may think 
on the subject. Tamep: he has copied from the 
published Records of the Massachusetts Bay 
Oolony and from our own Colonial Documents, 
whatever Ae has fancied was of general interest to 
New Hampshire; and, after mutilating the ea- 
tracts thus taken from reliable and accessible vol- 
umes—he calls it ‘‘ revising” them, as if a ‘‘ re- 
** cord” could be properly revised under the terms 
of his Commission or those of any other—he prints 
the mutilated trash, without indicating, ever so 
obscurely, which portion is * Record” and which 
is ‘‘ Doctor Bouton.” Four: he has not hesi- 
tated to mutilate other papers by modernizing 
them—just because it was less trouble to the copyist 
and printer, he says, and also because a strictly 
verbatim copy of old papers is ‘‘ of very doubtful 
‘‘utility.’ Great is New Hampshire’s judgment, 
as thus represented by Doctor Bouton; and when 
it shall be contrasted with that more ‘* doubtful ” 
taste which Massachusetts presented by Messrs. 
Shurtleff and Pulsifer; that of Rhode Island, as 
seen in Mr. Bartlett's handiwork; that of Connecti- 
cutas published by Messrs. Hoadly and Trumbull ; 
that of New York, as seen in Messrs. Brodhead's, 
O’Callaghan’s, and Valentine’s volumes ; and that 
of Pennsylvania, as displayed by Mr. Hazard, 
New Hampshire will not be flattered. 

In short, Doctor Bouton has executed the ex- 
ceedingly important duties which have devolved 
upon him, in the most disgraceful manner ; and 
the liberality of the Legislature has been imposed 
upon and the intelligence of the world insulted, 
by one who, while he is indeed a Corresponding 
Secretary of a Historical Society, is a greater 
stumbling-block in the way of faithful historical 
enquiry in New Hampshire, than all others com- 
bined. 

The sight of such a volume as this, as the first- 
fruit of New Hampshire’s new-born liberality in 
the cause of History, would have thrown John 
Farmer or Jacob B. Moore into convulsions ; and 


we fancy that there are some of the same stock yet | 
remaining there, who will fully sympathize with | 


us. 
D.—TRADE PUBLICATIONS. 


51.—Harper’s Pictorial History of the Great Rebellion. 
Parts 25—85. New York: Harper & Bros. 1868. 


We have already noticed the first volume of 


this work and take pleasure in returning to the | 
Although we saw in the Introductory 


subject. 
Chapters, and noticed, some carelessly written 


‘‘ History,” and not a few grave errors, the body | 


of the work seems to have avoided that careless- 
ness, very successfully ; and we have seen little in 


that principal portion of it which we cannot heart- | 
It is written without any preten- | 


ily commend. 
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tion, in a plain, honest style ; and it will take a 
prominent place in the permanently useful histo- 
ries of the War. 

But the specialtic of this work is the illustra- 
tions which it is enabled to produce without fold- 
ing—large in size, evidently faithful in their de- 
tails, and, as works of art, admirable. The maps 
are large and minute ; the portraits are often ex- 
quisitely engraved; the landscapes have been 
carefully sketched and reproduced on the wood ; 
and the compositions are spirited and well 
arranged. There is no illustrated History of the 
War, within.our knowledge, which is so admira- 
bly illustrated. 

The entire work is now before the public, form- 
ing two fine volumes; and we suppose they can 
be purchased entire, bound, by those who do not 
desire to take them in separate numbers. 


52.—Zell's Popular Cyclopedia and Universal Diction- 
ov Edited by L. Colange. Philadelphia: T. Elwood 
Zell. 1868. No. 1. Quarto, pp. 8. Price 10 cents. 

This is the initial number of what promises 
to be an exceedingly useful work, 

The purpose of the Editor is to concentrate 
within two Royal Quarto volumes, the informa- 
tion which is now to be found only in the vari- 
ous volumes of the Gazetteer, the Biographical 


| Dictionary, the Encyclopedias of Medicine, Law, 
| Agriculture, Religion, etc. ; and History, Biog- 


raphy and Geography, Science, the Arts, and 
Language, Religion, Philosophy, and Agricul- 
ture, and the entire circle of knowledge, will 
find places within its pages. 

The articles will be necessarily brief, but 
generally as complete as will be often required ; 
while the beautiful style in which it is issued, 
whether considered in the well-printed letter- 
press or the exquisite little illustrations, will 
make it a welcome guest, wherever it shall go. 

We shall notice it hereafter, from time to 
time, as the numbers successively appear. 


53.—Historical Account of Boquet’s Expedition Against 


| the Ohio Indiana, in 1764. “With Preface by Francis Park- 


man, and a translation of Dumas’ Biographical sketch of 
General Boquet. Cincinnati, O.: Robert Clarke & Co. 
1868 Octavo, pp. xxiv, 162. Price $3.00. 

The enterprising publishers of this volume, 
some time since, issued proposals for the publi- 
cation of a uniform series of volumes, devoted 
to Western History, under the title of The Ohio 
Valley Series; and we have here, the first fruit 
of the undertaking. 

The old book which they have selected for 
the initial volume, both on account of its scarc- 
ity and its historical importance, is admirably 
adapted for the purpose ; and the excellent judg- 
ment which prompted the employment of Mr. 
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Parkman, to write an Introduction to the work, 
assures us that “he guiding spirit of the enter- 
prise is fit for the task which it has undertaken. 

The Expeditio1 of Colonel Boquet, in 1764, 


was one of those aggressive movements against | 


the confederat ’d ) ndian tribes of the West, which 
became neces: sry in order to secure the frontier, 
and to preserve the garrisons which had been 


posted in the Western Country; and the suc- | 


cess of his undeitaking forms one of the agree- 


able incidenis of Colonial military history. | 


The narrative o° the Expedition was subse- 
quently written ky Doctor William Smith, Pro- 
vost of the College of Philadelphia, and, in 
1765, printed ia that City; and, in 1766, it was 
reprinted in },ondon, and, in 1769, in Amster- 
dam. Althou.zh ot very rare, it is quite scarce ; 
and it is well «nai; itghas been thus reproduced. 

Mr. Parkms.’s Introduction is a pleasant ar- 
ticle reviewing the situation of affairs which 
rendered it necessary to organize such an Expe- 


dition; but le edds nothing to the account in | 


the text, concer rniag the result of the movement, 
and may be st. »pused, therefore, to approve its 
terms. 


It is stran;e, however, that Mr. Parkman | 


shonld have fi ‘len into the error of attributing 


to Mr. Spoffor ', the excellent Librarian of Con- | 
gress, the discove-y of the name of the writer of | 


this volume. “Mr. Spofford, we are sure, would 
not desire suc}: cr dit, in view of the well-known 


fact, that the  xtract from Doctor Smith’s let- | 


ter, quoted by Mi. Parkman, in this connection, 
was printed in « N ote, appended to the title of the 


volume, in th: Catclogue of Printed Books in | 


the Library of the New York Historical Society, 
(page 550,) which was published in 1859. Ref- 
erence may aiso be made, on the same subject, 
to the Histor:csn, Macazrng, II, iii, 180, 252. 
Although we «re sure that Mr. Parkman is in- 


capable of inj.astice to any one, astranger might | 


readily attribu‘e this mistake to the propensity 
of Boston writers, to treat as a discovery, any- 


thing not before generally known in Boston, no | 
matter how familiar it may have been elsewhere. | 


Peter Force was the real discoverer of the Author's 
name, 


54.—The Janes Family.—A Genealo 
of the Descendant: of William Janes, the emigrant ancestor 


of 1687, with an extended Notice of Bishop Edmund §. | 


Janes, D.D., and other Biographical Sketches. By Rev. 
Frederic Janes. New York : John H. Dingman. [C. Scrib- 
ner &Co.} 1868. Octavo, pp. 419. Price $7. 

The title-pa;se will convey to the reader a cor- 
rect idea of the character of this work, as the Au- 
thor intended to make it. There are a Preface ; 
an Introduction, in which the Author explains the 
system which he followed in arranging the several 
sketches, apologizes for his shortcomings as a 


and Brief History | 
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Genealogist, etc. ; an, ‘‘ Historical,” in which he 
narrates the story of the settlement of the New 
Haven Colony by Messrs. Davenport and Eaton ; 
‘*The Janes Family,” in which the history of that 
respectable family is discussed,—Guido de Janes, 
who accompanied Henry II. from France, in 1154, 
| being considered the originator of the family in 
England, and William Janes, of New Haven, that 
of the American branch; although the Author 
| strangely admits (p. 28) that he has no evidence 
| whatever to connect Guido, the Norman interlop- 
| er, with William Janes who carried the name to 
America! Of course, like all others who settled 
in New England, this William Janes, ancestor of 
the American family, was a refugee from England 
for conscience sake, which piece of information, 
| historically considered, is not worth a brass but- 
| ton. The Genealogies follow, in the preparation 
of which the Author has not been very happy in 
| the choice of a system of arrangement—a fault 
| which he shares with many others who write 
Genealogies ;—although the carefully-prepared 
| Index, at the end of the work, will enable the 
reader to fii any particular person referred to, 
without difliculty. 

In the writing of the personal sketches, espe- 
| cially those of the earlier members of the family, 
Mr. Janes should have given, at the foot of the 
page, the authorities on which he rested when he 
made the various statements, many of them im- 
| portant, which crowd this portion of his volume—- 
asad omission, which we can hardly excuse him 
for being guilty of—and if he had made fewer 
attempts at what he evidently considers elegance 
of style, anc more frequently kept out of sight the 
supposed fine effect of some pet figure of speech, 
he would have written more creditably as a histo- 
rian and genealogist, and have saved space for 
more import:nt material. Considered as a whole, 
however, this volume will be acceptable, as it 
will also be very useful, to the genealogist and 
local historian ; and as such we heartily commend 
it to those of our readers who make collections 
of this class of works. 

The typography is Munsell’s: we need say no 
more. 





55.—The New Gospel of Peace according to St. Benja- 
min. New York: American NewsCompany. Octavo, pp. 
xxviii, 348. 
Among the most popular of the various ‘‘ War 
‘* pamphlets” with which the whole country has 
been flooded during the past six or seven years, 
have been those, written in the style of the Scrip- 
| tures, which are known as The Gospel of Peace, 
| New Gospel of Peace, etc.; and the American 
| News Company has done well by collecting one 
of the series and preserving it, in good style, for 
the use of those who shall follow us, 
The New Gospel is said to have been written by 


| 
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Richard Grant White, Esq., the well-known 

‘*Shakespeare scholar ;”:and those who know 
the purpose for which’ it was written, need not 
be told that, in common with all of the class, this 


work is violently partisan in its character and not | 


always just concerning those of whom it treats. 


those who do not consider it beneath their dignity, 
as men and women, to work for a living, even in 
humble occupations. Thus, ‘‘the Phadees” 
(Paddies, or Irish) ‘‘the Bidhees” (Biddies, or 
Irish women) ‘‘the Gnuzebois” (the News-boys), 
amoung others, receive the coarse attentions of 
** St. Benjamin ;” and if its reputed author was 
indeed the author, for reasons which he should 
have appreciated, this portion of the work might 
have heen very properly omitted. 

The volume is a verv handsome specimen of 
printing on tinted laid paper ; 


of collectors of fine books. 


56.—Ancient Cities and Hm mpevees their pro) nets a= 
read in the light of history and modern researc E. H. 
Gillett. Philadelphia : Presbyterian Publication Commalt. 
tee. N.D. Octavo, pp. 302. 


One of the most industrious of men is Doctor 
E. H. 
church in Harlem, whose labors in historical 
literature are well known to our readers and 
throughout the country. 

The work before us is designed to lay before 
the reading public the result of modern research, 
as it has illustrated the prophecies and made them 
more easily understood by those who, before, 
were ignorant of many of their teachings; and it 
may usefully serve as a supplement of Bishop 


Newton and Alexander Keith, and other works | 


of that character. 
In the prosecution of his plan, Doctor Gillett 


has devoted entire chapters to Egypt, Ninevah | Ms 
| Vt. : 


andthe Assyrian Empire, Babylon, Petra, Bashan, 
the cities of Moab and Ammon, Philistia, Tyre, 
Sidon, Samaria, Damascus, Jerusalem, and the 
seven ’ Churches of Asia, closing with a general 
survey of Scripture Prophecy; and we need not 
say that he has done his work well, since he sel- 
dom fails to do so, in whatever he undertakes. 

It is handsomely printed and fully illustrated ; 


and must be a very acceptable addition to many a | 


family book-shelf as well as to the greater num- 


her of Sunday-school librarics throughout the | 


country. 


57.—A treatise on Meteorology. With a collection of me- 
teorological tables. By Elias Loomis, LL.D. New York : 
Harper & Bros. 1868. Octavo, pp. 305. 


and its rubricated | 
title-page gives it additional claims on the regards 


Gillett, the Pastor of the Presbyterian | 
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| to the commonstock. 
Besides, it seems to be particularly sarcastic on | 


[January, 


who are working out its great problems to their 
utmost limit. Forty years have witnessed creat 


| accessions to the stock of material which meteor- 


ologists can employ ; 
‘*stations ” 


and ‘** more than a thousand 
in our own country have contributed 
Foreign countries have also 
employed their learned men in this generally im- 
portant work; and, both here and there, it is yet 
unfinished. 

We are told, however, that ‘‘there has not 
** hitherto appeared, at least in the English lan- 
‘*ouage, any general treatise on meteorology, 
‘* which furnishes a comprehensive view of tine 
‘* present condition of every branch of this sci- 
‘**ence with a minuteness sufficient to satisfy one 
** who is himself engaged in the business of ob- 
“serving,” That want, the learned Professor of 
Yale College has attempted to supply in this 
volume ; and he has wisely done so by combining 
the text-book for instruction with the exposition 
of the present state of the science. The high 


| character of Professor Loomis affords a guarantee 


| of the completeness and the correctness of his 





| 
| 
| 
| 


| and was created, in law, 


| wards, 


work; and it must be an important addition to 
the educational and scientific literature of the 
country. 

The illustrative cuts number upwards of a hun- 
dred; and the entire work wears an air of sub- 
stantial neatness which entirely becomes it. 


58,—Steven Lawrence. Yeoman. 
New York : Sheldon & Co, 1868, Octavo, pp. 422. 
This story, which has passed through The 
Galaxy, now appears in an independent volume, 
neatly printed, and more neatly illustrated. 


A novel. By Mrs. Ed- 


69.—The History of Middletown, Vermont, in three dis- 
courses, delivered before the citizens of that town, February 
7 and ai, and March 30, 1867, by Hon. Barnes Frisbie. Pub- 
lished by request of the citizens of Middletown. Portland, 
Tuttle & Co. 1867. Octavo, pp. 180. 

There is one peculiarity of New England which 
may be usefully imitated in all other parts of the 
world ; and that is its habit of preserving and 
publishing histories of its towns, with all the de- 
tails which plodding students so much delight to 
find, ready collected and printed for their use. It 
is a habit which enables New England's vanity to 
display itself and New England’s story-tellers to 
boast unduly of ancient virtues; but it also pre- 
serves and very often circulates papers of great 
value, and gives the results of research which 
entitle their authors to the enjoyment of everlast 
ing gratitude. 

This town of Middletown is in Rutland-county, 
in October, 1784; al- 


The subject of which this volume treats is of | though it had given homes to sundry families, 


modern growth, and it is still in the hands of | several years earlier. 


those skilful workmen throughout the country, 


The places where the pio- 
neers originally settled are noted, in this volume. 
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The hardships which they endured are spoken of. 
The labors which they expended are minutely 
‘ described. Men and measures, in the utmost de- 
tail, are traced through their careers. 


There is no pretension, no ‘‘ fine writing,” no 


writing for Buncombe, in this homely volume; | 
but its author evidently kept in view the purpose | 


of his undertaking, 
fulfilled it. 
We regard it asa really excellent ‘* local,” 


and honestly and earnestly 


60.—History of Elizabeth, New Jersey; including the 
early history of Union County. By Rev. Edwin F. Hat- 
field, D.D. New York: Carleton and Lanahan. 1868, Octa- 
vo, pp, 701. 


The result of much labor, judiciously expend- | 
its | 


ed, the volume before us will convey to 
readers such a history of Elizabeth, as few other 
cities possess. Undertaking the task of its 
authorship at the solicitation of the Author's 
townsmen, and prosecuting it as a labor of love, 
Doctor Hatfleld, as we happen to know, has 
carefully examined for himself the original 
authorities concerning his subject, and as care- 


fully employed them in the preparation of this | 


volume. He has patiently worked in the quar- 
ry, in person, and conscientiously hewed out, 
for himself, the material which he 
and if he has erred, it is not the error which in- 
dolence has produced, nor that which is the off- 
spring of prejudice or local influences. 


Commencing his narrative with the entrance | 


of the Half-moon into te Hudson, which Doctor 


Hatfield considers the discovery of the waters of | 
that river—of which there are reasonable doubts 


-the Author traces the history of the attempts 
at settlement, as well as that of the settlement 
itself; the policy of the Dutch; the conquest by 
the English, in 1664; the Grant of what are now 
New Jersey and Nev York to the Duke of 
York; and the manorial Grant of New Jersey 
by the Duke to Carteret and Berkely—the latter 
seeming to be undersiood by Doctor Hatfield 
as an absolute “sale of the territory,” in fee 
simple, instead ofa mere copyhold, as was real- 
ly the case—He describes the settlement of 
Elizabeth-town, in 1665; and from that time to 
the present, through adversity and prosperity, 
in Peace and War, under the British, and under 
New Jersey, Elizabeth is presented in her politi- 
cal, social, and religious aspects, with scrupul- 
ous fidelity to the truth, asthe Author has un- 
derstood it, after laborious investigation, and 
with unusual precision and great minuteness of 
detail. 

It will be entirely impossible to follow the 
Author throughout his work, so little has he 
written which is not [patent to his subject; and 
we content ourself by saying, in general terms, 
that we do not remember any local history, un- 


has used ; | 
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| less that of Boston, by our venerable friend, Mr. 
Drake, which so nearly illustrates our idea of 
| what a “local history” should be, as this. We 
| Say this because we can say no less, with justice 
|} to ourself and to the Author: if we could say 
more in the same space we should be glad to 
do so, 
| Typographically, the volune is a very neat 
} one; and it will be welcomed by scholars and 
| collectors, the country over, quite as gladly as 
| by the Jerseymen for whom and at whose in- 
stance it has been written. 


} 

61.—One of the Family. 
Carlyon’s Year 
pp. 112. 


Five hundred pounds reward. 
New York: 
50 cents, 


A Novel. By the author of 
Pg a York: Harper & Bros. 1868. Octavo, 
rice, 25 cents. 


A Novel. By a Barrister. 
Harper & Bros, 1868. Octavo, pp. 181. Price 


Charilotte’s Inheritance. A Novel. By M. E. Braddon, 
New York: Harper & Bros. 1868. pp. 145. Price 50 cents. 


Jennie’s Quiet Life. A Novel. Bythe Anthor of S¢. 
Olive’s, etc. New York: Harper & Bros. 1868. Octavo, pp. 
128, Price 50 cents. 


Poor Humanity. A Novel. By F. W. Robinson. New 
York: Harper & Bros. 1868. Octavo, pp. 170. Price 50 
cents. 


Brakespeare; or, the Fortunes of a Free Lance, A Novel. 
By the Author of Guy Livingston, etc. New York: Harper 
& Bros. 1868, Octavo, pp. 148. Price 50 cents, 


Love or Marriage? A Novel. By William Black. New 
York; Harper & Bros, 1868. Octavo, pp. 119. Price 50 
cents. 


The Dower House, AStory. By Annie Thomae, 
York: Harper Bros, 1868, Octovo, pp. 124. 


New 
Prtce 50 cents. 

The above are successive volumes of the widely 
known ‘‘Library of Select Novels” which the 
Harpers have been placing before the public, 
during several years past, and which now reaches 
its three hundred and eighteenth volume. 

They are all by standard European authors ; 
and are unabridged and unaltered. They are 
well-printed ; and while they will serve a good 
purpose among the hills, or by the sea-shore, or 
on the piazza, to amuse the sojourner there, they 
will not destroy the sight by reason of shabby 
typography; nor will they shock good taste or 
good morals by reason of their impurity. 


62.—Sermons of Henry Ward Beecher, Plymouth Church, 
Brooklyn. Selected from published and unpublished dis- 
coveries, and revised by their Author. In two voiumes. 
New-York: Harper & Brothers. 1868. Octavo, (I) 484, (II) 
486. Price $5.00. 


) 
Mr. Beecher’s ability, as a pulpit orator, myst 
be admitted by even his worst enemies, sinte 
nothing less than absolute ability could arrest 
and keep the attention of the thousands who 
listen to him, year after year, without impatience 





or fatigue. He has his faults, undoubtedly ; but 
who has no faults? Besides, he makes no un- 
due pretensions; he puts on no finical airs of 
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superior sanctity ; and his message is the message 
of the Gospel, earnestly and honestly delivered, 
in the sense and manner which he conceives it 
to be his duty to present it. 


Or course, Mr. Beecher is not a preacher of | 


the “ old school.” He says little about the car- 
dinal doctrines of the Bible; and he meddles only 
occasionally and incidentally with those funda- 
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| referred to in this volume, is not apparent— 
| emigrated to America; and from him there is a 
| plain, unvarnished story of tae different 
branches and members of the family—Richard 
was the father of Richard, Junior, who was the 
| father of Richard, Philip, Francis, Thomas, and 

Henry. Philip became the hcad of the Mary- 
| land branch of the family; Thom is became the 


mental questions which occupied, to the exclu- | Royal Governorof Virginia and t!:e head of the 
sion of most others, the attention of those in- | Westmoreland branch of the fi mi:y; Henry be- 
tellectual giants of “the olden time,” of whom | came the head of the Lees of Staford. 
we hear so much, | In the Westmoreland branch were Philip 
In the volumes before us, are a portion of these | Ludwell, Richard Henry, Frincis Lightfoot, 
sermons, selected from the “many hundreds” | and Arthur, Lee; Henry of fitatiord was the 
wiich have been published ; and the chosen ones | father of General Henry—* Light-horse Harry ” 
were carefully reviewed by their distinguished |—who was the father of Major Henry and 


author. They were originally prepared for his own | 
congregation, to*meet the wants of that mighty | 
mass of thinking men and women; and they 
have been aptly described as ‘“‘so many arrows | 
**shot in the day of battle, and every one of them 
“with a real and definite aim.” They are, there- 
fore, eminently qualified to meet the every-day 
wants of thousands; we have no doubt they 
will be received with that hearty we!come wh.ch 
they so evidently merit. 

The portrait of Mr. Beecher ornaments the 
work; and the typography is of that elegant 
class which has so widely separated the issues | 
of the Present from those of the days of our | 
boyhood. 


63.-—-Genealogical History of the Lee family 
and Maryland, from A.D. 1800 to A.D. 1865 


Ci inia 
ith Notes | 
and Illustrations. Edited by Edward C. Mead. New York: | 


Richardson & Co. 1868. Quarto, pp. 114. 


In this very beautiful volume, introduced by | 
an elaborate series of original: papers concerning | 
the arms of the Lee family and the frinily itself, 
is an ancient family-tree of that family, which 
has long slumbered among the famly-papers of 
the Editor. It is signed * CoarLes TowNLEYy, 
“York; Joun Pomrret, Rouge Croix;” andit 
bears the date of “ August 1*t 1750”—although it | 
strangely contains the family record of General 
Henry Lee and of his children and grand-child- 
ren, to the present day—and it traces a line of 
descent of the Lees, with here and there 
break, from Hugo de Lega, A.D., 1200, to Gen- 
eral Robert E, Lee, A.D., 1866. 

The Lees seem to have been a Bedfordshire 
family; but beside the establishment of that | 
fact, there is no evidence of its early history. 
Indeed, there is no apparent connection between | 
those isolated individuals who are referred to, 
as living prior to A.D. 1300; and the history 
itself really begins at the latter date. 

In 1641, Richard Lee, third son of Launcelet | 
Lee, of Cotton, in Shropshire—whose exact con- | 
nection with those of an earlier period, who arc | 


| “* Brunswick, New ra 


General Robert E. Lee. 

There is, also, a sketch of tie Custis family, 
and one of General Lee’s life and services; and 
we have no doubt that it will b2 very acceptable 
to a large portion of the people in the South. 

As a specimen of book-makin», considering 
the scarcity of material for the nu rrative of the 
earlier portions of the family, it is creditable to 
the Editor who compiled it; te the printers and 


| publishers, also, for the care excre sed in getting 


out the volume, much credit is due. It is em- 
phatica'ly a handsome book, ap; ropriately il- 
lustrated; and we imagine Cenvalogists and 
Collectors of tine works will be g id to learn of 
its publication. 


64.—Z'he Moonstone, A Novel. 
York: Harper & Bros., 1868, 

This work appeared, if we do not mistake, 
in successive numbers of Harpers Weekly ; and 
is brought into this form, for the convenience of 
readers. Its Author isone of most popular ot the 
day; and the character of the work, the repu- 
tation of its Author, and the neatness of its 
illustrations, will undoubtedly command for it 
an extended sale. 


By Wil!-ie Collins. New 
Octavo, pp. . 28. 


65.—Trial and Sentence of the Rev. Stephen H. Tyng, 
Jr. Rector of the Church of the Holy Trinity, New York, 
by the Right Rev. Horatio Potter, D.D. B: shop of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church in the Diocese o New York. For 
“Preaching and Reading Prayers in te City of New 
without the express permission 
8, D.D.,andtxe Rev. Edward 
February, 1868. Reported by Warbur- 
New York: Tiuos. Whittaker. 3 


“of the Rev. Alfred Stub 
“ B. Boggs, D.D.” 
ton, Bonynge, and Devine. 


| Bible House. 1868. Octavo, pp. 310. 


The internal troubles of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church in America, like those of its parent in 
England, are producing great taischief both 


| within and without its own borders. 


It is always dangerous to abandon the standard 
authorities on any subject whatever ; but in mat- 
ters of religion, that danger is peculiarly great 
which attends those who wander, ever so little, 
from ‘‘ the only rule of faith and practise.” New 
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rules and new standards may be vested with 
authority by merely human enactments. New 
offices may be created and filled with incumbents 
holding and exercising new and unusual authori- 
ty; and old and well-known offices may be 
filled with those on whom have been thrown 
powers and authority which were unknown in the 
days of those who spake and wrote authoritative- 
ly. But just so far as those rules and standards 
rest on merely human authority, and just so far as 
those officers rely on other warrants for the powers 
which they assume to wield, than those promul- 


gated by the divine Head of the Church, there is | 


danger both to the incumbents and to those 
whom they affect to rule. 

But there is another phase of this subject. 
When any one voluntarily enters upon the duties 
of an office, whether that office is duly authorized 
or not, while he continues to fill that office, to 
exercise the powers with which it vests him, and 
to enjoy its emoluments, he is bound, both in law 
and in honor, to recognize those who, by the 


same authority, are set over him, and to obey | 
all the rules and regulations which, by the same | 


authority, are laid down as the guide for his 
official action. There is neither sense nor reason 
in claiming, under any authority whatever, the 
honors and emoluments of an office, while the 


weight of that authority, in all that relates to the 
duties of the same office, is denied by the in- 


cumbent. When those duties become onerous to 
the incumbent, when his ‘‘ conscience” forbids 
the recognition by that incumbent of the authori- 
ty of those who, by virtue of that law, are above 
him, or of those rules and regulations to which he 
has promised and owes obedience, he should re- 
tire from the office which he holds, and lay down, 
at once, both the emoluments which he enjoys 
and the obligations which are distasteful to him. 

Entertaining these views, we opened this 
volume and examined its contents. Denying the 
existence of any legitimate authority in any one, 
any where, to prevent any other person from 
preaching the Gospel in whatever town and at 
whatever time the latter shall please to do so; 
and finding in Mr. Tyng’s accusers no such au- 
thority whatever, even by their own showing, 
except the warrant of merely human enactment, 
we fully and heartily concurred with Mr. Tyng, in 
his abstract denial of any competent authority, in 
Doctors Stubbs and Boggs, to forbid him from 
preaching and praying in New Brunswick, when- 
ever he desired to do so, agreeably to the terms of 
the Great Commission; but we thus concurred 
with him only because we recognized no other 
authority in these matters than that which is 
found in ‘‘the only rule of faith and practise ”»— 
the Scriptures, faithfully translated—and because 
we have not recognized as of any authority what- 
ever, any of those internal scctarian regulations 

Wlist Mac. Von. V. 11 
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which he, when he was ordained, fully recognized 
and promised to obey, and by virtue of which, 
alone, he is the *‘ Rector” of the Church of which 
he is the Pastor and enjoys the privileges and 
emoluments of that office. On the other hand, 
we cannot understand how an _ Episcopalian 
‘* priest,” as such, who has voluntarily assumed 
the obligations of his order, whether canonical or 
otherwise, can consistently refuse to conform to 
the recognized and authoritative rules of his own 
Church, whether those rules are called ‘*‘ Canons” 
or ‘* By-laws ;” nor can we see any reason why, in 
violation of those rules, to which he had already 
promised official obedience, Mr. Tyng should 
have disregarded the official rights which, under 
the provisions of those rules, Messrs. Stubbs and 
Boggs indisputably enjoyed in New Brunswick. 

If these rules had become obnoxious to Mr. 
Tyng, he should have surrendered the emoluments 
and honors which, under their warrant alone, he 
was zealously enjoying, at the same time that 
he refused to discharge the duties which they im- 
posed: until such surrender and withdrawal, he 
was bound, in law and in honor, to be honestly 
obedient to them in all their parts. His own 
solemn promise, in his case, was the controlling 
power ; and, whether judiciously assumed by him 
or not, it was his duty to obey its requirements. 

In the very important volume which is before 
us, we have a complete report of this trial. By ap- 
pearing voluntarily before its authorized Court, 
Mr. Tyng continued to recognize the authority 
of ‘‘ the Church,” over a subject on which he had 
previously dared to set that authority at defiance— 
a subject too, in which, under the law to which 
he owed obedience, he had no right of action 
whatever. He was ably defended: but he was 
defended under a law the full extent of whose 
binding force, as the sole standard—‘‘ the only 
‘‘rule of [his] faith and practise”—he was as 
little prepared to assert as were his accusers ; and 
he was accused under a law to which he owed 
obedience, by virtue of his own voluntary obliga- 
tions, as fully and as completely as his accusers. 
He was condemned under that self-imposed law ; 
and under it, too, he was punished. Under that 
law, strengthened by his own voluntary promises 
of obedience and his subsequent voluntary recog- 
nition of its authority by appearing before the 
Court which it had instituted, he has no just 
cause of complaint, at the result; and if his ad- 
mirers are anxious to find one on whom they can 
more properly fix censure than on any other, for 
unwarrantably destroying the peace of his denom- 
ination, that person must be Mr. Tyng, himself, 
the violator of his own covenant. 

It seems to us that while Mr. Tyng recognizes 
the binding force of the Canons of his Church, it 
is his duty to obey their demands: when that 
obedience shall become too great a burden for him 
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to carry, his most proper course will be to with- 
draw from the sphere of the Canons’ authority 
and thus relieve himself from the obligations 
which, with his assent, they have imposed upon him. 


66.— History of New York City from the Discovery to 
the Present Day. By William L. Stone. New York: E. 
Cleave. 1868. Octavo, pp. 252. 

Mr. Stone seems to have intended this work 
for popular use; yet it is written with great 


care and commendableaccuracy. The narrative, | 
in many of its parts, is necessarily brief; yet we | 


have noticed no marked neglect, in any instance, | opfocted. 


and imagine that there are few instances of it. 
As the work has been made the vehicle for an 

advertising business, there has been little atten- 

tion paid to the character of the typography. 


67.—Light on the Last Things. By William B. Hayden- 
New York: New Jerusalem Publishing House. 1869. Duo- 
decimo, pp. 193. 


| 
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. 
“‘ed from infancy in the pure tradition of the 
‘Pilgrim Fathers, a pupil of the ablest teachers 
‘*of Yale, Princeton, and Andover, sincere and 
**earnest in his disposition, and therefore a com- 


| ‘* petent witness regarding those things of which 





The Author has no doubt succeeded in putting | 


some of the prominert points of the New Church 
theories into the plainest and most unambiguous 
language. He calls it ‘‘New Truth for a new 


** Age. ” That the age és new, he cites the progress 
and development of the four quarters of the 
past century as proof. The ratio of advance and 
improvement in each, over the former quarter, is 


brought to testify that, since 1757, the New Jeru- 
salem has been descending. Progress and devel- 
opment in science——natural, social, and political— 
is conferring an ear upon him who would ‘hear 
‘* what the Spirit saith unto the Churches.” 


Although the book bears some marks of haste, | 


the Author displays a most perfect knowledge of 
his subject. He treats of the spiritual existence 
of man beyond the grave, as one who scarcely 
needed the aid of ‘‘ open vision.” From this book, 
in so small a compass, the most ordinary reader 
may, in a few hours, possess himself of a know- 
ledge of that country ‘‘ from whose bourne no trav- 
‘* eller returns,” which cannot fail to exercise an 
abiding influence upon his life and character. It 
is this nearness to the realm of Spirit, which such 
disclosures inculcate, that renders the doctrine of 
Swedenborg so emphatically ‘‘the doctrine of 
‘‘ life.” W. 


68.—Gropings after Truth: A life journey from New 
England Congregationalism to the One Catholic and Apos- 
tolic Church. By Joshua Huntington. New York: Catho- 
lic Publication Society. 1868. Duodecimo, pp. 167. Price 
75 cents. 

The Author of this little volume is described, in 
the Preface, as ‘‘ a genuine son of New England, 
‘* descended from ancestors who, from the first 
** settlement of the Colonies, have been honora- 
‘* bly distinguished in Church and State, educat- 





** he speaks.” He is said, also, to have first pass 
ed from Congregationalism, of the New England 
school, toinfidelity; thence, again,to Congregation- 
alism ; thenceto Episcopacy ; and thence to Rome. 

The work itself is in the form of a letter, ad 
dressed to a friend, announcing, first, the change 
of the writer’s ecclesiastical relations ; and, next, 
describing the process by which the change was 


There have been, from the beginning, two 
grand divisions in the religious world ; and those 
divisions, sometimes under one name and some- 
times under another, have constantly waged war 
against each other. Christ and the Pharisees 
when the Savior was on earth, were the representa 
tativesof theseantagonistic parties; and Grace and 
Works were the respective corner-stones on which 
the two systems rested. The same structures, 
resting on the same foundations, are still before 
us; and there is no one who pretends, or ought 
to pretend, that ‘‘the Reformation,” so called, 
affected the religious status of cither of these 
parties ; and no one can justly assume that cither 
the Reformed or the unreformed, as such, be- 
longed necessarily to either party. 

There was little else than politics in the religion 


| of either Rome or England, two hundred years 


ago; and the strife between the Puritans and the 
Conformists, in the English Estabiishment, had 
as little to do with the Bible, or the doctrines of 
the Bible, or pure and undefiled Religion, as had 
the strife between Henry VIII. and the Pope ; and 
when John Winthrop, and John Cotton, and the 
Puritan fathers emigrated to America, they emi- 
grated as politicians rather than as _religionists ; 
and they brought with them no more Godliness 
than was necessary to give color to the surface of 
their pretensions. Of course, the Church which 


| these men founded was like the men who founded 


it—it was merely a synagogue of Pharisees, 
holding not merely those who made merchandise 
of their religion, but such as those whom the 
Savior branded as ‘‘ thieves,” und indignantly 
whipped from the temple of the living God. 
That such a Church should be found cold, un- 
yielding, inconsistent, and unscriptural, may rea- 
sonably be expected ; and that such an oneas Mr. 
Huntington, looking no farther than its narrow 
teachings, should become disgusted with it, does 
not, in the least, surprise us; nor, in view of the 
fact that he isa New Englander, is it at all incon- 
sistent, as we understand it, that he is now in Rome. 

We are not insensible of the apparent harshness 
of this judgment; but as we have often said 
that a consistent Methodist must be also an 
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Universalist, so we say now that those who can | may be usefully followed, both by reason of its 
find sufficient license, outside of the Scriptures | 


and merely in the dicta of their respective Church- 
es, for doing what God has Nor authorized and 
for refusing to do what God was laid down as a 


duty, are already at Rome; and, whether it | 


pleases or displeases, we are constrained to say 
that those who are strictly followers of the Phari- 
saical system of ancient New England must, 
sooner or later, if consistent and honest, follow 
the example of the Author of this volume. 


| via, Hudson River and New 


| New ¢ 


The work is handsomely printed; and the | 


binding is after the most approved modern 
fashion. 


69.—A treatise on Physiology and Hygiene; for Schools, 
Families, and Colleges. By J, C. Dalton, M. D. Witkillus- 
trations. New York: Harper & Bros. 1868, Duodecimo, 
pp. 899. 


| P 


thoroughness, its moderation, its earnestness, and 
yet its entire simplicity of style and language. 


71.— Walling’s Route and City Guides, 
A.—New York to Saratoga, Buffalo, and Niagara Falls, 
York Central Railroads, Pp. 


New York to Harrisburg, 
ersey. Allentown Line. Pp. 
C.—Erie Railway. Pp. 60. 
 _ River. Pp. 34. 
E.—New York to Boston, via Springfield Route. Pp. 46. 
F.—New York to Montreal and the White Montane 
via ae London, Palmer, Brattleboro, and Bellows Falls. 
p. 59. 
G.—Harlem Route. Pp. 82. 
H.—New York to Boston, via Shore Line Ronte. Pp, 43. 
I.—New York to the White Mountains, via Connecticut 


84, 54, 
y via Central Railroad of 
68, 


River. Pp. 45. 


J.—Long Island, via Long Island Railroad. Pp. 41. 
K.—Stonington Line. New York to Boston, via Long 


| Island Sound, Stonington, and Providence, Pp. 42. 


Doctor Dalton has rendered an essential service | 


to the great body of the public, in the preparation 
of this volume—so well adapted to bring before 
the unprofessional reader a well-defined and in- 
telligent knowledge of the physiological structure 
of man. He has employed no term which may 
not be readily understood by the ordinary reader ; 
and his style of teaching is at once simple and ex- 
ceedingly effective. Besides, there are numerous 
well-executed wood-cuts, illustrative of the text ; 


7 3 ; ty 1 ~t} ? _ - _ | . * 
and a well supplied Glossary and an excellent | Guide-books or ‘locals, 


Index, at the end of the volume, enable those 
who turn to it to gather readily the information 
which they seek in its pages. 

In every respect, it is a useful book ; and should 
be found in every household. 


70.—The Holy Communion, its Philosophy, Theology, 
and Practise. By John Bernard Dalgairns. Third edition, 
New York: The Catholic Publishing House. 1868, Duode- 
cimo, pp. xvi, 440. 

This work has become a standard on the sub- 
ject of which it treats, among the members of the 
Roman Catholic Church, both those in Europe and 
thosein America. It treats, Fist, of the Philo- 
sophy of the Holy Communion, in which the doc- 
trine of Transubstantiation is most claborately 
discussed, and all the objections which have been 
raised against it—especially the scientific objec- 
tions—have been successively examined, with 
calmness, dignity, and ability, such as are rarely 
witnessed in a polemic; SEcoND, of its Theology, 
in which the various theological features of the 
Holy Communion are similarly discussed; and 
the doctrines of the union of the soul to God in 
the Holy Communion, of its effects on the soul, 
etc., as understood by the Church referred to, 
receive due notice; and, Turrp, /ts practise, as 
seen in its history, its limits, the communion of 
sinners, of the worldly, of the imperfect, etc., 
are carefully examined. 

As a controversial work, this is a model which 





L.—Norwich Line, New York to Boston and the White 
Mountains, via New London, Norwich, Worcester, Lake 
Winniptseogee, Plymouth, or Littleton. Pp. 71. 

M.—Bristol Line. New York, via Long Island Sound, 
Bristol, and Providence. Pp. 89. 

This series of hand-books for travellers is pub- 
lished by Taintor & Bros., New York, in neat 
16 mo. volumes; and they must be exceedingly 
useful to ali who are passing over the several 
routes to which they relate. 

They are very neatly printed and amply illus- 
trated with well-executed maps; and whether as 
> concerning which so 
many of our readers pay special attention, they 


| are worthy of an extended circulation. 


72.—Fifty years in the Intinerant Ministry. By 8 
Landon, of the New York East Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. Delivered in Brooklyn, in May, 1868, and 
ordered to be published by said Conference. New York: 
N, Tibbals & Co. 1868. Duodecimo, pp, 48, Price 20 cents, 

The author of this Sermon is an old man; a 
Methodist Preacher ; and, evidently, an honest, 
outspoken, humble Christian. He was born on 
Grand Isle, in Lake Champlain; entered the 
ministry, fifty years since; and is still in the har- 
ness. 

‘There are several classes who will welcome this 
little work— First, the members of the Methodist 
Church; Second, those who can admire the Chris- 
tian who has discovered that he is neither a giant 
nor a Madonna; Third, those who can stand the 
earnest lashing of a sturdy hand, on matters 
which should nerve every honest man’s arm ; 

fourth, those who collect ‘‘ locals,” whether as 
collectors or readers; and, Fifth, those who can 
appreciate some of the choicest little portraits, 
painted in words, with which we are acquainted: 

The picture of Mr. Anson, crossing the Lake 
to Grand Isle ; that of the slaughtered officers on 
the Confiance, after the battle of Lake Cham- 
plain ; that of Father Anson on his Circuit ; and 
several others, are vastly more worthy of perusal 
than many others of larger pretensions. 
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It is a very neat little affair ; and will interest 
every one who can feel interested in the well- 
told narrative of an honest, intelligent old man. 


73.—A text book of Natural Philosophy: an_ accurate, 
modern, and systematic explanation of the elementary 
principles of the science. Adapted to use in High Schools 
and Academies. By Lero - Cooley. New York: C. 
Scribner & Co. 1868. Duodecimo, pp. 317. 

This volume is evidently designed to be a ‘‘text- 
“* book of Natural Philosophy,” suited tothe wants 
of the higher grades of schools. It is especially 
notable, because it is not too much crammed with 
matter which ordinary classes cannot comprehend ; 
and because it keeps up with the times, in the 
progress of science, discarding what has been re- 
jected by the most intelligent teachers of the sci- 
ence, and admitting all known improvements 
which come within its sphere of observation. 

In the selection of its subjects, it judiciously 
avoids everything that is merely novel or amus- 
ing; and, in its arrangement of its subjects, it 
is particularly entitled to commendation. 

It is neatly printed and amply illustrated with 
well-executed wood-cuts. 


74.—The Record of the Second Massachusetts Infantry, 
1861-1865. By Alonzo H. Quint, its Chaplain. Boston: 
dames P, Walker, 1867.” 

A book of over five hundred pages, with 
many excellent steel-engravings of officers con- 
nected withthe Regiment. The Author, a mem- 
ber of the “ Church militant,” says in his Pref- 
ace: “Counting it the honor of my life to have 
“been the Chaplain of the Second Massachusetts 
“Infantry, the preparation of this record has been 
“no less a work of love than of duty. My own 
“full notes, compared with and completed by 
“the note-books of officers and enlisted men, 
“were its basis. I have also carefully studied 
“all the various rolls, books, and Reports of the 
“Regiment and of Companies; the full papers 
“preserved by Brevet Major-general Gordon ; pri- 
“vate letters and letters in newspapers; official 
“Reports of Generals, the Report of the Com- 
“mittee on the Conduct of the War, and the 
“State papers; special histories of Campaigns 
“and Biographies, as well asrebel Histories, Bi- 
“ ographies, and oflicial Reports. In addition to 
“the thanks due to Adjutant J. A. Fox and 
“others of the Regiment, I acknowledge my ob- 
“ligations to the officials in the Adjutant-gen- 
“eral’s office, for the kindest facilities in the ex- 
“amination of their excellent records.” And a 
life-picture it is, in fact, this record “ for men 
“to whom every date is a scene and every name 


* Although we have already passed our judgment on this 
work, we cannot withhold this, which has been written and 
sent to us by a distinguished officer, referred to in its pages, 


who is vastly more capable of judging of its merits t 
we are.—Eprror Histonroat MaGazine. 


1an 
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“a comrade, for widows and orphans, and for 
“ childless parents.” 

Books of this kind, besides being a memento 
to those personally concerned, have two impor- 
tant objects: First, to preserve what is worthy 
to be preserved of a struggle, which stands 
without a parallel in regard to dimensions and 
sacrifices; Second, to serve as material for the 
purely military history of the War. We must, 
therefore, be thankful to the Author, for his faith- 
ful narration of what he experienced as an eye- 
witness and observer, and for the explanation of 
certain military events, according to his own 
knowledge, combined with such material as he 
was able to procure from other sources. 

No man, who undertakes to write an accurate 
history of the War, can dispense with this book, 
contafning a great number of statistical and his- 
torical facts, which would have been lost, unless 
gathered on the very field of battle, in the tur- 
moil of excitement, in camp and hospital, some- 
times from the lips of officers and men who after- 
wards paid, with their lives, for the patriotic 
principles which they cherished and defended, 

It would be impossible to give in this short 
review, an account of even the most conspicu- 
ous actions, in which the Regiment was engaged. 
Suffice it to say, that from the commencement 
to the end of the War, its career was as noble as 
it was one great, incessant Campaign; begin- 
ing with the most bloody baptism of Cedar- 
Mountain, where, ‘of twenty-three officers who 
“went upon the field, seven only came hack un- 
“ hurt, and thirty-five per cent. of the Regiment 
“as engaged, were killed or wounded,” Itthen 
participated in the battles of Antietam, of Chan- 
cellorsville, of Gettysburg; was transferred 
tothe West, where it fought under Hooker; and, 
finally, struck ‘‘ to the sea,” with Sherman. Its 
history forms part of the grandest features of 
the War; and its heroic deeds will forever em- 
bellish the Annals of the American people. 

To be just to the Author, we must add, that 
his style never loses its vivacity or freshness, ev- 


| en when applied to mere strategical or tactical 


explanations; and his book will, therefore, not 
only be instructive to its readers, but, also, 
pleasing and animating, in a rare degree. 


F. 8. 


75.—Microscopic Examinations of Blood and Vegeta- 
tions ; found in Variola, Vaccina, and Typhoid Fever. 
By J. H. Salisbury. M. D. New-York: Moorhead, Bond & 
Co. 1868. Octavo, pp. 66. 

This very handsome volume, illustrated with 
numerous illustrations, relates to a subject of 
the greatest importance ; and those who are com- 
petent, have expressed an opinion concerning its 
merits, which is highly honorable to the learned 
and patient investigator who wrote it. 
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We welcome it, as a contribution to the sci- 
entific literature of our common country, which 
has been furnished by the young but mighty 
West, althouvh we are not well versed in 
the subject Ciscussed; and we commend it 
to the carefu! examination of the thoughtful 
men, of all sclioo!s of practice, as a work which 
is said to be eminently worthy of their attention. 


16.—Comer’s Navigation simplified. A Manual of in- 
strnction in Naviyaticn, as practiced atsea. Adaptedtothe 
wants of the sailor, New-York: Harper & Brothers, 1868, 
Octavo, pp. 112, 51. 

This work, “compiled at, and expressly for, 
“the Navigation students of ‘‘ Comer’s Commer- 
“cial College, Boston,” is intended to simplify 
the story of this important science, so as to en- 
able persons of limited education to acquire ¢ 
knowledge of it, in the shortest possible time. 
It seeks, by the small number and simplicity 


of its Rules, to impart to the learner a know- 
ledge of the reasons for the processes; and it 
seems to be well adapted for the purposes for 
which it was designed, 


Ti.—Cradle Lands. By Lady Herbert. New York: 
Catholic Publication Society. 1868. Duodecimo, pp. 382. 
Price $2. 

One of the neatest of the recent issues from 
the press, typographically considered, and one 
of the most interesting, in its contents, is the 
volume before us. 

It describes a journey, undertaken for the 
benefit of an invalid, by way of Alexandria 
and Cairo, to Je‘usalem, and thence, through 
Palestine and Asia Minor, to Constantinople. 
The description is exceedingly graphic; and we 
have followed the Authoress with so much inter- 
est. that we sonetimes fancy that we can see, in 
our minds’-eye, the images of the scenes which she 
has so skilfully opened to our view, in the pages 
of this volume. Indecd, we do not remember 
any volume cf travels more enticing; and the 
exceedingly beautiful wood-cuts which illustrate 
the text, fender the work still more attractive. 

As we have said, the typography is very beau- 
tiful ; and reflects credit on Messrs. John A. Gray 
& Green, by whora it was executed. 


18.—The Life of George Stephenson and of his Son, 
Robert Stephenson } comprising also a history of the inven- 
tion and introduction of the rail-way locomotive. By Sam- 
uel Smiles. With Pertrait and Illustrations. New York: 
Harper & Bros, 1868. Octavo, pp. 501. 

This is a revised edition of a work issued 
some ten years ago ; and it contains, in addition 
to the two Memoirs referred to, a very complete 
and interesting history of the Railway and Lo- 
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comotive-engine, those great revolutionizers of 
the world. 

The volume opens with a notice of the early 
“ Schemers and Projectors,” in which the origin 
of the railway, and the projects of Sir Isaac 
Newton, Doctor Darwin and Mr. Edgeworth, 
for the employment of Steam as a motive pow- 
er, are carefully noted. A chapter on “ Early 
“Locomotive Models,” follows; in which Watt 
& Bolton, Joseph Cugnot, Francis Moore, James 
Watt, William Symington, and OliverEvans, and 
their several models, are successively referred 
to. “The Cornish Engine,” and a Memoir of 
Trevithick, the noted Civil Engineer, closes the 
introductory part of the volume. 

Sketches of the Newcastle coal-fields and 
coal-trade, of modern Newcastle, and of the 
neighboring coal-works, prepare the way for an 
introduction to the Stephenson family—old 
Robert, a fireman to a pumping-engine, his wife, 
Mabel, and six half-clad children, of whom the 
second was “ George,” the celebrated Railway- 
engineer. 

The battle of George with poverty, is minute- 
ly detailed; and the step by step of his advance, 
from being an ignorant cow-tender to the great 
head of railway enterprise in England, is de- 
scribed with the utmost care. The various im- 
provements in Locomotive-engines are referred 
to; and the history of the Liverpool and Man- 
chester Railway and that of the Victoria Bridge 
form important features of the volume. 

We have rarely seen amore interesting vol- 
ume for a young mechanic than this; and even 
asa mere volume for casual reading, it is ex- 
ceeding interesting. The numerous engravings 
are very neatly executed; and the volume is 
worthy of a place on every workingman’s book- 
shelf, 


79.—New Phusiogomy, or Signs of Character, as mani- 
fested through temperament and external forms, and, espe- 
cially in “The Iluman Face Divine.” By Samuel R. Wells. 
With more than One Thousand Illustrations. New York: 
Samuel R, Wells. 1868. Octavo, pp. 768. Price $5. 


“The study of Man, from any stand-point, is 
“interesting,” Mr. Wells says with great truth ; 


'and the study of man from the stand-point of 


physiogomy, is not the least interesting. 

The elegant volume before us forms a com- 
plete treatise on this exceedingly important study, 
commencing with a definition of the term, and 
presenting, successively, a history of the science, 
its present staius, its application to various 
useful ends, ete. The various systems of Lava- 
ter, Walker, and Redfield, re discussed; the struc- 
ture of the human body is carefully described ; 
and the details of the science are then elabor- 
ately presented to the reader, with remarkable 
clearness and completeness. 


. 
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There seems to be no portion of the subject 
left unnoticed; and every portion is carefully 
and liberally illustrated with very fine wood- 
cuts, 


80.—Memorial of those who suffered for the Catholic 
Faith in Ireland, in the 16th, ith, and 18th Centuries. 
Collected and edited from the original authorities, by Myles 
O'Reilly, B, A., LL.D. New York: The Catholic Publication 
Society. 1869, Octavo, pp. 462. 

In this volume, Doctor O'Reilly, by way of 
Preface, has glanced at the causes which have 
produced Ireland’s troubles, and to the persecu- 
tions of Ireland’s churchmen, by those of an an- 
tagonistic faith; and then, commencing with 
1530 and closing with 1744, he has narrated the 
individual ca-es of persecution of some four 
hundred Irish Roman Catholics, who have suf- 
fered martyrdom because of their fidelity to the 
religion which they believed to be true. 

We are not insensible of the intolerance of 
the churchmen in England, in days gone by, 
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since Baptists, as well as Roman Catholics, have | 


been the frequent victims of their unmerciful 
persecutions; and we are not disposed to con- 
.ceal the fact that those who profess to be Chris- 
tians did this; nor to flatter ourself tuat none 


except savages persecuted others for religious | 
opinion’s sake. It has been the practice of State | 


religions, generally, whether Protestant, or Ro- 
man Catholic, or Mahommedan; whether in 
England, or France, or Ireland, or New England ; 
from the beginning of such Establishments, un- 


til now; and it will continue to be their prac- 


tice, wherever the power shall rest on them, even 
until the end of time. 
The list of the sufferers, in the record of Doc- 


tor O'Reilly, and his narrative of their suffer- | 


ings, are sufficient to appal the stoutest hearts; 
and, surely, the most relentless of bigots and 
the most hard-hearted of inquisitors never ex- 
ceeded the persecutions, in many of the instances 
here recorded, either in the ingenuity which 
was displayed in the punishment inflicted, or 
the resolution with which it was applied. 
Truly, this is Ireland’s Book of Martyrs, 


81.—7'ravels and Adventures in South and Centra! | 


America. First Series. Life in the Llanos of Venezuela: 
By Don Ramon Paez, New York: Charles Scribner & Co- 
1868. Duodecimo, pp. 1, 478. 

This appears to be a revision of a work, is™ 
sued long ago, entitled Wild Scenes in South 
America; and is very well calculated to interest, 
not only those who desire information concern- 
ing South America, but a large class of our 
young people who have revelled already in all 
the fulness of our own sporting stories, now too 
numerous in this vicinity. 

In the elaborate Introduction, we have a care- 


¢ 
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fully-prepared description of Venezuela; and 
the text which follows is descriptive of travels 
and adventures, more or less romantic, in that 
semi-savage portion of the New World. There 
is, however, scattered throughout this narration 
of adventures, very much which is descriptive 


|of the face of the country, of the habits and 


character of its inhabitants, of its natural pro- 
ductions, of its advantages and disadvantages 


|for the progress of civilization, etc.; and we 


have no doubt, therefore, it will find perma- 
nent places in many well-established libraries 
from which it wouid otherwise be carefully ex- 
cluded. 

It is neatly printed; and the Map and well- 
executed wood-cuts serve to assist the reader, 
while they also add to the attraction of the 
volume. 


82.—Finglish, Past and Present. Eight lectures, by 


of Dublin. 


Sixth edition, revised and improved. New York: Charles 


Scribner, 1868. 16 mo., pp. 325. 


In this little work, Archbishop Trench dis- 
cusses, successively, the English language “ as 
“a composite language,’—in which he treats 
of the varied origin of our words,-—“ as it 
“might have been,” had it not been for dis- 
tracting elements; the “ gains of the language” 
from various in-coming currents, whether from 


| conquests or colonies, or other sources ; the “ di- 


” 


“minutions of the language;”. the ‘‘ changes in 
“ the meaning of words;” and the “ changes in tlic 
“spelling of words.” 

In the pages of this little volume, how much 
careful and patient study has stored its invalu- 
able results; and from thence, how much may 
be learned, concerning our own mother tongue, 
which is important and useful to every one ? 
Presenting its interesting facts in language 
which adds to their origina] charms, it is one 
of the most agreeable books, for those who 
think, which we have recently seen; and it is 
also, as we have said, exceedingly useful. 

It is a very neat little affair, from the press of 
Spottiswood & Co., of London, although it bears 
the imprint of a New York house. 


83.— The Spanish Conquest in America, and its relations 
to the History of Slavery and to the Government of the 
Colonies. By Arthur Helps. Vol. IV. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 1868, Duodecimo, 7 p. 

This is the last of a_ series, of which, 
having seen no other volume, we can judge 
only from the contents of tiiis. It embraces Books 
the feud between the Pizarros and Alma- 
gros, in Peru; on ‘‘the New Laws;” on the re- 
conquest of Peru by Gasca; on the Protectors of 
the Indians; with a General Survey of Span- 
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ish Colonization in America; and is illustrated 
with maps. 


We have been much pieased with the style of this | 


work, although we cannot say that we see the 
propriety of introducing one of the maps in two 
different places in the volume, another in three 


places, another in jive places, and a fourth in ¢en | 


different places. 

There is an admirable Index to the work ; and 
to those who are interested in the subject of the 
Colonization by the Spaniards, this volume must 
prove very interesting. 


84.—Harly times in Raleigh. Addresses delivered by the 
Hon. David L. Swain, LL.D., at the dedication of Tucker 
Hall, and on the occasion of the completion of the monu- 


ment to Jacob Johnson; with Maps of the City of Raleigh, | 


for the years 1792, 1834, and 1847. Compiled by R. 8. Tuck- 
er. Raleigh: Walters, Hughes, & Co. 1867.  Duodecimo, 
pp. 41, 21, xi. 

These Addresses are important as matters of 
local interest, but for nothing else. They are 
formed by throwing together, without method, a 
number of disconnected facts concerning Raleigh, 
North Carolina, and various prominent individu- 
als ; and the whole reflects very little credit on 
the method of the President of an University. 
The facts, however, are not less important because 
of the imperfection of their setting ; 
reason, as we said in the beginning, these Ad- 

, dresses are important. 


85.—WNotes, critical, exrplunatory, and practical, on the 
Book of Psalms. By Albert Barnes. In three volumes, 
Volume I. 
pp. xlvi, 874. 


The venerable commentator presents in this 
work the fruit of the closing labors of a busy 


life; and much of it has been written under | 


physical disadvantages which would have ap- 
palled a less courageous man. 


The elaborate Jxtreduction which precedes 


the Commentary, includes a series of Sections 
devoted to the title, the authors, the collection 
and arrangement, tlhe superscriptions, the char- 
acter, the imprecations and the practical value 
of these Psalms, and to the qualifications for pre- 
paring a commentary on them; and each Psalm 
is separately preceded by an introduction in 
which the title, and the author of that Psalm 
and the occasion of its composition, are discuss-’ 
ed, and an analysis of its contents given. 

There is not much opportunity, in the treat- 
ment of the Psalms, tor the display of an Au- 


thor’s merely doctrinal ideas; and although Mr, | 
Barnes is known to be a Presbyterian, entertain- 


New York: Harper & Bros.. 1868, Duodecimo, | 
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The Comments are exceedingly thorough, em- 
bracing not only the Philosophy, but the struc- 
tion of the compositions, the customs referred to 
therein, the Instory of the occasion which pro- 
duced them, etc.; and, unless we refer to Gill’s 
Exposition, we know of none which is so com- 
plete in all its parts. Whether used in the fa- 
mily or the school, in the study or the class, 
therefore, it must be exceedingly useful, and 
will, undoubtedly, command an extended sale. 


86.—Lake George and Lake Champlain, from their first 
Discovery to 1759. _By B, C. Butler. Albany: Weed, Par- 
sons & Co., 1868. Duodecimo, pp. 240. 

The attraction of Lake George, as a place of 
fashionable summer resort, seem to rival those 
which, a century ago, led rival powers to send 
rival armies to the same neighborhood, to con- 
tend for the mastery of a continent; and tle 
former, like the latter, has been productive of a 
peculiar class of literature. 

In the volume before us, Mr. Butler has gone 
over the entire ground of the early history of 
Northern New-York; and although‘he has fal- 


| len into some errors, he is entitled to great res- 


and for this | 


pect, when the difficulty which he has experi 
enced, in obtaining access to original and va 
ried authorities, shall be taken into considera- 


| tion—we regret, for instance, that the story of 





ing not very strong notions of what is known as | 


Calvinism, we find little, if anything, to which 


the most fastidious could positively object—the | 


sin of omission being more apparent than that 
of commission. 


| Schroon Lake 


Stark’s adventure, narrated on pages 142-3, has 
found a place in his pages; and that that con- 
cerning Sabbath-day point, on pages 205-6, 
should have been added without further investi- 
gation of its usefulness, 

The Maps with which the volume is illus 
trated add to its value; and, as a “local,” it 
possesses unusual interest to every collector. 

The volume is a very neat one; and will, un- 


| doubtedly, command a large sale. 


87.—Lake George: Its Scenes and Characteristics, with 
Glimpses of the Olden Times. To which is added some ac- 
count of Ticonderoga, with a description of the route to 
and the Adirondacks. With an Appendix, 
containing Notes on Lake Champlain. With Ilustrations, 
By B. F. ‘De Costa. New York: A. D. F. Randolph, 1868, 
16mo., 181, xiv. 


This handsome little volume differs from the 
last-named, in this: it ranges over the entire his- 
tory instead of a portion of it; it is descriptive 


| of the topography as well as the history of Lake 


George ; it describes, also, the Adirondacks and 
Schroon Lake. 

There are few who possess the industry and 
the patience in research that Mr. De Costa pos- 
sesses ; and he has learned the necessity for read- 
ing for one’s-self, the original authorities on 
which all true History rests. His history, there- 
fore, is the result of hard work, and is entitled 
to the respect of atl who shall read it, even 
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when, as in Allen’s case at Ticonderoga, he ex- 
plodes the fictions of three generations. 

As a “local,” his volume is important to ev- 
ery collector; and the careful studevt will find 
in it much that he cannot overlook without dis- 
advantage. As a hand-book, merely, it must 
be exceedingly useful to all who seek a refuge in 
that vicinity from the heat and turmoil of the 
city. 

The typography is highly creditable to both 
the printer and the publisher. 


88.—The Military Services and Public Life of Major- 
general John Sullivan, of the American Revolutionary 
Army. By Thomas C. Amory. Boston: Wiggen & Lunt. 
1868. Octavo, pp. 324. 

We are told, in the Acts of the Apostles, that 
while Saul of Tarsus was engaged in ‘‘ breathing | 
‘‘out threatenings and slaughter” against those 
of his countrymen who were better than himself, 
he was informed by God, in language which was 
well understood, that ‘itis hard to kick against 
‘*the pricks” which the Truth interposed ; and 
we fancy that Mr. Bancroft, who seems to be 
similarly engaged, will find out, before long, that 
what was said to Saul, eighteen hunded years ago, 
while that gentleman was journeying to Damas- 
cus, is equally applicable to himself. Besides | 


Mr. Reed, Professor Greene, and Mr. Schuyler, 


Mr. Amory has introduced himself as a cham- 
pion of injured merit—first in Toe HisToricaL 
MaGaAzIng, in December, 1866; next, in a paper 
read before the Massachusetts Historical Society, in 
the same month ; and now, in the volume which 
the title-page is placed at the head of this article. 

Our readers will bear us witness, that Mr. Ban- 
croft’s misrepresentation of the Truth have found | 
no favor in our pages; and we intend, as our 
strength and opportunities shall permit, to expose 
other portions of that gentleman’s untruths from 
time to time, in order, as far as we can secure it, 
that the truth of History may have fair play in 
the house of her professed friends. We shall only 
pay a passing attention to this volume at this time, 
therefore, and await an early opportunity to ex- 
amine, more fully then we can ina mere Book-no- 
tice, the merit of the questions discussed by Mr. 
Amory, as contrasted with that of the statement, 
published by Mr. Bancroft, concerning General 
John Sullivan. 

Mr. Amory opens his volume with a rapid 
sketch of John Sullivan; his early political ca- 
reer; his attack on Fort William and Mary; etc., 
until his entrance into the army; and he contin- 
ues it, with little more detail, until the end of the 
public career of his distinguished kinsman. In 
no portion of his volume does he assume a belli- 
gerent attitude, even in opposition to Mr. Ban- 
croft; but he carefully narrates, or allows the pa- 
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pers which he quotes to do so, the services and | 
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charater of General Sullivan, witiout even con- 
trasting, unless very incidentally, the adverse aver- 
ments and inuendoes of the historiaa whom he op- 
poses. Indeed, were we to name one or two 
defects in the works which ave greater than all 
others, in view of the recognized object of its 
publication, it would be this very hesitation to 
grapple with Mr. Bancroft’s slanders and sland- 
erous inuendoes; and what seems to be the tone 
of entreaty in which it is written, rather than 
what seems to be the more aporopriate vigor of 
one who has the Truth on his side, in a conflict 
with Falsehood. 

But we must say no more, now, than that the 
narrative is calm, dignified, moderate in its claims, 
and admirably sustained by criginal papers of 
great importance. In many respects, therefore, it 
is a most valuable addition to our stock of ma- 
terials for History, Constitutional as well as Mil- 
itary; and it must find a welcome from all who 
are interested in the great subject of American 
History. 

The press of John Wilson & Son produced it; 
and that is a guarantee of its neatness and cor- 
rectness. 


89.—The Human Intellect: with an introduction upon 
Psychology and the Sorl. By Noah Povter, D. D. New 
York: C. Scribner & Co., 1868. Octavo, pp. xxviii, 673. 
Price $5. 

This volume, which is one of the most elabor- 
ative treatises on Mental Science which we have 
examined for many years, is said to contain “the 
‘*results of the life-long labors a: .d study of its 
‘¢well-known author.” It is ccrtainly a most 
carefully prepared work, displaying, on every 
page, the most thorough reading and careful study 
of the subject, in all its varied branches. 

It is so printed that it is equally adapted to the 
wants of the class-room and those of the study ; 
and we have no doubt it will be weicomed by the 
learned few for whose particular use it was un- 
doubtedly prepared. 


90.— Theatrical Management in the West and South, for 
thirty years. Interspersed with anecdotical sketches: au- 
tobiographically given by Sol. Smith, Retired Actor. With 
fifteen illustrations and a portrait of the Author. New 
York: Harper & Bros. 1868, Octavo, pp. 276. 


This is a very curiously constructed volume, 
embracing at once what seems to be a running 


| historical sketch of the history of various West- 


ern and Southern theatres, ‘‘for thirty years,” and 
a collection of amusing anecdotes, concerning 
actors, audiences, managers, etc. 

As part of the history of the Stage in America, 
detailed by one who personally participated in 
the events referred to, this volume must be perma- 
nently useful; while its anecdotes will never fail 
to interest even the casual reader. 
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91.—The New Testament History. With an Introduc- 
tion, connecting the history of the Old and New Testaments. 
Edited by William Smith, LL.D. With Maps and Wood- 
cuts. New York: Harper & Bros. 1868, Duodecimo, pp. 
780. 

This is an addition to the already important 
series of ‘‘Student’s Dictionaries,” which the 
Publishers are placing before the country. Like 
the others, it is a compact Hand-book of the sub- | 
jects treated on ; and the fullness and accuracy 
of its several articles will make it exceedingly 
acceptable to students and to general readers, of 
all classes. 

It is composed of three distinct parts—the 
First containing a connection of the Old and New 
Testament Histories and a Secular History of 
the Jews to the destruction of Jerusalem ; the 
Second containing a History of Jesus Christ : the 
Third containing a History of the Apostles—be- | 
sides elaborate Appendices, Tables, etc. 

It is very neatly printed ; and its illustrations 
are appropriate and well-executed. 


92.—The Invasion of the Crimea; its origin, and an ac- 
count of its progress to the death of Lord Raglan. By | 
Alexander William Kinglake. Volume II. New York: | 
Harper & Bros. 1868. Duodecimo, pp, 632. 

The great merit of this work has been recogniz- 
ed throughout both Europe and America ; and 
the attractive style in which it is written serves to 
make it still more popular. 

The volume before us extends from the Battle 
of Alma to the close of the Battle of Balaclava; | 
and with all the charms of romance, but with all 
the solidity of history, the narrative of the stirring 
events of that period is remarkably well told. 
Mr. Kinglake’s analysis of character is unusually 
close and fearless ; and his reviews-of the great | 
military operations which he describes are among 
the finest specimens of military criticism which | 
have passed under our notice. He is not, also, 
afraid to exhibit his authorities at the foot of his 
page ; and his Appendices exhibit papers of rare 
value in support of his text. 

Those who write concerning the military opera- 
tions of our own armies might usefully study the 
mode adopted in this work; and the mere style 
may be studied, also, with great advantage, by 
all who assume to write History of any kind. 

The work is neatly printed; and has a full 
supply of maps to illustrate the text. 


_93.—Cape Cod and all along shore: Stories. By Charles 
agg New York: Harper & Bros. 1868. Duodecimo, 
Pp. 235, 


The ‘‘stories” of which this volume is compos- 
ed have been published, already, in either Harper's 
Magazine or the Atlantic ; and they are brought 
together, as the wide-awake Author tells his } 
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“stupid reader ”—most stupid, it may be, in at- 
tempting re-read what, of this class of writings, 
he has read before—because the enterprising 


| Publishers desired their collection and were wil- 


ling to pay for it. ; ; ' 
The contents are of light reading which serves 


| to ‘* kill time” when labor is irksome ; and they 


will undoubtedly find many readers on the rail- 
roads and steamboats, at the summer retreats and 
the domestic firesides, throughout the country. 


94,—The Opium Habit, 
Remedy. 
pp. 335. 


with Suggestions as to the 
New York: Harper & Bros. 1868. Duodecimo, 


The number of those, among us, who habitual- 


| ly use opium, in one or more of its poisonous 
| forms, is said to be very great ; and the mischief 


which it is said to be working, insidiously, is as 
lamentable in its character as it is wide in its ex- 
tent. 

This volume is addressed to that unfortunate 
class rather than to any other; and it deals in 
Tt tells of successful 
efforts by some who were victims of opium, to 
overcome the enemy by which they had been led 
captive ; it tells of miseries endured and conquer- 
ed by them; and it holds out a hope to others 
of that class, that the thralldom from which they 
escaped, may also be overcome by others. De 
Quincy, Coleridge, Blair, Robert Hall, Willian 
Wilberforce, John Randolph, and our friend 
Yaptain Lahrbush are referred to, as examples of 
this habit—with the last of these our readers are 
acquainted, through the interesting chapter of his 


| Reminiscences with which we were favored, in 


the number for April, 1867. 
The work is, therefore, a sadly important one 


| to those for whom it has been written; and its 
| interest, ‘‘ for its cause,” is increased by the ex- 


treme neatness of the style in which it had been 
issued. 


95.—Miscellaneous Prose Works. By Edward Bulwer, 
Lord Lytton. In twovolumes. New York: Harper & Bros, 
1868. Duodecimo, pp. (I) 425; (II) 368. 

In these volumes are published the first collected. 
edition of Lord Lytton’s miscellaneous criticisms 
and essays, embracing a great variety of subjects, 
and treated in different styles. The first contains 
criticisms written for the leading Reviews of 
Great Britain ; the second is devoted to the es- 
says written in the Author’s early years—a third 
should be added in which the essays published in 


| his maturer manhood would find places. 


The character of Bulwer, as a writer, is so well 
known to our readers that we need not attempt 
to describe it ; and his reputation and ability 
will undoubtedly secure for these volumes a wide 
circulation, among the more sober, well-read of 
our countrymen. 
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The volumes are neatly printed ; and are credi- 
table to the house which publishes them. 


96.—The Myths of the New World: a treatise on the | 
Symbolism and Mythology of the Red Race of America, 
By Daniel G. Brinton, M-D. New York: Leypoldt & Holt. 
1868. Duodecimo, pp. viii, 307. 

Our readers are not unacquainted with the 
learned author of this volume, as some of the 
results of his earnest labors have been introduced 
to the world in Tue Hisrortcan MAGAZINE ; 
and, not unfrequently, his signature is still seen 
therein. 

This volume is a work of rare interest to every 
one who is at all interested in ethnological en- 
quiries ; yet it commends itself also to the 
thoughtful of every class. Commencing with an 
inquiry concerning ‘‘ natural religions,” it pro- 
ceeds to ascertain the peculiarities of the red 
race, as seen in its languages, its isolation, and 
its mode of life as a hunting race. 

Chapters are devoted to ‘‘the idea of God” 
among the American Indians; to their sacred 
number, Four, its origin and applications ; to the 


symbols of the bird and the serpent ; to the myths 
of water, fire, and the thunder-storm; to the 
Supreme Gods of the red men; to the myths of 
the creation, the deluge, the epochs of nature, 
and the last day; to the origin of man; to the 
soul and its destiny ; to the tiative priesthood ; 


and to the influence of the native religions on the 
moral and social life of the Indian race. 

It will be seen from this general glance at its 
contents that the volume before us is very com- 
plete in the range of its investigations; and, 
without concurring, in all that the Author has 
advanced and protesting against what is either an 
unfortunate looseness of expression or a tinge of 
skepticism which runs through the volume, we 
are glad to commend it to the thoughtful, general- 
ly, as well as to the student of American history— 
especially important and interesting is it to every 
one who has the least interest in 
tions, their origin, or their destiny. 

Doctor Brinton has written the work and ex- | 


pressed his ideas in a most admirable style; and | 





the narrative is as attractive as a novel, although 
it is more than usually profound, and as carefully 
sustained by foot-notes, as a lawyer's brief. 

Typographically, the volume is a very fine} 
specimen of general book-making; and it reflects | 
the highest credit on Me Collins & Co., of | 
Philadelphia, who printed it. 


97.—Letters on the Divine Trinity, addressed He nry | 
Ward Beecher. By B. F. Barrett. Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co. 1869. Duodecimo, pp. 160. 


This is a Seconé edition of this little book, | 
with some additions, changes, and improvements | 
from the hand of the Author. So far as we know, | 
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the first edition, published in 1860, has had no 
very extensive circulation; and never received 
the slightest notice from the distinguished per- 
sonage to whom the letters are addressed. They 
certainly do not merit his contempt; and we ven- 
ture to express a doubt whether he will find it 
convenient to observe even a dignified silence in 
regard to them. Nine years have worked a 
great change in the public mind, in reference to 
the religious and philosophic theories upon which 
these letters are based. From the handful of 
the followers of Swedenborg that could be found 
in the United States, in 1860, they have advanced 
to the number of perhaps fifteen or twenty thou- 
sand, including many of the foremost men of 
the time. If Mr. Beecher could, in 1860, say in 
the face of Unitarianism : 

‘*T believe that there isa God the Father; I 
‘**believe that there is a God the Son; and I 
**helieve that there is a God the Holy Ghost. I 
‘* believe that these are three beings, with separate 
‘‘and distinct understandings, with separate and 
‘* distinct conscience, with separate and distinct 
‘‘will. I believe that God the Father, God the 
** Son, and God the Holy Ghost, have a personality 
**so separate that, if the fact of Unity had not 
‘* been announced, the whole world would have 
‘been obliged to regard them as their Gods; 
“that is to believe in tritheism. I should be- 
**lieve in tritheism did I not find the simple 
‘*statement in Scripture that these three personal 
**Gods are one. I understand their three-fold 
‘* personality as much as I understand the exis- 
**tence of three different friends. It is the unity 
** of them that I do not understand.” 

He will find it difficult to say the same in the 
face of Swedenborgianism, in 1869, or even, we 


|may add, in the face of Orthodoxy—Doctor 


Bushnell has met the assertion and has dealt it a 
death-blow from the stand-point of Orthodoxy. 


| Mr. Barrett, from the clear and luminous philos- 


| ophy of Swedenborg, has poured a flood of light 
the Indian na- | 


upon the subject before which Mr. Beecher must 
shrink, not into silence, but into darkness, or he 
must meet it; forthe world will surely read this 
book. A subject so vast, so vital, to every man who 
recognizes his immortality, cannot be overlooked ; 


|and when dealt with, so as, at the same time, to 
| meet and stand the scrutiny of the severest proces- 


ses of logic, while it satisfies the cravings of the 
heart, no armor of orthodoxy, though backed by 
all the Councils and Synods in Christendom, will 
enable the subtlest polemic to gainsay .or with- 
stand it. We look for Mr. Beecher's answer. 
Many, from motives other than curiosity, look 
into his forthcoming book, to find cither a vindi- 
cation of his views, expressed nine years ago, or a 
renunciation of them. The one or the other is, 
we think, due to the readers of Barrett, Bushnell, 
and Beecher. W. 
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98.—Cyclopedia of Biblical, Theological, and Ecclesias- | 


tical Literature. Prepared by the Rev. John McClintock, 
D.D., and James Strong, 8. T. D. Vol. I1.—C.D. New 


York: Harper & Brothers, 1868, Octavo, pp. viii, 983. | 


Price $5. 
We have not seen the first volume of this im- 


portant work, in which the Editors probably de- | 
tailed the plan of their work with greater pre- | 


cision than we can guess at it, but it seems to be 


Antiquities, Doctrinal questions, Ceremonies, 
Natural History, Ecclesiastical Law, etc. 


On all these various and interesting subjects, | 


and on others of less importance, elaborate ar- 
ticles are prepared by writers of the highest stand- 
ing in the Union, of various denominations ; and 
these are illustrated with numerous Wood-cuts, 
of superior character, making the volume, at 
once, both valuable and attractive. 

We have wandered over its pages and through 
various articles which we have supposed would 
present, more surely than any others, the quality 
of the work; and we have been most agrecably 
surprised at the completeness, the precision of 
statement, the candor, and the honest boldness 
which mark every article we have thus tested. 
Thus, the Campbellites are not considered as 
heretics and heathen, notwithstanding they 
reject all human Creeds and Confessions of 
Faith, and employ no such theological technicali- 


ties as ‘‘ Trinity,” ‘‘eternally-begotten,” etc.; and | 


Doctor Coke is not spared in his pilferings, with- 
out acknowledgment, from the Commentaries of 
the criminal, Doctor Dodd. The vexed question 
of Communion is honestly treated by presenting 
the arguments, on both sides, without comment on 
either ; and the equally vexed question concern- 


ing the varied merits and demerits of the several | 


Commentators is similarly met, by a generally 
fair analysis of the several works, without un- 
necessary comment on either. 


Both for the library of the student and for | 


that of the general reader, this work will posses 
great interest. 


99.—The Sectional Controversy ; or, Passages in the 
Political History of the United States, including the Causes 


of the War, between _the Sections, with certain results. By | 
William Chauncey Fowler, LL.D. New York: Charles | 


Scribner & Co. 1868. Octavo, pp. xii, 388, 


The first edition of this work appeared in 1862 ; 
and it was met with such a torrent of opposi- 


tion by those who assumed to possess all the wis- | 
dom and all the patriotism in the United States, 
that our readers need not be told that it traced | 


the origin and progress of the adverse clements, 
in the States and in the Federal authorities, which 
finally crowded the Republic into a Civil War and 
dragged it to the extreme verge of ruin. 


| ton. 1868, 
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In the volume before us, the learned and. in- 
dustrious Author has carried his inquiries through 
the eight years which have succeeded the limit of 
the former edition; and he has boldly grappled 
what he has conceived to be the usurpations of 
the Federal authorities, in their various raids on 
the States and the People. Whatever dissent 


| there may be to Doctor Fowler’s conclusions, no 
intended to embrace all the topics of Ecclesiasti- | 


cal literature, including the History of Sects, | 
Biography,, Christian, and Jewish, and Heathen 


one can deny either the aptness or the authority 
of his evidence, the ability with which he has 
used it, or the respectful boldness with which he 
has met his opponents. He has certainly left 
nothing to inference; and we find no statement 
which has not been amply sustained. 

As a hand-book of American Political History, 
the volume will not fail to be exceedingly useful; 
but the want of a good index is a drawback to 
the comfort of those who shall employ it. 


100.—Calamities and Quarrels of Authors: with some in- 


| quiries respecting their moral and literary characters, and 


Memoirs for our Literary History. By Isaac Disraeli. 
Edited by his son, the Right Honorable B. Disraeli. In 
two volumes. New York: W. J. Widdleton, 1868, Crown 
octavo, pp. (1) 349, (II.) 411. 


Literary Character ; or the History of Men of Genius, 
Drawn from their own Feelings and Confessions. Lite- 
rary Miscellanies ; and an Inquiry into the Character of 
James the First, by Isaac Disraeli. Edited by his son, the 
Right Honorable B. Disraeli, New York: W. J. Widdle- 
Crown octavo, pp. 592. Price, the three vol- 
umes, $5, 

Some time since, we are informed, Mr. Wid- 
dleton published The Curiosities of Literature 
and the Amenities of Literature; and these, 
with the volumes before us, complete, in nine uni- 
form volumes, the writings of the elder Disraeli, 
as edited by his distinguished son, recently the 
Premier of Great Britain. 

These works have been so long before the 
public, and our readers are so well acquainted 
with their peculiar merits, that we need not en- 
large on that portion of our subject; we have 
pleasure, however, in calling the attention of 
book-buyers to the fact that Mr. Widdleton has 
re-produced them, from the most approved 
edition, in uniform style, on tinted paper, and 
with great typographical beauty. With a large 
circle of readers, these volumes will find a most 
hearty welcome. 


101.—First Trtaciples of Popular Education and Public 


Instruction. By 8.8. Randall, NewYork: Harper & Bro. 
1868. Duodecimo, pp. 256. ‘ 

Our neighbor and friend, the Author of this 
work, employed his leisure during a recent vaca- 
tion, in carrying through the press these well-con- 
sidered conclusions concerning the education of 
the young. 

Of course, Mr. Randall urges the necessity of a 
Universal and Free Education, under the control 
of the State ; and he urges that on the old plea 
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that virtue and intelligence in the citizen form 
the safeguards of the Republic—he urges, also, 
the necessity of ‘‘ constructing the work of edu- 
‘* cation,” by the State, ‘‘ upon the broad founda- 
“tions of an assured conviction of the immortal- 
**ity of our existence, as sentient and intelligent 
** beings, and of the truth of that Christain Reve- 


‘*Jation which has shed its clear and benignant | 


‘*light upon our path, ” etc. 

We are not insensible of the advantages which 
are offered to every one, in the city of New York 
and its vicinity—that, so called, sore-spot in the 
civilization of the State and of the Union—since 
much that we know was gathered in the schools 


of the old Public School Society, in that city, and | 


our children now enjoy the same advantage in the 
Public Schools in this Town ; but we have yet to 
learn that education necessarily leads to virtue in 
the man, or that education in the individual nec- 
essarily leads to political integrity in the citizen 
or the office-holder. On the contrary, we have 
noticed that perfect success in crime is attained 
only by means of education, as in Monroe Ed- 
wards’s case ; that the greatest success in political 
trickery is among those who are educated, as in 
the cases of Aaron Burr, and Fernando Wood, 
and Benjamin F. Butler ; that those who are most 


willing to overthrow the State or the Union, when | 


they cannot control either the one or the other, 


are such educated men as Caleb Strong and the | 


members of the Hartford Convention, Tuomas | 
W. Dorr and Charles Sumner, Francis Lieber and | 


Jefferson Davis. So, also, is the greatest appar- 


ent success in trade with those whose surperior | 


education enables them, most successfully to hood- 


wink their neighbors ; and the greatest success at | 
the bar is with those whose superior intelligence | 
enables them most frequently to outwit their op- | 
If it is true that the yeomanry of a/| 
State is its best safeguard, as nearly every one as- | 
serts, Mr. Randall’s theory is as inaccurate intprac- | 
tise as we have shown it to be in theory; since of | 
all the classes of which a State is composed, the | 
burghers of the cities and the residents of the lar- | 


ponents. 


ger towns are invariably the best educated, and 
the farmers the worst ; and the schools of the lat- 
ter, but for the forced levies on the cities which 


are made for the purpose of supplying them with | 


teachers, would, as a class, be a disgrace to even 


the slovenly neighborhoods in which they are sit- | 


uated. 

No, Mr. Randall, the safety of a State depends 
upon the personal integrity of its members—that 
integrity which forbids wrong-doing, even when 
self-interest incites to it—and integrity in the per- 
son is not a creature of the Public Schools. You 
must seek elsewhere, therefore, for reasons for the 
plea ; and you must tell us, also, what greater 
right the State enjoys, in this Quixotic search for a 
guarantee for the State’s perpetuity, than it would 
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have in the establishment by law, and the support 
by general Tax, of Sunday-schools or Sunday 
worship—both of which are certainly more indu- 
cive to that public virtue than the Public Schools 
can pretend to be. 

But Mr. Randall conceives that the Christian 
religion should be the foundation of the system. 
Why the Christian more than the Jewish? and if 
the former, which kind of Christian—the Pro- 
testant, or the Roman, or the Greek? Indeed, does 
not Mr. Randall, in this premise, assert the necessity 
of the union of religious with secular instruction, 
in order to secure the ends of a Free and Univer- 
sal Education—the safety of the Republic? Such 
must be evident, yet what more did Archbishop 
Hughes assert, when he claimed that the system 
of Free and Universal Education, by the State, in 
which that union of the religious with the secular 
was nowhere seen in practise, was a fraud on the 
taxpayer and a cheat on the family and the stu- 
dent ? 

Under the system referred to, the city of New 
York and its vicinity, groaning already under 
burdens of taxes for their own matters and the ed- 
ucation of their own children, are taxed consider- 
ably more than a million of dollars every year for 
the sole purpose of paying the school bills of the 
farmers in distant parts of the State—and those 

bills, too, which are incurred by, and for the exclu- 
| sive benefits of, those who are far better able to 
pay than are the men, in this part of the State, who 
are taxed for that purpose. If the farmers of St. 
Lawrence or of Cattaraugus are satisfied to let 
their children go without education rather than to 
ride in an old-fashioned wagon to market or meet- 
ing, or to smoke a smaller number of cigars or 
chew a few less papers of tobacco, why should 
not they be either allowed to indulge their taste in 
that respect or be compelled by law to do differ- 
ently? Why should the State step in and say to 
them ‘‘ Never mind; I will make those in the dis- 
**tance pay these for you; and you need not 
‘*trouble yourselves about it ? 

Under the system advoeated by Mr. Randall, 
also, in fact, although not in name, the State is 
made to become officially connected with a spe- 
| cial Church—not a Jewish, nor a Unitarian, nor 

a Greek, nor a Chinese, but a Christian Church, 
| based on the bible, as somebody understands 
that volume; but we do not know whether that 
“somebody” is to be a Roman Catholic or a 
Baptist, an Orthodox Quaker or an Episcopalean, 
a Scotch Presbyterian or a Wesleyan Methodist. 
| Who does know, under the system referred to ? 
| The truth is, notwithstanding our honored 
| friend differs from us, the place to make virtu- 
| ous citizens is the fireside and bedside of the 
! family, rather than the crowded school-room of a 
| Public-school; and the thoughtless or overbur- 
| dened teacher of a hundred or thousand 
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scholars can no more take the place of a mother, 
in the infusion into the youthful minds of those 
scholars the precepts which tend to virtue and 
integrity in move mature years, than she can 
darn their vawaing stockings or patch their 
sarcastic trovwscrs. Home, and a Mother's pre- 
cepts, and a /ater’s example, supported by the 
teachings of Rcligion, at the same fireside or 
bedside, by the same parents,—marshalled and 
encouraged, too, at the Sunday-school and in 
the Meeting-louse,—are the only sources of that 


virtue which is necessary in a Republic; and the | 
duty which God has imposed upon every Fa- | 


ther and Mother. and thrown upon every family- 
circle, cannot be shirked with impunity by them, 
nor be seized by the State, without disadvant- 
age to each, as well as to the individual mem- 
bers of whic!: er ch is composed. 

We leave to others to inquire how much of 
the crime—open or secret—and how much ofthe 


political laxity, which disfigure every class of | 


the State, are the results of a neglect, by parents, 
of the good old-fashioned duties which formerly 
devolved upon them, and made the homes and 
the firesides of the land, the nurseries of indi- 
vidual intelligence and integrity ; and we also 
leave to othe 
of that individual laxity among parents, and 


how much cf that radical change which has | 


taken place in the polity of families, are due to 
the impertinent and unwise interference, by the 
State, under the assumed plea of public duty, 
in what belouged wholly to the family and not 
in the least to the Commonwealth—we will 
not, although we might do so, say, also, that the 
reason for that interference in domestic mat- 
ters, by the Commonwealth, may be traced either 
to those who ha:l profitable situations in view, 
or to those, traired in the school of a soldier, at 


the public experse, who had not laid down their | 


love of domination with the duty which they 
owed the hands which had reared and educated 
them, 

But Mr. Rendall is not wrong in all his details 
of education ; and his expose of the “ errors and 
“defects” of the system which he advocates is 
eminently worthy of the serious attention of both 
educators and the Commonweal h, 
how practic.] a man the Author is, and we ex- 
pected much from him, without being wholly 
disappointed—he probably could have said 


more of the “ errors and defects ” of the system, | 


. Were he not now. as he has been, so long, a part 
and parcel oi the system itself. 

We should be glad to go over the entire vol- 

ume and point out what we conceive to be its 


beauties and its defects, but we cannot afford | 


oe . 
the space which would be necessary. 


the subject, therefore, to more favored hands, 
rn : ‘ 
he volume is a well-printed and neatly hound 
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specimen of book-making; and bears on its 
cover the appropriate monogram of the benefi- 
} cent torch-bearer extending light where light 


| cloes not now exist. 

| 102.—David, the King of Israel: a portrait drawn from 

| Bible Historr and the Book of Psalms. By Frederic Wil- 
liam Krummacher, D.D. Translated under the express 

| sanction of (Le Author, by the Rev. M. G. Easton, M.A, 

| New York: Harper & Bros. 1868. Duodecimo, pp. 518. 

The venerable author of Elijah, the Tishbite, is 
so well and so favorably known to the American 
reading public, that this work will be welcomed 
from one end of the country to the other. 

In this volume, Doctor Krummacher traces the 
history and character of David and of the king- 
dom of Israel with great minuteness; and he 
scatters over his narrative, here and there, without 
disturbing the harmony of the whole, various 
reflections of a general character which will be 
peculiarly welcome to the great body of his 
| readers. 

The volume is illustrated with a portrait and is 
very handsomely printed. 





108.—An Introduction to the Constitutional Law of the 
| United States. Especially designed for Students. General 
and Professional. By John Norton Pomeroy, LL.D. New 
York: Hurd & Houghton. 1868. Octavo, pp. xxv, 549, 
From the beginning of the Revolution until 
now, there have been two leading classes into 
which the inhabitants of What are now the 
| United States have been divided; and between 
these there has been an unceasing conflict. Com- 
posed of those who have resisted the efforts 
which have been steadily exercised, to with- 
draw from “the governed” and concentrate 
in “the Government,” not only the exercise of 
the powers of sovereignty but the sovereignty 
itself, the first of these parties sturdily resisted 
| the schemes of Granville and those of Lord North, 
| as well as those of John Jay and Robert Morris; 
|and, on the fourth of July, 1776, it seized and 
transferred to the several States, then newly- 
formed, the prerogatives of Majesty, where, in 
law, they still remain: the second, composed of 
the monarchists of America, steadily resisted the 
progress of Independance and as sturdily insist- 
ed on man’s incapacity for self-government. 
The necessity of Rulers and Governments, in 
which should be centralized, not merely the 
delegated authority, as agents of “ The People,” 
to administer the Government, which was the 
extent of their power, but the original authority, 
as Sovereign, de facto, with all the powers with 
which * The People ” itself, as expressed by the 
major will of the Commonwealth, could properly 


We leive { be clothed, has steadily been the lesson which this 


party has inculeated and as steadily sought to 
' establish. These two—the friends and the oppo- 
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nents of the individual manhood of man—have 
struggled for the mastery, generation after gen- 
eration; and, as extravagance and vice have 


gradually undermined the Republic, those who | 
among “ the | 


have favored the idea of classes 
“People” and powers in 
which “the People” can not 
steadily increased. 

Knowing the impossibility of overthrowing 
the Republic, as it was founded, by direct as- 
saults, the latter party has steadily approached 
it, indirectly,—sometimes, it is true, with terrible 
overthrows, but generally with a slow and cer- 
tain success. Thus, we have had “ construc- 
‘**tions” placed on the Constitution, by Chief- 
justices, which were as much usurpations as were 
Cromwell’s soldiers in the House of Commons: 
anxious politicians, eager only for plunder, have 
given dignity to “ incidental powers’ 
them superior to the great powers which had 
been expressly witheld : 


the Government 
control, have 


own ideas of propriety, by assuming to dictate 


to legislators, the judiciary, and the executives | 


of States, and, not unfrequently, to usurp even 
the prerogatives of ‘The People” 


of those who should administer the 
Commonwealths, The Congress have seized the 
power to create “ Banks of Issue,” from which 

‘money” has been poured over the country, 
faster than from tle Federal mints: 
able in gold and silver, have been repudiated, 
and paper substituted : 
been issued with intent to be dishonored, yet with 
accompanying edicts enforcing their circulation 
among an unwilling “ People 


ure of indebtedness: the bench has been prosti- 


tuted, the executive disgraced, the country made | 
according to 


contemptible— 
law. 


all, “ incidentally,” 


| 
But there have been other means employed | 


than those to which we have referred, for the 
overthrow of the Republic and the substitution, 
instead, of a centralized, consolidated Aristo- 
cracy. 
our literature by an insidious substitution of what 


has been known to be false for what was known | 


to be disagreeably true. This has been done by 
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as | 


> and made | 


ambitious soldiers have | 
undertaken to disregard everything except their | 


itself, by dis- | 
pensing with the Ballot-box, in the designation | 
affairs of 


debts, paya- | 


promissory notes have | 


,” on pain of forfeit- | 


One of these has been the pollution of 
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sion of the moment; and we have thus a text- 
book, by a Dean of a Law-school, in which there 
are no fixed definitions for the technical terms 
which are presented to its readers. The effect 
of this is seen by a careful reader, without 
much trouble, On page 8, while controverting 
Austin’s idea that in the United States there is 
no Sovereign, because a Sovereign cannot be 
compelled by law, while, here, the Law nominal- 
ly controls all, Doctor Pome roy says, truly, “if 
“the People, in whose name these commands are 
“assumed to be uttered, be not the Sovereign, 
“we have none;” yet, on pages 88 and 89 he 
makes the aggregate “United States” the Sov- 
ereign. Indeed, so steadily and certainly has he 
pursued his course of misrepresentation, thit 
while he referred to the Declaration of Inde- 
pendance (pages 36-38) he did not hesitate to 
falsify the record in order to establish a theory; 
and to tell us that, if he had told the truth, he 
saw “no escape from the extreme positions 
“reached by Mr. Calhoun.” Had he read the 
Declaration of Independance, as it was written 
and signed, and the Treaties with France, Hol- 
land, Great Britain, etc., as they were signed, 
and told the truth concerning their contents, he 
would have occupied a very different position 
from that which he now oeccupies—whether or 
not it would have been that occupied by Mr. 
Calhoun, we do not pretend to know. 

The truth is, Doctor Pomeroy had a theory to 
sustain when he set out to write this book ; and 
| he evidently cared nothing about the cost, so 
long as he succeeded in sustaining that theory, 
History and law were pushed into the service 
and then pressed into the moulds which Doctor 
Pomeroy had made for them—how much, when 
they left his hands, they !ooked like the History 
and the Law which resi only on the authori- 
ties, the reader may judge. The Doctor has 
| thus accomplished his purpose. His theory has 
been sustained in an octuvo of five or six hun- 
dred pages, but as quietly and as smoothly has 
he placed before his readers matter which, be- 
cause it is calculated to lead them into error, is 
most pernicious in its character. 

The volume isa handsome one; and will un- 
doubtedly be welcomed by those in whose 
| especial interest it has evidently been written. 





writers of all grades, from miserable penny- ~ai- | 


liners to dignified LL.D-s; 
books and scholars’ text-books have been the 
field of these worse than Jesuitical operations. 
in the volume before us, for instance, 
Pomeroy undertakes to talk of ‘Sovereignty 
and “the Sovereign,” of a “State” and a “Na- 
“tion,” without telling his readers either what 
isthe true meaning of either of these terms or 
in what sense he uses them. He is, therefore, 
enabled to shift their meaning to suit the occa- 


Doctor | M: 
55 | Sineanno. 


and children’s school- | 


104.— Vermont Historical Gazetteer: a magazine embrac- 

ing a digest of the history of esch Town, Civ il, Educational, 
| Religious, Genealogical, and Literary. Edited by Abby 
Maria Heminway. Burlington: Miss A. M. Heminway. 
Octavo, pp. 615-1096. Price $2.50. 
| Some years since, we purchased the first num- 
ber of a new work, by a Jady, which arrested our 

attention because of the novelty of its construc- 
| tion and what seemed to be its remarkable cam- 
' pleteness. 
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It was a collection of separate Town Histories, 
to be grouped by Counties, forming, when com- 
plete, a new History of Vermont. Such a fea- 


ture would have been, in itself, attractive to a | 
careful student of History; but the novelty was 


increased by the promise that these several 
Town Histories should be written hy those who, 
by reason of their studies or facilities to obtain 
material, were best qualified to perform the duty, 
in a proper manner. 

That specimen number was well done. 
written by a score of competent pens, with 
minor contributions from three or four times as 
many others; but we feared that the promise 
was too good to be completely realized, and the 
proposed work too full of promised usefulness to 
be appreciated by a thoughtless and superficial 
generation, We subsequently met with and pur- 
chased the two or three succeeding numbers; and 
while they were monwaents commemorative of 
Miss Heminway’s untiring industry and excellent 
judgment, they were, a!so, indicators to us that 
they were too good to be profitable, although 
they were not too good to be extremely useful 
and valuable. 

The thick volume before us contains Num- 
bers VII-XI, of Volume I. of the work, com- 
pleting it; and—shame on Vermont !—we learn 
that the busy bee through whose industry it has 
been given to the world, is now lamenting that 


she is crippled in her labors because she is not | 


properly and sufficiently sustained—indeed, she 
says the material for the next volume is in her 
hands, complete, but——she needs more subserib- 
ers in order that she may pay her printer, 

The work, as we have said, is as peculiar in 
its construction as it is unusually complete and 
accurate in its details. As one pen cannot be 
expected to do well, what a hundred pens can 
only do tolerably, with much patient labor and 
a great variety of material, the work of the one 
hundred, concentrated, as it has been in this work, 
must necessarily be more complete and more ac- 


curate than it would have been if only one had | 


done it. Thus: among the contributors to this 
volume we find the names of Hon. Samuel Swift, 
(author of the IJlistory ef Middlebury) E. C. 
Wines, LL.D., Rev. Doctors Linsley, Olin, Mer- 
rill, Hedding, Hicks, de Goesbriand (Bishop of 
Burlington) Hopkins (Bishop of Vermont) etc.; 


John M. Weeks (author of History of Salisbury) | 


Rev. J. F, Goodhue (author of the History o/ 
Shoreham) Hon. Hiland Hall; Hon, Erastus 
Fairbanks; Hon. David Read; Professors 
Clark and G. W. Benedict; Zadoc Thompson 
(author of Listory of Vermont); Henry Stevens; 
George F. Houghton; Hon, D. A. Smalley; 
President Wheeler; Rey. Pliny H. White; ete.; 
und it needs no scholarship to ascertain that the 
combined efforts of these and a hundred others, 


It was | 
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less widely known, must have produced a better 
article than it would have been possible for any 
one person to have done. 

We earnestly hope, therefore, that a generous 
list may be raised for this important work; and 
we hope, also, that it will be supported not only 
by Vermonters, but by scholars and collectors 
throughout the country. 


105.—Norwood ; or Village Lifein New England. By 
Henry Ward Beecher. New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 
| 1868. Duodecimo, pp. viii, 549. Price $1.50. 


The Pastor of the Plymouth Church, Brook- 
lyn, has written a story which has run through 
the Ledger and returned, as it should, an ample 
reward for Mr. Bonner’s outlay ; and Scribner & 
Co. have collected the pieces, brought them out 
in book form, entered the market with this second- 
hand article, and, as they ought, are making 
money by the operation. 

The volume before us contains the story in its 
new form; and we note it for the benefit of those 
whom it may concern. * 


106.—The History of a Mouthful of Bread; and its effect 
on the Organizationof Men and Animals, By Jean Mac¢. 
Translated from the eighth French edition, by Mrs. Alfred 
Gatty. New York: Harper & Bros, 1868. Duodecimo, 
pp. 399, Price $1 75, 


The Servants of the Stomach. By Jean Macé. Reprint- 
ed from the London translation, revised and corrected. New 
York : Harper & Bros, 1868, Duodecimo, pp. 311, Price 


These works are truly marvellous instances of 
the success which sometimes rewards the labor of 
those who attempt to simplify the most abstruse 
subjects and reduee them to the understanding of 
children. 

In the first-named volume, M. Macé has address- 
ed a little girl concerning the life and nature of 
men and animals. Of the former, he treats of the 
| hand, tongue, teeth, stomach, liver, etc. : of the 
latter, the various classes are described. The 
mode of imparting this very important informa- 
tion is conversational, as best adapted for its pur- 
poses; and every child of ordinary intelligence 
will understand the lessons which are taught. 

The second of the series, treats also of man— 
his bones, marrow, joints, vertebral column, head 
and chest, arms and legs, muscles, etc.—and the 
mode of treatmeat is exactly like that spoken of 
before. 

These works should find a place in every family 
library. 


107.—HTarper’s Phrase-book ; or Hand-book of Travel, 
both for travellers and schools. Being a guide to conversa- 
tions in English, French, German, and Italian, on a new 
and improved method. By W. Pembroke Fetridge. New 
| York: Harper & Bros. 1868. 16 mo. pp. 809. 





This is a very neat small quarto, bound in limp 
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; : baa at 
muslin, and contains a very complete exhibit of | 


the ordinary phrases of conversation, in four 
different languages. 
It must become very popular, since it is evident- 


ly a very useful little volume; and we can very | 
readily understand why those who are about to go | 
among strangers, whose mother-tongue is different | 


from their own, will find it quite indispensable. 


108,—The Court Sermon: 1674. Supposed to have been | 
ri by Gilbert Burnett, Bishop of Salisbury. Cincinnati: | ; ; ; 
en Le meen cmarte > - 4 | and Repository of Notes and Queries. 


Robert Clarke & Co. 
Price $2.00. 

Several years since, Mr. Clarke obtained a 
manuscript sermon from London. 
advertised as a “* MS. Court Sermon, 1674; but 
it was without the author’s name, although it 


1868. Small quarto, pp. viii, 54. 


was signed, “Gt Burt,” and bore the date | 


** September the 10th, 1674.” 

Mr. Clarke, in the “ Prefatory,” discusses 
the question of authorship, in which it is stated 
that the handwriting is not that of Bishop Bur- 
nett—which is explained by a passage in the 
Sermon itself, in which it is said that it is 
“a faire coppie” made for presentation by a 
“clerk ;” and that it had not been read nor re- 
vised by the author. It is said, that the Sermon 
was not delivered as was expected; and it is 
said, also, that there are indications, within the 


Sermon, in its allusions to the author, that Bur- | 


nett was not its author. 

Apart from the question of authorship, it is a 
quaint production, and is interesting as a speci- 
men of the Sermons of the period; but we are 
not called upon to examine the disputed subject, 
and we cannot, therefore, enter on it. 

The typography is very beautiful; and the 
edition was only a hundred and fifty copies. 


109.—7'he Old World inits new face. Impressions of 
Europe, in 1867-1868. By H. W. Bellows. In two yolumes, 
a, ‘ork: Harper & Bros. 1868, Duodecimo, pp. (I.) 454; 
(T1) 528. : 


The Rev. Doctor Bellows, in the letters which 


he wrote from Europe, has exacted honors from | 


those who, before, were not wont to bestow 
any. We never saw him, would not know him 
were we to meet him, and have hitherto cared as 
little about him as about any other stranger ; but 
we have risen from the reading of these letters 
with so much clearer views concerning many of 
the subjects of which they treat, with so much 
admiration of the evident candor of the writer, 
and with so little with which we are discontented, 
that we have learned to consider him almost as a 
personal friend. 


France, Switzerland, Italy, Egypt, Syria, Pal- | 


It had been | , Ge 
| known Joseph Sabin & Sons, Booksellers, in New 
York. 
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ligious character, their cities, their peoples, their 
schools, their artists and scholars, their churches, 


| their inhabitants, all receive careful, and candid 


attention; and they are minutely described in 
these letters, by a careful and honest observer. 

The work is very beautifully vrinted; and 
we shall look for the second volume with much 
interest. 


110.—Sabin & Sons’ American Bibliopolist. A Literary 
Register and Monthly Catalogue of Cld and New Books, 
Vol.I. No. I. New 
York, January, 1869. Octavo, pp. 40. 

A new competitor for the honors and profits 
of the Publishers’ Circular, issued by the widely 


It opens with an ill-natured and very small at- 
tack on an Auctioneer’s Catalogue, which, prob- 
ably for the purpose of saving expense, the senior 


| member of the firm of Sabin & Sons had not been 


employed to make up for the press. Mr. Sabin 
should have remembered that his services, in mak- 
ing catalogues, cost something--as all good ar- 
ticles do—and he could have very well afforded 
to be generous in his criticism of those who evi- 
dently had no other end in view than to serve a 
neighbor, without fee and without reward, as best 
they could, even if, in doing so, they had not 
equalled ‘‘J. §.,” either in making their aunota- 
tions or parading their names on th title-page. 
The second article isa narrative of a sale, in 
April last, in which ‘‘ the editor of this journal” 
was both auctioneer and bidder; and it is difficult 
to determine, from the narrative itself, whether 


| the exact object of its author was to describe the 
| sale or to puff the salesman. 
| have been, the salesman gets the greater share of 


Whatever it may 


space: and the reader knows less of the books 
which were sold, and the prices they brought, 
‘*than of J. 8.” and of his supcrior abilities, 
when pitted against the venerable and astute Wil- 
lian Gowans. 

A well-written and judicious article on ‘* Liwr- 
‘¢m~ep Eprrions,” closes the literary contents; but 
the contrast between this and the two articles 
which precede it, makes it the more conspicuous. 

Lists of books published in November; of 
books recently published in Europe ; and of books 
for sale by the publishers, follo v ; and a number 
of advertisements close the num)er. ~ 

It is neatly printed : and, exclusive of the ex- 
ceeding bad taste of the Editor, in his first two 
articles, it is worthy of a place on any collector's 
table. 


———_ © eo _—__—___ 


A number of Book Notices which we had pre- 


estine, Turkey, Greece, Belgium, Holland, and | pared for this number are necessarily laid over for 
Germany, in their social as well as in their re- | the next. 





